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This Issue in Brief 


The dismissal wage is of very real value to a worker as it gives him 
an opportunity to conduct a wider search for a new job or to adjust 
his standard of living to a reduced income. It may also have the 
effect of checking a tendency in the individual plant to discharge 
workers for insufficient reasons. A number of recent examples show 
that a the principle has not yet gained wide application it is 
a practice that is increasing among employers. Page 1. 

An analysis of the old-age pension and insurance systems of 41 foreign 
countries indicates that the compulsory-insurance principle has at 
present the greatest vogue. In general, the noncontributory pension 
system, in which the whole cost is borne by the public treasury, is 
favored by the British dominions and the Scandinavian countries 
and dependencies (except Sweden), whereas the compulsory contribu- 
tory insurance system is now in force in the principal industrial 
countries of Europe, such as Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
Italy.. Page 5. 


Average full-time weekly hours of workers in the furniture industry 
in the autumn of 1929 were 51.9 and their average hourly earnings 
were 49 cents, according to a survey by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which covered 44;870 wage earners in 312 repre- 
sentative plants manufacturing household furniture in 17 States. 
A comparison with figures for 1915 shows a decrease of 5.5 hours in 
average full-time weekly hours between the two dates, while average 
earnings per hour and average full-time earnings per week more than 
doubled. Page 152. , 


The industries of Ohio in 1928 employed 177,176 fewer persons at the 
slack period of the year than at the peak period, representing a variation 
in employment gcegors | to 13.8 per cent. This is shown by a 
study covering 40,972 establishments in the State, employing a max- 
imum number of 1,282,584 and a minimum number of 1,105,408 
workers. The industries covered included agriculture, construction 
fisheries, manufactures, mining and quarrying, service, wholesale an 
retail trade, and transportation and public utilities. For all industries 
combined, the month of greatest employment was October, but in 
individual industries the high point occurred in other months. These 
data and an analysis of the possible opportunities for work for the 
male wage earners who were out of work at the slack industrial 
period are given in an article on page 31. 


In Fi , 1980, there were in Baltimore, Md., 13,784 persons, 
nv y employed, who were without employment of any kind. This 
was revi by a house-to-house canvass made for the third suc- 


cessive year by the police of the city. This number represented 
3.6 per cent of the total number normally gainfully employed in the 
i The canvass of 1929 revealed some 3.44 per cent unemployed 
and that of 1928 some 4.1 per cent. Thus it is seen that the situa- 
tion in February, 1930, was slightly worse than in the same month 
of 1929, but decidedly better than in 1928. Of those unem loyed in 
February, 1930, 17.7 per cent had been out of work for less than 
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one month, but 16.1 per cent had been out of work for six mont!is 
or more and 6.4 per cent for a year or more. Page 24. 

State labor departments experience great di ty in getting sufficient 
funds for the discharge of their functions, and there is urgent need for 
increased appropriations for these departments, according to an articie 
giving a summary of the sources and amounts of revenue receipts of 
the labor departments of various States. Page 145. 


What is called “‘the first important step in the reclaiming of the lower 
East Side” in New York City has been taken with the beginning of tlie 
onmeerenane sar the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of cooperative 
apartment buildings there that will house 225 families. This is thie 
third up of moderate-cost apartment buildings constructed by thie 
union. The new apartments, it is said, will be equipped with all 
modern conveniences, including automatic refrigeration, incinerators, 
elevators, etc. The apartments will sell for $500 per room, of which 
$150 must be paid at the time of purchase. Loans from the union 
bank will assist the tenants in paying the remainder of the purchase 
price. The monthly rent will be $12.50 per room. Page 144. 


Improvement in the general health situation is shown by thé mortality 
inceale among nearly 19,000,000 industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. for 1929. The report shows that 
while the death rate, 8.7 per 1,000, was the same as that of the pre- 
ceding year, new low records were established for the diseases which 
have been the object of the most intensive health work by various 
agencies. The death rates for tuberculosis and typhoid fever were 
the lowest. yet recorded, while the mortality from measles and diph- 
theria was further reduced. Unfavorable aspects of the year’s record 
are the increase in the deaths from organic heart disease, cancer, 
diabetes, and from automobile accidents. Page 92. 


An eement designed to relieve irregular employment has been 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the shop crafts federation. 
The agreement provides that the shop employees shall work a reduced 
number of hours weekly in lieu of a reduction in the force. Vacancies 
due to absence of ar employees will be filled by furloughed 
nee who hold themselves available for call. The number of 
furloughed employees will be regulated so that such men will get at 
least days’ work a week. Page 66. 

Union-ma poneceiven at the Naumkeag cotton mills at 
Salem, Mass., has resulted in benefit to both the management and the 
union. The plan resulted from the proposal of the union, accepted 
by the company, that outside engineers be employed to work out 
methods of reducing production costs. The arrangement has given 
the company cooperation in the sey | of job standards on an econom- 
ical basis, and has given the union full representation throughout the 
process of setting job standards. Page 81. 
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The Dismissal Wage 


Phrxitons b of a dismissal wage to workers losing their jobs or 
positions because of lack of work, while still extremely limited 
in application, is a practice which is increasing among employers 
who recognize the fact that they have a large measure of responsi- 
bility when workers are dismissed because of curtailed production, 
changes in production methods, or other reasons over which the 
workers themselves have no control. A recent report by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts on the problem of the older 
worker in industry refers with evident approval to the use of the 
dismissal wage as one of the important measures of relief for the 
problem of the older worker in industry. While the dismissal wage 
does not contribute materially to the final solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem, it is of very real assistance in giving the dismissed 
worker the opportunity to conduct a wider search for a new job or 
to adjust his standard of living to a reduced income. It may also 
have the effect of reducing unemployment in the individual plant in 
which it is in effect, by curbing any tendency on the part of the 
employment manager or foreman to discharge employees for insuffi- 
cient reasons. 

One of the earliest examples of a definite plan for the protection 
of workers dismissed for any cause was that of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad, which introduced this feature as part of a compre- 
hensive group insurance plan in 1922. The provision relative to un- 
employment compensation applies to workers who have been in con- 
tinuous employment with the company for 24 months or more and 
who carry at least two of the three forms of contributing insurance 
to which they are eligible. Such employees are automatically in- 
sured at the company’s expense against unemployment os 
from dismissal for any cause and in the event of discharge are pai 
a stated sum per week for a period not to exceed six wiaks or for so 
much of that time as the employee is unable to secure ag ay fens 

In connection with its unemployment insurance plan, the De 
son Manufacturing Co., provides that in case of long-continued de- 
pressions, if it becomes necessary to discharge workers other than 
those who have been epee: on a purely temporary basis, the dis- 
Press employees shall be given two weeks’ notice or shall. be paid 
for same period. The Columbia Conserve Co. pays to dis- 
charged employees a dismissal wage of two weeks’ salary “to help 
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tide them over until they can get another job.” The plan of t}. 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co, of New York provid. ; 
for all workers — those paid on an hourly basis a dismissal wa. . 
amounting to 1 week’s pay for service of from 6 to 9 months; 2 week 
pay for 9 months to 5 years; and 1 month’s pay for employees wi'', 
over 5 years’ service. One month’s salary is paid by the resto: e 
Tire & Rubber Co. to dismissed employees having from 5 to 1\) 
years’ service and 2 months’ salary to those having from 10 to 5 
years’ service. 

Some companies are adopting a policy of giving reduced pensioiis 
to employees laid off permanently after a certain period of servic. 
and pension plans, particularly those of a contributory type, are 
making provision for those employees who must be discharged f..; 
one reason or another before reaching retirement age. 

The reduction of forces because of the adoption of labor-savin: 
machinery is responsible for many dismissals. In the men’s clothing 


industry the collective bargaining japremmnent between the employers 
or 


and the Amalgamated Clothing ers of America provided for 
the equal distribution of work among the regular cutters in slack 
seasons rather than for their discharge. The increasing use of cut- 
ting machines coupled with the policy of nondischarge of the work- 
men resulted, however, in the employment of a larger number than 
could be furnished full-time work. ‘As a consequence of this over- 
manning of the industry three firms, one in ogi and two in New 
York, found it necessary to reduce their forces. Representations by 
the union to Hart, Schaffner & Marx when this cut in the force was 
contemplated resulted in that firm’s oir voles g 4 the justice of paying 
ga eg to the workers who thus found the ves out of work. 
The contributed $50,000 and $25,000 was added from the unem- 
ployment insurance fund of the industry, the dismissed men being 
paid $500 each for the loss of their jobs on the understanding that 
ons were to leave the industry altogether and go into other lines of 
work. i 

In New York City one clothing firm found it was necessary to dis- 
miss 80 employess. The firm advanced $3,000 and the employed 
workers in the shop each gave two days’ earnings. A committee 
chosen from among the men who were dismissed decided that the 
indemnity money should be distributed according to the financial 
need of each, but within the limits of $50 as a minimum and $200 as 
# maximum. The second New York firm found it necessary to dis- 
miss 25 workers and here again the firm and the workers who re- 
mained joined in the payment of the indemnity for dismissal. 

Loss of work through the complete closing down of a plant or « 
department occurs frequently in this period of mergers and plant 
reorganization. The recent closing by the United States; Rubber 
Co. of its two plants in Connecticut—the E] Candee at New Haven 
and the Hartford Rubber Works—is an example of loss of work 
because of this contingency. The plants concerned were long- 
established institutions, the New Haven factory being the oldest 
rubber plant in the country, and thus suddenly to throw out of work 
heated s of workers meant an immense amount of hardship and 
suffering to these workers and their families. In addition the com- 
pany had to consider the morale of several thousand employees in 
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other plants as well as the good will of the consuming public. Under 
the plan determined upon, employees having less than 10 years’ 
service with the company were not paid the dismissal wage; however, 
all employees having 15 or more years of service but who were not 
eligible for pension were given one week’s pay for each year of service, 
while all employees 45 “sem of age or over who had 10 years’ service 
were paid on the same ‘basis. In determining the policy followed in 
the payments, it was felt that consideration was given to employees 
who had remained with the company steadily during the war, and to 
those who would find age a handicap in obtaining a new job, as well 
as to the problem of adjusting to a change of position those workers 
who were still tate but had never worked in any other factory. In 
the Hartford plant more than $100,000 was paid in “ wage-termination 
bonuses” and about 30 foremen were placed in factories in the State 
while assistance was given to the unemployment committee which 
was formed to find jobs for the men thrown out of work. 

A plan recently adopted by another company provides that 
employees released on account of lack of work, reorganization, or 
abolishment of position, or from causes other than voluntary with- 
drawal, insubordination, misconduct, or inefficiency will receive cash 
settlements. These payments amount to two weeks’ notice with 
one-half month’s pay for employees with less than two years’ service 
except in the case of strictly temporary employees. For those having 
two or more — service & maximum of one-half month’s pay is 
given for each year of service to employees having the following 
qualifications: Monthly rate employees incapacitated because of 
old age or physical disability, or released because of reorganization 
or discontinuance of position, and day-rate employees with 10 years 
or more of service released because of reorganization, discontinuance 
of position, or physical incapacity, or those 50 years of age or over with 
five years’ service who were released for one of these reasons. In this 
plan an attempt was made to fix a dismissal wage which would take 
into consideration age and probable dependents as well as length of 
service. 

It is the practice frequently to give employees warning of the prob- 
able cutting down of production through the dismissal of employees, 
so that although such a notice does not take the place of a dismissal 
wage as it does not give the opportunity for hunting another job, it 
does soften to a certain extent the fact of loss of employment. A 
number of companies followed this policy during the depression of 
1920 and 1921 = a large reductions in the numbers employed became 
necessary. Notice of intended dismissal is also frequently required 
under the terms of collective agreements concluded between employers 
and members of trade-unions both in this country and in European 
coun the length of notice varying according to the individual 
contract. 


Payment of the Dismissal Wage in Foreign Countries 


_ Tuere has been some recognition in European countries of the 
justice of compensating employees for dismissal on account of the 
reasons Outlined in this article. There are a few legislative enact- 
ments, notably in Germany and Soviet Russia, against unfair dis- 
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missal although even in regard to this contingency the idea is not vot 
clearly expressed ; 

In England the firm of Messrs. Rowntree of York has had a pian 
for the protection of dismissed workers in effect since 1920. A sum 
amounting to approximately 1 per cent of the wages bill is set aide 
annually, which is used in the payment of benefits to persons dismi:sed 
by thecompany. The benefit is based on the average earnings of the 
employee and is payable for a period proportionate to his service. 
Additional payment is made for a dependent wife and for each of jot 
more than three children under 16 years of age. In 1924, owing to 
reorganizations, reduction of the force became necessary and the cv m- 
pany adopted a policy of assisting the dismissed men to get a fresh start 

y paying over in a capital sum to such persons an amount not to exceed 
75 per cent of what might be due them as unemployment pay, together 
with a dismissal gratuity equal to one week’s salary for each year of 
continuous service over five years. In 1928 when, on account of 
further reorganizations a considerable number had to be laid off, the 
company tried to secure jobs for the dismissed workers by advertising 
that employers giving these workers employment would be paid 
£2 ($9.73) a week for one year for each worker as a contribution 
toward the cost of training for the new job. 

Special provisions are in force in regard to journalists in a number 
of countries owing to the extreme insecurity of position in the jour- 
nalistic profession. In countries in which no legal or contractual 
regulation of the working conditions of journalists exists, the question 
is dealt with either through friendly agreements or by recourse to 
the courts. In countries where labor questions are dealt with 
through collective agreements the agreements usually provide for a 
comparatively long notice of dismissal and in some cases additional 
compensation is paid proportional to the length of service. In Italy 
this amounts to six months’ pay for ordinary journalists, foreign 
correspondents, stenographers, reporters, etc., and in addition such 
employees receive an amount equal to one month’s pay for every 
year or fraction of a year of service. 

In Japan a discharge allowance is generally paid by manufacturers, 
there being apparently a somewhat general realization of the respon- 
sibility of industry to the worker for his job and of his right to be 
indemnified for its loss. Under the 1923 factory act employers must 
give 14 days’ notice of dismissal or 14 days’ pay. In 1927 the Kawa- 
saki Dockyards in Kobe were obliged to lay off 3,000 men, to whom 
$250,000 was paid in dismissal allowances, and in the same year 
$458,000 was paid in discharge allowances to 700 men dismissed by 
an iron foundry in cha. tianieonl allowances are paid even to 
men discha: for strike activities. 

Under the law in Mexico employees discharged without justified 
cause are allowed three months’ pay: in Ecuador the requirement is 
two months’ pay for dismissed employees with more than one year’s 
service; and in Bolivia there is a graduated scale ing from one 
month’s pay for less than one year’s service to 20 months’ pay for 


25 or more years’ service. 
An interesting example of the dismissal is from 
Greece in Industrial Labor Information for 10, 1928. 


Unemployment among harbor workers resulting from the introdic- 
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tion of labor-saving methods was dealt with in a decree approved by 
the Greek Chamber on November 18, 1928. The decree granted a dis- 
missal wage to boatmen who were unemployed as a result of the direct 
loading of vessels at the new wharf in Piraeus. It was provided that 
an official committee on which the workmen were represented should 
be formed in the different ports of the country, which should deter- 
mine the maximum number of workers required for the traffic of the 
port and should select the ones to be retamed, on the basis of their 
skill and character. Among the workmen thus forced out of em- 
ployment those having a service of at least five years were to be 
paid a dismissal wage of 15,000 drachmas ($195), increasing by 2,000 
drachmas ($26) for each 2-year service period. Under certain con- 
ditions dependents of the dismissed workmen also received an in- 
demnity payment but the total amount for any one family could not 
exceed 40,000 drachmas ($520). 





es 


Old-age Pension and Insurance Systems in Foreign Countries 


CCORDING to the information available to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, systems for the care of the aged 
through public pensions or insurance systems (other than retirement 
systems for public employees) have been established by legislation in 
41 foreign countries. Not all of these systems are complete in their 
coverage. Thus, in Switzerland only certain Cantons have adopted 
such systems and in Brazil such legislation applies only to railway 
workers. Also it is to be noted that, in a few instances, systems of 
different character and coverage are in effect in the same country. 
In the great majority of countries, however (including the principal 
nde sounteles of Europe, such as England, Germany, and 
France), the systems in effect cover either the whole population or the 
whole working population, subject to certain requirements of income, 
residence, etc. 

The systems of old-age care above referred to are of three main 
types as regards contribution and benefit: 

(1) Voluntary insurance: In essence this is merely a system under 
which the Government sells annuities under more favorable rates than 
the private insurance companies. 

(2) Compulsory insurance: Under this system contributions to a 
general insurance fund are made by two or more of the three parties 
concerned—the State, the employers, and the employees. Usually, all 
three parties contribute, as in Great Britain, Germany, and in France 
(by a recent law). This fund is managed by public authority and 
out of it determined benefits are paid to each employee under the 
system when he attains a certain age. 

(3) Public pensions: Here the cost of the system is borne wholly 
by the public, and pensions are paid to citizens reaching a certain 
age, without other means of support, and without regard to whether 
ho or have been employed workers. 

these three systems, the first—voluntary insurance—needs least 
comment. It has been introduced in only six countries, and it has 
hot succeeded, as a rule, in obtaining any large coverage. 
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As already indicated, the compulsory insurance and the pu |ic 
pension are very different in their methods of approach to the p: }- 
lem of old-age dependency. The following points of difference 1, .y 
be emphasized as of particular importance: Under a public pen: .\, 
system, aid is given only in case of actual dependency, and then «|, 
in accordance with the need of the individual as established to | 
satisfaction of the administrative agency. The compulsory insura:j¢ 
system has a quite different theory. It seeks to provide that ,] 
working citizens shall have laid u for them, against their retirem-nt 
from industry, an insurance fund which will support them in tii; 
old . The old-age benefits thus received by a retired worker re 
ries snl not dependent upon the — of dependency or upon 
proof of need. the other hand, this system provides only {or 
persons who are or have been workers; it does not cover depend«nt 
persons who, for various reasons, may have reached old age withw ut 
ever having had employment within the meaning of the law. 

The compulsory-insurance principle has at present the greatest 
vogue. In general, the public pension system is favored by the Brit- 
ish dominions and the Scandinavian countries and dependencies 
(except Sweden), whereas the compulsory-insurance system is now 
in force in the principal industrial countries of Europe, such as Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Italy. 


Age Limit 


THERE is no generally accepted age limit at which old-age pensions 
or benefits shall t become payable. Not ony does the age limit vary 
from country to country, but often within the same country different 
age limits are set for the sexes and for different occupational grow): 
in some insurance systems the of retirement is dependent on yeurs 
of service and amount of contributions made. 

In general, it may be said that the age limits in European countries 
vary from 50 to 70 years, the prevailing limits being from 60 to 65 
years. In the non-European countries the age limits, on the whole, 
appear to be somewhat lower than in Europe. 

he age limit for women is usually fixed five years lower than for 
men. | 

For more hazardous occupations, such as transport and mining, 
often a lower age limit is set than for other less hazardous occupu- 
tions. 

In general, the lowest age limits occur under voluntary insurance 
systems and the highest under straight pension systems, while tlie 
compulsory insurance systems occupy a middle position in this 
respect. 

e recent legislative tendency in regard to age limit seems to |e 
toward flexibility, a certain sinosak of discretion being left to tiie 
administrative authorities to fix age standards within upper aid 
lower limits set by the law. 


Persons Covered 


Pus.ic old-age insurance or pensions are intended for and appli! 
to the economically lowest ‘groups of the population, principal 'y 
wage earners and low-salaried employees, but may include ind:- 
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pendent workers, including small employers (employing up to five 
or six workers). In order to determine these insurable or pension- 
able groups, the laws set certain economic limits on the basis of 
earnings, income, or value of property owned. These economic 
limits vary from country to country even more widely than the age 
limits. 

However, a number of countries, having introduced a public com- 
pulsory-insurance system for the low-income groups of the popula- 
tion, have established a secondary, higher-income limit for voluntary 
insurance; that is, persons whose earnings or income are above the 
income for compulsory insurance and below the secondary, higher 
limit may come under the compulsory insurance act if they so desire 
(as for instance, in Bulgaria, Germany, Hungary, Italy, etc.). Expe- 
rience shows that a certain limited number of persons take advantage 
of such a provision. 


Contributions and Benefits 


In cAsE of compulsory insurance the contributions are made either 
as a certain percentage of wages or salaries or as a definite sum of 
money to be contributed either weekly or monthly. Public contribu- 
tions to insurance funds are either proportioned to the contribution 
shares of the insured and their employers, or are in the form of grants 
representing definite sums of money either per insured, or per bene- 
ficiary or lump sums transferred periodically to the insurance fund. 

A number of foreign countries are resorting to special taxation and 
other special means of money raising for the benefit of the insurance 
or pension funds. All European countries, however, seem to avoid 
special taxation for public insurance funds. 

Old-age benefits or pensions are usually established at a point which 
will provide merely the bare necessaries of life, or a minimum of 
comfortable subsistence. As this minimum varies from country to 
country, from time to time, and even as between economic groups 
in the same country, the amount of benefit or pensions paid in differ- 
ent countries and for different groups of persons in the same country 
varies greatly. 

With a few exceptions, the benefits and pensions are considerably 
lower than the wages or salaries earned before old-age retirement. 
As a rule, in the case of insurance systems the amount of benefit is 
based upon the amount of contributions made in behalf of the insured, 
while the amount of contribution is based upon a certain percentage 
of wages or salary, or of income in the case of independent workers. 

In order closely to relate earning ability with contributions, graded 
Wage or income classes are often set up (as many as 11 in asko- 
slovakia and 17 in Yugoslavia). As, however, minute classification 
complicates administrative work, there is a tendency either to de- 
crease the wage classes to a smaller number or to do away with them 
ont leaving only the upper insurable or pensionable income 
imits, 

In a number of European countries the ety or regular benefits 
or pa are rather small, — in view of the increasing cost 
of living and depreciation of money value, in post-war years. Various 
increases and additional benefits have therefore been introduced, 
usually termed “‘bonuses.” “allowances,” ‘“‘special grants,” etc. 
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Survivors 


Most of the old-age insurance or pension systems make provisic), 
for dependent survivors, such as widow or widower, orphans, parent. 
etc. 

Usually the amount of the widow’s benefit is one-half of the bene{;; 
of her deceased husband. 

Almost all insurance systems provide that the total benefit for 
survivors may not exceed the benefit of the deceased. 


Administration 


THE experience of foreign countries seems to show that there are 
two dangers to be guarded against in the establishment and develo)- 
ment of a public insurance system, namely, the possibility of develop- 
ment of a bureaucracy and the invasion of politics. 

To avoid these dangers the administration of the insurance system 
is usually made autonomous by making the directing body elective 
either by the insured or by the contributors. In cases where employers 
contribute, both the insured and their employers elect an equal num- 
ber of their representatives to the directing insurance office, while 
the Government often appoints an impartial chairman and, in some 
systems, a number of experts, such as actuaries, economic and legal 
advisers. 

As the public is also a contributor either directly to the insurance 
fund or as a bearer of administrative expenses, a certain amount of 
direct control and supervision is usually retained by the public by 
placing the insurance system under the general direction of an execu- 
tive department, cael that of labor or the treasury. 

The accompanying table shows the chief points of the public old-age 
insurance and pension systems in operation in foreign countries: 
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‘Country and date of 
original law 





Arcentina: 
Law of 1919. 


Law of 1921__._---| 


Law of 1929 


Province of Cor- 
doba— 
Law of 1920. ....-.-. 


Province of Men- 


doza— 
Law of 1924 


Australia: 
Law of 1908 


Austria: 
Law of 1906 


Law of 1927._.._-- 


Law of 1927 


Type of system 


- Compulsory insurance -- 


gd LS 


ian aa en ee 


Pension system 


Compulsory insurance 


Pension system 


Compulsory insurance 





Law of 1928 


Belgium: 
Law of 1920___.__. 


Law of 1924 


Law of 1924 


Pension system 


Compulsory insurance 


Sateen RE nee ESE NEAR 











By whom administered 


National fund for retirement annuities 
and pensions of railroad employees. 


National fund for retirement annuities 
and grants of permanent personnel 
of private street-car, telephone, tele- 
graph, gas, electricity, and radiotele- 
graph enterprises. 


Bank employees’ national retirement 
fund. 


Bureau of labor protection of Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Board of 5—-Director of Department 
of Labor, 2 members of legislature, 
and 2 workers clected by labor 
unions. 


Commissioner of Pensions of Com- 
monwealth and deputy commis- 
sioner from each State. 


tute. 


Workers’ Insurance Institute_________- 


Ministry of Social Affairs 


National Agricultural Insurance Insti- 
tute. 


Ministry of Industry, Labor, and 
Social Welfare. 


General savings and pension fund 
under Ministfy of !ndustry, Labor, 
and Social Welfare. 


National miners’ pension fund, under 
Ministry of Industry, Labor, and 
Social Welfare. 


| 





| Central Employees’ Insurance Insti- | 








COMPARIS 


{Owing to the fluct 


Extent 










Number of perso! 


G ys ¢ 
roups of persons covered system 


Wage earners and salaried employees | 
in railway service. 


| 


No data. 


Personnel of private street-car, tele- | do eee 
phone, telegraph, gas, electricity, | 
and radiotelegraph enterprises. | 
Bank employees_...-__-_-___- | 
All inhabitants__.._........_.____. | About 100 pensi 
1921. 
es eres ko ee ee 


| No data_- 


All men and women except Asiatics, | 139,367 pensioners 


aboriginal natives of Australia, | 
Africa, New Zealand, and Islands of | 
Pacific. 


| 229,142 insured on 
1928. 


Salaried employees. _..........._____-- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Wage earners, except agricultural | Not yet in operatio 
workers. 


No data_-___- cieucae 


Not yet in operatio 


Residents born before Oct. 1, 1861 221,407 pension ¢ 


in 1921. 


Wage earners, except miners 1, 845, 112 insured i 


234,781 old-age 
132,734 survivors’ 
and 90,352 be 
married couples 
in 192s. 


COMPARISON OF 


PRINCIPAL PUBLIC 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE AND PENSION 


SYSTEMS 


IN FOREIG) 


| Owing to the fluctuation in many foreign currencies during and after the war, the conversions into United States currency are only 














Number of persons under 
system 





_| About 
1921. 


100 pensioners in 


139,367 pensioners in 1928___- 


229,142 insured on Dec, 31. 
1928. 


Not yet in operation 





| Not yet in operation _-_--_-_-_- 


| 221,407 pension certificates 
| in 1921. 


|) 1,845, 112 insured in 1928. 


934,781 old-age benefits, 


132,734 survivors’ benefits, 
and 90,352 benefits to 

married couples payabie 
in 1928. 





Conditions for receiving benefits 





Age, 45 years; 30 years’ service. Invalidity: 5 years’ 
Service. Duty disability: No age nor service re- 
quirements. 


Ordinary: Age, 45 years; 30 years’ service. Volun- 
tary: Age, 50 years; 10 years’ service. Invalidity: 
10 years’ service. Duty disability: No age nor 
service requirements. 


Ordinary: Age, 50 years; 30 years’ service. Volun- 
tary: 20 years’ service. Invalidity: 10 years’ serv- 
ice; medical certificate. Duty disability: No age nor 
service requirement. 


Age, 60 years; citizens of Argentina or 30 years’ resi- 
dence therein and 10 years’ residence in Cordoba; in- 
come not over 30 pesos ($12.74) per month; not con- 
victed of any crime. 


Age, 65 years; other conditions same as Cordoba 


Age, men, 65 years (60 years in case of permanent disa- 
bility); women, 60 years; residence, 25 years; good 
character; not wife deserters, drunkards, etc.; prop- 
erty valued at not over £400 ($1,946.60); income not 
over £65 ($316.32) a year. 


Age: Males, 65 years, females, 60 years; 5 years’ con- 
tributions; 60 and 55 years, respectively, if 10 years’ 
contributions. Invalidity: 5 years’ contributions. 


Age, 65 years; 104 weeks’ contributions during last 5 
years, including 52 contributions during last 3 years. 
Invalidity: Not able to earn one-third ordinary 
wages. 


Age, 60 years; unemployed; employed not less than 3 
—_ in last 6 years before application; in particu- 
arly needy condition. 


Age, 65 years; 500 weeks’ contributions. Invalidity 
104 weeks’ contributions during last 5 years, includ- 
ing at least 52 contributions during last 3 years. 








Age, 65 years; means less than amount of pension---- 


Age, 65 years; earnings not to exceed 12,000 francs 





Insured 


5 per cent of monthly wages up to 
1,000 pesos ($424.50); first month’s 
wage; first month’s increase in 
wages. 


_.do 


From 5 to7 per cent of monthly salary 
(according to salary) up to 1,500 
pesos ($636.75); first month’s salary; 
first month’s increase in salary. 


EL AS Ee ee ee ; 


Re i ate 


3.25 per cent of basic salary (includes 
accident insurance also). 


Ministry of Social Affairs. 





1 franc a month by unmarried males 
under 18 years, women, and girls; 3 
franes by all others. 


2 per cent of wages 








Ci 


8 pel 
plo 
($4: 


8 per 
plo 


None 


| 50 ce 


mo 


Nom 


Half of total contribution fixed by | 





Sarne 


None 


Sam 


3 pel 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


y are only approximately correct] 









































Contributions from— Benefits 
| 
Employer Government Insured Survivors 
to | 8 per ceat of wage of em-| Any deficit.._................<..cc.ae Vary according to salary; minimum, amount of —- Half of benefits of deceased— 
h’s ployee up to 1,000 pesos wages of lis phe up to 120 pesos ($50.94) per mont minimum, 100 pesos ($42.45); 
in ($424.50). Invalidity duty disability: 10 per cent of old- widow, half thereof, and chil- 
age benefits for each year of service up to maximum. dren or otherwise ifany, the other 
nak ee rwise all to widow. 
ETE OI. SRAM SSE Ordinary: \ury according to salary; minimum, 95 ber 
cent of average wages of last 5 years up to 100 
($42.45) per month. Voluntary: 2 per cent of or aa 
benefits for each year of service. Invalidity and duty 
disability: 5 per cent of ordinary benefits for each year 
| of service up to maximum. 
ry | 8 per cent of salary of em- | None......................-..-..----.- Ordinary: From 65 to 75 per cent of “ae - salary for Do. 
500 | ployee. last 5 years up to 1,500 pesos ($636.75) oluntary: 2 
ry; | ‘nod cent of ordinary benefits for each year of service. 
| validity: 34 per cent of ordinary benefits for each 
| year of service. Duty disability: 40 per cent of salary 
plus 2 per cent for year of service up to maximum. 
MIMI SC nll che i Uileee 2 2 Mntive cent... .. - - -scc4ccsed.2 ae 30 pesos ($12.74) er memeR...............-......--.---.-. 3 months’ wages. 
| 
50 centavos (21 cents) per | 50 centavos (21 cents) per month for | 50 pesos ($21.23) per month__--..--....-----..-.--------- No data. 
month for each employee. | each employee by State and local 
| governments as employers; revenue 
| from specified taxes. 
None Boel fatale eo | ee See ee ee Maximum, £52 ($253.06) a year; reduced £1 ($4.87) for | None. 
every £10 ($48.66) of property exceeding £50 ($243.33), 
| exclusive of home, 
| 
des | Sutne as from insured _ | None....-- Si Sacra tie eee ae ee Old age and invalidity: Fixed benefit, 35 per cent of bao aa —_ < Sng of de- 
| basic salary (from 80 to 400 schillings) ($11. 25 to $56.28) ceased; re) 12 per 
| per month; variable benefit, 1 per cent of basic salary ot of basic oa each; full 
for every contribution year; maximum, 40 per cent of —— > , 24 per cent of basic 
| basic salary. Total disability: Minimum, 75 per cent y each 
of basic salary. 
he tac Ns eke erties on ae Bonus of 6 schillings (84 cents) per | Old age and invalidity her scale, 10 times basic | Widow, half of benefit of de- 
| month for benefit of insured and 1.5 wage (maximum, 84 setli ($11.81) per month); ceased; orphans, one-fourth of 
to 3 schillings (21 to 42 cents) for sur- lower scale, two-thirds of higher scale (maximum 56 benefit of deceased plus bonus 
| vivors’ benefit, contributed propor- schillings ($7.87) per month), plus bonus of 6 schillings of from 1.5 to 3 sch (21to 
| tionally by State, Provincial, and (84 cents) per month. Total disability: Twice maxi- 42 cents) per month. 
municipal governments. mum in scale applicable. 
eee eee RTS Ee RT SLUR er 25 schillings ($3.52) per month...............-....----.-. None. 
Pn se | SR NE ea Pine WOMB... ....-.nccacuesecssseneen Monthly benefit of 10 times basic daily wage, plus 0.75 | Widow, half of benefit of de- 
cent for each month over 65 years, plus bonus. ceased for 12 months; haif 
validity: Moni benefit of 10 times basic wage orphans, ee > of such 
after 500 weeks’ butions; in other cases 614 times benefit; full three- 
basic wage; minimum, 12 schillings ($1.68) plus bonus. eighths of oad efit. Also 
bonus. 
CA tcl Five-eighths by State, one-eighth by | 600 to 720 francs, according to size of community where | None. 
Province, and two-eighths by leeal resident. 
community. 
iles | Game as from insured__.....| From 50 centimes to 1 franc, accord Minimum, 720 franeg per annum, plus additional] benefits | Widow, half of benefit of de- 
3; 3 to age, for every franc contributed; according to private income. ceased; 4 pg = 120 francs 
maximum, 288 frances per w Bio fran ; full orphans, 
earner; one-third of widow’s ben ~ a? at og plus additional 
additional benefits; any deficit. 
_...| 3 per cent of wages-...--.--- From 50 centimes to 1 franc, accor Minimum of 240 franes —— plus annuit after 30 | Widow, 360 francs annum 
: ~ to age for each franc contribu years’ service francs; ante, plus cost-of-living bonus; hal/ 
(maximum, 288 francs); additional 120 francs) and cost-of-living ving bonus, plus 360 fran rancs cs if orp 120 francs per annum 
benefits; expenses of administration. private income dogs not exceed 720 each; hans, 240 francs 
each; plus ditional benefits. 
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Country and date of 


COMPARISON 


[Owing to the fluctus 








z original law Type of system By whom administered 
Belgium—Continued. 
Law of 1925----.--- Compulsory insurance--.--_- Superior council under Ministry of 
4 Industry, Labor, and Social Welfare. 
Bolivia: a 
a tewot 10M.......i....2 Roce Sect eca cae Bank employees’ retirement annuities 
Be and pension fund. 
> Brasil: 
a Law of 1923_-...--|----- OnE ae a Administrative council—3_ railway 
a officials and 2 railway employees. 
> Bulgaria: 
oe paw of 1008... ...-|-.-.- eee Rm Ee State social insurance office, under 
x Ministry of Commerce, Industry, 
3 and Labor. 
a 
4 Canada: 
= Law of 1907. ..-.---|----- Me cote eects ckee DOING inno ccsecenccceeinccesateeoes 
Law of 1908__.....| Voluntary insurance._......| Superintendent of Government an- 


Law of i927__..... 


hile: 
Law of 1924. _....- 


Colombia: 
Law of 1921 


Cuba: 
Law of 1923 


Law of 1927....... 


Czechoslovakia: 


(Former Aus- 
trian law.) 


Law of 1924....... 


Pension system 


Compulsory insurance 


Compulsory collective life 
insurance. 


Compulsory insurance. ---.-.. 














nuities, under Department of Labor. 


Provincial authorities in Provinces 
and Minister of Labor in Dominion. 


Central and local funds 


Board of welfare, administration, and 
supervision of retirement funds of 
employees. 


Governors and other Government 
agents. 


Special board—equal number of rep- 
resentatives of employers and of 
workers and member of faculty of 
law of University of Habana. 


Board—4 representatives of employers 


and of insured and a pensioned ex- 
member of the judiciary. 


Central Insurance Institute 





Laer 


' 





Extent 





OF 





ee 


Groups of pergons covered 


Salaried employees_...-.-------------- 


Bank employees 


— pr ww ww we ee ee ee ee 


Railway workers 


Wage earners and salaried employees - - 


Employees of Intercolonial and Prince 
Edward Island Railways. 





All British subjects residing in Canada. 


Wage earners, independent artisans 
and craftsmen, public-service em- 
ployees and small manufacturers 
and tradesmen, with wages or in- 
come of not over 8,000 pesos ($960) 
per annum. 


Salaried employees_.__......-------_-- 


Employees and workers of industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial firms 
with pay roll of 1,000 pesos ($973.30) 
per month or over. 


Railway and tramway wage earners 
and employees. 


Maritime wage earners and employees. 





Salaried employees and nonmanual | 
Wage earners. 


Wage earners bet ween 16 and 60 years 
of age. 





Number of person 
system 









205,369 insured in ] 


No data 


5 EE Se, te 


222,043 insured in 19 


No data 


12,000 annuity 
from 1908 to 1930, 


13,294 pensions in 


No, data 


Benefits not yet 
except for disabil 


2,500,000 to 2,800,004 
insured. 





RISON OF PRINCIPAL PUBLIC OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


AND PENSION SYSTEMS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Cor 


o the fluctuation in many foreign currencies during and after the war, the conversions into United States currency are only approximately co 




















ber of persons under 
system 


Conditions for receiving benefits 








Insured 


Contributions fron 





Employer 








9 insured in 1928____- 


annuity contracts 
m 1908 to 1930, 


pensions in 1929_..--- 


not yet payable, 
t for disability. 


to 2,800,000 persons 


Age, males, 65 years, females, 60 years; 30 years’ service. 


20 to 30 years’ service. Duty disability: 10 years’ 
continuous or 15 years’ discontinuous service; medical 
certificate. 


| Age, 50 years; 30 years’ service for fuli benefit. Invalid- 


| ity: 10 years’ service; medical certificate. 


Age, 60 years; 1,040 weeks’ contributions. Invalidity: 


154 weeks’ contributions. 


Age, 70 years, voluntary, 60 years; 15 years’ service..-.--.. 


Age, 70 years; 20 years’ residence in Canada; 5 years’ 
residence in Province; annual income not over $365. 


NI iis sik cia iene mio bia ig taip ana ilar deloab eapaaoaeate 


Age, 50 years or 30 years’ service. Invalidity: 5 years’ 
service; medical certificate. Lifeinsurance: Between 
18 and 50 years of age; income of 4,800 pesos ($584.16) 
per year or more and no other insurance for more 
than 5,000 pesos ($608.50). 


Wages or salaries of not over 2,400 pesos ($2,328.92) a 
year. 


Age, 60 years, 10 years’ service; age, 55 years, 25 years’ 
service; age, 50 years, 30 Peg vA service; at any age, 
35 years’ service. Duty disability: Any age. 


Ordinary: Age, 50 years, 20 years’ service; at any age, 
25 years’ service. Voluntary: Age, 50 years, 10 years’ 
service. Invalidity: 5 years’ service or injured in line 
duty; medical certificate. 


| Age, 65 years. Invalidity: 120 months’ contributions. 


Age, 65 years; 150 weeks’ contributions... -.........-- 








3 per cent of annual salary upto 15,000 
francs. 


1 per cent of salary plus fines or deduc- 
tions from salary for absence or bad 
conduct. 


3 per cent of wages; first month’s wages; 
first month’s increase of wages. 


From 1.5 to 4 leva per week, according 
to wage scale. 


3 per cent of wages for first month and 
1% per cent t r. 


According to age and amount of an- 
nuity desired. 


To general fund, including other in- 
surance also: Wage earners, 2 per cent 
of weekly wages; independent work- 
ers, etc., 34 per cent of average 
weekly income. 


5 per cent of salary; half of first month’s 
salary; first month’s increase in sala- 
ry; 25 per cent of profit-sharing bonus. 
Life insurance: Premiums on actu- 
arial basis. 


3 per cent of wages or salaries up to $500 
monthly; first month’s salary; first 
month’s increase in salary. 


3 per cent of wages or salaries - to $500 
per month; first month’s salary or 2 
per cent of daily wages until $75 is 
reached. 


Vary according to annual earnings; 
minimum, 6 crowns; maximum, 90 
crowns. 


One-half of total contribution: Mini- 
mum, 4.30 crowns (13 cents) per 
week, less 16.5 per cent thereof; maxi- 
mum, 8.80 crowns (26 cents) per 
week, less 4 per cent thereof. 


5 per cent of annual : 
up to 15,000 francs. 


2 per cent of net prof 
r cent of charges o: 
vated notes, 5 per c 
penalty for overdue | 
and extra contributi 
1 per cent of gross inc« 
at least equal to con 
tion of worker. 


Same as from insured. 


To general fund, incl 
other insurance also: 
cent of weekly wage 


5 per cent of salaries--- 


Entire cost.........--- 


2 per cent of total wage 
salaries. 


EE ee 


Same as from insured 








‘ES—Continued 


nately correct] 








tions from— 





ployer 





f annual salary 
0 francs. 


f net profits, 20 
‘charges on pro- 
ss, 5 per cent of 
r overdue notes, 
contributions. 


gross income— 
ual to contribu- 
rker. 


n insured ---.-_--- 


fund, including 
irance also: 3 per 
pekly wages. 


f salaries_....---- 


{ total wages and 


ym insured aor. 





Government 





Benefits 


Insure: 





Survivors 





From 50 centimes to 1 franc, according 
to age, for each franc contributed 
(maximum, 288 francs per wage 
earner), plus 240 francs per wage 
earner. 


RR ict cee et ae Cee 


Revenue from 14% per cent increase in 
railway rates; fines; income from 
sale of paper and sweepings; gifts; 
interest on accumulated capital. 


Same as from insured 


Same as from insured; maximum, 
$100,000 per annum (as employer). 


Half by Federal Government and 
other half and administrative ex- 
penses by Province. 


To general fund, including other in- 
surance also: 1 per cent of weekly 
wages of wage earners; 3}4 per cent 
of average weekly income of inde- 
pendent workers, etc.; revenue from 
specified taxes. 


Entire cost as employers; otherwise 
none. 





} 
i eo somalia 
| 
| 


rg ee 


| 
| 
| 


TOO mmm mm meme ee eee eee 





Maximum, 450 francs per annum; same amount to wife; 
bonus of 240 francs. 


From 70 to 100 per cent of salary. Duty disability: 
After 10 years’ service, 50 per cent of average salary of 
last 5 years, plus 10 per cent for each additional 5 years’ 
Service, payable for 5 years. 


Old age and invalidity: Vary according to wages; mini- 
mum, 90 per cent of average wages up to 100 milreis; 
medical treatment and medicines in case of sickness. 


Minimun, 1,500 leva ($105); maximum, 6,000 leva ($420) 
annually; plus 1 lev (7 cents) multiplied by number of 
weeks’ contributions over 156. Invalidity: Minimum, 
1,500 leva ($105); maximum, 6,000 leva ($420) annually; 
plus 2 leva (14 cents) multiplied by number of weeks’ 
contributions over 156. 


1% per cent of average monthly wage, multiplied by 
number of years of service; maximum, $20 per mont 
or two-thirds of wages. 


Peas 00 05 Ole. - ose ec bee 


Maximum, $240 per year; may be reduced by amount of 
private income over $125. 


Amount of average wage for last year if insured 10 years or 
more; 75 per cent thereof if insured from 5 to 10 years; 
and 50 per cent in all other cases. 


Old age and invalidity: Amount to credit in fund or 
= or life benefits proportionate to years of 
service. 


Old age an duty disability: 2 per cent of wages or salary 
for each year of service; maximum, $200 per month. 


Ordinary: 75 per cent of average wages or salary for last 
6 months up to $100; 65 per cent from $100 to $500. Vol- 
untary: 3 per cent of ordinary pension for each year of 
service. Invalidity: 65 per cent of average wages for 
last two years. 


Old age and invalidity: Vary according to earnings; cost- 
of-living bonus. 


Annually, 550 crowns ($16.50), plus one-fifth of contribu- 
tions; bonus of 500 crowns ($15); and one-tenth of bene- 
fit for each child or dependent grandchild. 








Death benefit: Widow, 240 francs 
per annum; half orphans, 120 
francs per annum; full orphans, 
240 francs per annum. 


From 6 months’ to 3 years’ 
salary. 


50 per cent of benefit of deceased, 
plus 25 per cent if he had 10 and 
under 30 years’ service. 


Widow or incapacitated widow- 
er, 40 per cent of benefit of 
d ; half orphans, 30 per 
cent each; full orphans, 50 per 
cent each; other dependents, 
if no widow nor child, 30 per 
cent each; total not to exceed 
benefit of deceased. 


No data. 


On death of beneficiary beforé~ 
time specified, annuity paid to 
dependents. 


None. 


300 pesos ($36.51) for funeral ex- © 
penses; return of any unex- 
pended contributions of de- 
ceased if he so designated. 


Widow and childien, amount to 
credit of deceased in fund; if no 
widow nor children, to heirs 
named in will. Life insurance 
beneficiaries, minimum, 5,000 
pesos ($608.50). 


Amount equal 4 —- of de- 
up , pesos 
($2,328.92) per year. 


None. 


If in need, benefits of deceased, 
half to widow and half to chil- 
dren or parents; ifno children, 
parents, nor sisters, all to widow. 


Widow, half of benefits of de- 
ceased; cost-of-living bonus. 


Widow or disabled widower with 
2 or ace Sera children, 
half of t of deceased; on 
remarriage, lump sum equal 
to 3 times widow’s benefit; 
half orphans, one-fifth of bene- 
fit of deceased; full orphans, 
two-fifths of such benefit each. 
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Country and date of 
original law 


Czechoslovakia—Con. 














Type of system 


Law of 1929.......| Compulsory insurance---.-- 
| 
Denmark: 
Law of 1927...---- Pension system. ............ 
ce: 
Law of 1938.......- Compulsory insurance. --..-. 
ermany: 
TE SE owen eduw | Se ee eee 
| 
Law of 1911.._-.--- hevetdibia Een 
} 
La of 1933... ....)....- iiss i scniticemnecinwiietieas 
Great Britain: 


Lew of 1925.._....|.....do 
| 


Greece: 
Law of 1907______. — isc iccmmcechdaiieta 

| 

| 

! 

| 
le AE i. MD. 1 etattistileiiuintleiniiancics 

Greenland: | 
Law of 1926....... | Pension system... ............ 

| 
w of i sictigiien Compulsory insurance... 
Law of 1900....... ____- i consent ale mes 

Irish Free State: 

Law of 1908....... Pension system.._........... 





By whom administered | 





Central Insurance Institute._......._- | Professional and administrative em- 
ployees. 
| 
| 
Local governments...........--------- All citizens resident in Kingdom or 


National Insurance Office, under Min- 
istry of Labor. 


Territorial insurance offices under pro- 
vincial government; and national 
insurance office. 


National insurance office for salaried 
employees under Ministry of Labor. 


Federal Miners Insurance Association_ 


Ministry of Health, Post Office, and 
authorized insurance societies. 


Seamen’s invalidity fund_..........._- 


Workers’ insurance su coun- 
cil under Ministry of ational 
Economy. 


Pe IS oo ites aiecee tates 


City and parish officials..............- 


Pension commissioner under Ministry 
of Finances. 





Extent 


Groups of persons covered 


employed on Danish vessels. 


Wage earners with annual income not 
exceeding 18,000 francs ($705.60); in- 
creased by 2,000 francs ($78.40) for 
each child after second and reduced 
4 3,000 franes ($117.60) if no chil- 

ren. 


Workers, journeymen, domestic serv- 
ants, home workers, crews of Ger- 
man vessels, assistants, and appren- 
tices working for remuneration. 





Salaried employees with annual salary 
of not over &,400 marks ($2,000.88). 


eee... ....0- cata sheteeaos 


Wage earners 16 years and over, except 


nonmanual workers with annual 
earnings over £250 ¢$1,216.62). 





ama tetG SORTMION oars i oi once 


Salaried employees and wage earners | 
in industrial, handicraft, and com- | 
mercial establishments, building and | 
transportation. 


Every Greenlander unable to provide 
for his living. 


Wage earners, and salaried employees 
with annual earnings up to 6,000 
pengo ($1,049), in industry, trade, 
and transport. 


All men and women between 18 and 
60 years of age. 


All citizens over 7) years with income 
not over £39 5s. ($191.01) a year. 





| 1,368,446 in receipt o 



























IMPARISON OF 


Number of person 
System 


265,000 employees 4 
1928 to whom 1] 
applicable. 


89,000 pensioners in 
8 per cent of po 
65 years of age or 


Act effective Feb 
1930, and appli 
8,500,000 insured 
and 13,000,000 
aries. 


18,000,000 persons in 
1928; 2,703,000 
aries (1,767,000 
beneficiaries; 66, 
age beneficiaries; 
widows and dll 
phans) in 1927. 


3,310,000 insured, 74, 
eficiaries, and 77,8 
vivors receiving 
in 1928, 


723,724 wage earne 
49,590 salaried em 
insured and 344, 
earners and 22,427 
employees benefi 
July, 1929. 


benefit, in 1929, in 
Kingdom. 


ING GOO... «..ccsnK 


do. in dol tg aes oe ae 


do 


About 1,000,000 wag 
ers. 


43,000 insured, an¢ 
pensions granted, 


116,000 pensioners in 
about 58 per cent 
lation over 70 yea 

































pr of persons under 
system 





employees at end of 
to whom law was 
table. 


mnsioners in 1923, or 
cent of population 
of age or over. 


wtive February 5, 
and applicable to 
0 insured persons 
13,000,000 benefici- 


0 persons insured in 
2,703,000 benefici- 
(1,767,000 invalid 
jaries; 66,000 old- 
sneficiaries; 331,000 
and 511,000 or- 
) in 1927. 


insured, 74,787 ben- 
ss, and 77,559 sur- 
receiving benefits 


wage earners and 
salaried employees 
d and 344,344 wage 
sand 22,427 salaried 
yees beneficiaries in 
1929. 


in receipt of old-age 
it, in 1929, in United 
fiom. 


1,000,000 wage earn- 


Isured, and 2,000 
bs granted, in 1921. 


nsioners in 1925, or 
8 per cent of popu- 
over 70 years. 


as 





be 
se 


BISON OF PRINCIPAL PUBLIC OLD-AGE INSURANCE AND PENSION SYSTEMS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 


othe fluctuation in many foreign currencies during and after the war, the conversions into United States currency are only approximately correct] 








| | 


Conditions for receiving benefits 


Age, men, 65 years, women, 60 years, 60 months’ con- 
tributions; men, 60 years, women, 55 years, 480 
months’ contributions; salary not more than 42,000 
crowns ($1,260) per annum. 


Age, 65 years; in exceptional cases, 60 years; if earning 
capacity reduced to one-third or less, 62 years. For 
full pension, private income not to exceed 100 crowns 
($26.80) for single person or married couples where 
one thereof is 65 years or over. 


Age, 60 years, but may be postponed to 65 years; 30 
years’ contributions. Voluntary: Age 55 years; 25 
— contributions. Invalidity: 480 days’ contri- 
yutions. 


Age, 65 years. Invalidity: Permanently disabled 


Age, 65 years and loss of two-thirds of earning capacity - 


Age, 65 years; 104 weeks’ contributions; insured at 
least 5 years; residence in Great Britain for 2 years; 
and employment in Great Britain 


Age, 56 years; 25 years’ service. Invalidity: 15 years’ 
service. 





Incapacity for work due to old age or to work for many | 
years. Invalidity: Incapacity for work due to | 
physical or mental disorders. 


i 


Be PO idtictntakgubsccutinansigesbneuunnawamnebiiaes 


Age, 65 years; 400 weeks’ contributions. Invalidity: 
200 weeks’ contributions; not able to earn—wage 
varners: one-third of average wages of similar workers; 
salaried employees: one-half amount received by 
similar employees. 


Age, 60 years; have not received poor relief for 5 years 
revious, not able to provide for themselves. Inva- 
idity: Under 60 years in special circumstances. 





Age, 70 years 





Insured 





To general fund including other insur- 
ance also: Vary according to salary 
class; minimum, 12 crowns (36 cents), 
maximum, 250 crowns ($7.50) per 
month. 


To general fund, including other insur- 
ance also: 5 per cent of wages. 


Half of total contributions (from 5 to 
7 per cent of wages, according to 
wage scale). 


One-half of total contribution (from 
2 to 30 marks) (48 cents to $7.15) ac- 
cording to salary class. 


Three-fifths of total contribution, cal- 
culated on actuarial basis (about 10 
per cent of wages). 


Men: 442d. (9 cents) per week; women : 
2d. (4 cents) per week. 


3 to 30 drachmas a -nonth, plus sea- 
men’s marriage contributions, wages 
of deserters, fimes, etc. 


To general fund, including other in- 
surance also: From 3 to 6 per cent 
of wages or salary as fixed by board. 


ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee mew eee 


To general fund including other insur- 
ance also: Wage earners, 2 per cent 
of wages; salaried employees, 244 per 
cent of salary. 


Men, 2 crowns (53.6 cents) per annum; 
women, 1 crown (26.8 cents) per 
annum. 





Contributions from— 


Two-fifths of total contribu- 


tions. 





For men: 4d. (9 cents) per | 


week; for women: 
(5 cents) per week. 


80 per cent of seamen’s con- 
tributions. 


Same as from insured _ _-_--- 


Same as from insured --.-_-_- 


| 
244 d. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























— [sere { } 
ontinued 
correct] 
om— Benefits 
: oe 
| Government Insured Survivors 
| 
Bers) aie eee Teese: sae lisccrichetd 
eee | NNN 3c ee EON se ee. __| 3,600 crowns ($108) plus additional benefit of from 2 to 50 | Widow or widewer, half of bene- 
| ' crowns (6 cents to $1.50) for each month’s contribution, fit of deceased; half orphans, 
according to wage scale. one-fourth of such nefit 
each; full orphans, half of bene- 
fit of deceased—aggregate, not 
more than benefit of deceased. 
ice cegiee ena | State: Seven-twelfths of cost, plus | From 378 to 1,008 crowns ($101.30 to $270.14) per annum, | None. 
| 350,000 crowns ($93,800) per annum according to district, sex, and whether single or 
| in 1929. Local governments: Re- married. 
| mainder of cost. 
| | 
_ eee | Subsidy based on estimated needs.....| 40 per cent of average annual wages at age 60 to 65 years; Death benefit: Lump sum equal 
| proportionate reduction at age 55. Invalidity: 40 per to 20 per cent of average annual 
| cent of annual wages, plus 1 per cent of such wages for wages—minimum, 1,000 francs 
| each year of service over 30; maximum, 50 per cent of ($39.20), but not more than 
wages. two-thirdsof such wages, plus 
100 francs ($3.92) for each child. 
viieueiaialadss | Annual bonus for each benefit and cost | Basic amount, plus a percentage of contributions after | Monthly average widow’s bene- 
| of administration. Jan. 1, 1924, and @ State bonus. Monthly average; fit in second quarter of 1928 
benefit in second quarter of 1928 was 29.84 marks ($7.11). was 19.53 marks ($4.65) and of 
orphans 13.04 marks ($3.11). 
| 
of | Cost of administration.___......--..-.| Monthly average benefit of 83 marks ($19.77) on Dec. 1, | Monthly average benefit on Dec. 
1928, 1, 1928: Widow, 45 marks 
($10.72); orphans, 38 marks 
($9.05). 
mtribu- | 72 marks ($17.15) per annum for each | 168 marks ($40) per annum, plus 72 marks ($17.15), 20 per | Widow, three-fifths of basic 
| old-age and widow’s benefit, and 36 cent of contribution before Jan. 1, 1924, and 90 marks wage of deceased plus 72 marks 
marks ($8.58) for each orphan’s bene- ($21.43) for each dependent child under 18 years. ($17.15) per annum; orphans, 
it. one-half of such basic wage 
plus 36 marks ($8.57) per an- 
num each. 
ents) per | £4, 000, 000 ($19, 466,000) a year for 10 | 10s. ($2.43) a week toinsured; same amount to wife of | Widow 10s. ($2.43) a week plus 
: 246d. {| years from 1926-27. iusured be! ween 65 and 70 years of age. 5s. ($1.22) for first child and 3s. 
i | (73 cents) for each other child; 
full orphans, 7s. 6d. ($1.83) per 
week. 
| 
en’s con- | Some contributions from maritime | One twenty-fifth of basic sum multiplied by number of | Widow, 70 per cent of benefits 
| districts, and 7 per cent of receipts years of service. Invalidity: Total, one-half basicsum,} of deceased fy 10 per cent for 
| from port funds. plus one-thirtieth thereof for each year ofserviceover 10;| each child; full orp 55 per 
partial: one-third of basic sum plus two forty-fifths cent of benefits of deceased 
} thereof for each of service over 10. plus 15 per cent for each orphan 
| after first. 
ed__ ag Ni ee Amount fixed by spe@ial board_................----.-.2. Widow and children, amount 
| fixed by special board. 
aoe Province: Maximum, 100 crowns | Amount fixed by district council....._..................| None. 
($26.80) for single person and 150 
crowns ($40.20) for married couple; 
district council: remainder of cost. 
“ ees: Subsidy of 4,000,000 pengo ($699,600) | Old age an: invalidity: 120 pengo ($20.99) a year, plus 19 





in fifth year of operation, then plus 
5 per cent a year up to 14,000,000 
pengo ($2,448,600) a year; adminis- 
trative expenses. 


1 crown (26.8 cents) for every person 
liable to contribute. 


Entire cost 











per cent of annual contribution for salaried employee, 
and 24 per cent for wage earner; also 5 per cent of bene- 
fit for each dependent child, with maximum of 20 per 
cent. 


Old age an: invalidity: From 20 to 200 crowns ($5.36 to 
$53.60) per annum, i 


From 1 to 10s. (24 cent to $2.43) per week, depending on 
private income. ; 


101964°—30. 


Widow, half of benefit of de- 
ceased; half orphans, 15 per 
cent of such benefit each; full 
orphans, 30 per cent of such 
benefit each. 


None. 


Do. 





(Face p.8.) No.3 











COMPARISON OF P 










[Owing to the fluctuatior 














—— of | Type of system By whom administered aha? 5 PE S. ee ener 
Groups of persons covered Number of persons un 











a | system 

-@ Isle of Guernsey: | tee oe 

i Law of 1936. ...... | Pension system. ........---- NER ieee ee ene a oe | Citizens with inadequate income and | No data______.________- 
Lea | not able to earn living because of | 
a | | old age. 

-#@ italy: : r - ; 

“a Law of 1919. ...-.- | Compulsory insurance. - - --- National insurance institute and pro- | All citizen employees between 15 and | 6,762 invalidity beneficia 

vincial institutes. 65 years of age in industry, trade, or 17,006 old-age beneficia 


bea (supersedes ear- 
ee lier law pro- 
viding for vol- 

4 untary insur- 
sus ance for manu- 


profession, including domestic ser- 
vice, home industries, agriculture, | 
and public service. 


and 8,795 survivor be 
ficiaries in 1926. 


























. al workers.) 
: Japan: . 
Law of 1916..-.-_--- Voluntary life and endow- | PU I oo iccencnnesdeckseseueussee All persons between 16 and 60 years of | 13,305,700 contracts in 1 
| ment insurance. age. 1 
; Law of 1926...-.--- Voluntary annuity insur- |____- itadick benancceius sin entaeenewous All persons between 12 and 80 years 178,036 contracts in 1928 
+ 4 ance. | of age. 
= Latvia: : : ; ae | 
4 Law of 1922....... Compulsory insurance - - - --- Sickness funds union under Ministry | Wage earners and salaried employees..| Not yet in operation; 140 
2 of Welfare. | members of  insurd 
3 | funds in 1926. 
* Luxemburg: ee ? 
a ee Le ae GOR kncctinciensqon en ansteos State insurance institute --..........--- | Workers, servants, and salaried em- | No data_______-- cee 
4 |  ployees earning not more than 10,000 | 
% francs annually. 
= Netherlands: | 
: Law of 1913. ..-...-.|----- iccticmensnienen _---.--| State labor boards and State insurance | Wage earners whose income does not | 237,663 old-age beneficis 
‘ bank. exceed 3,000 florins ($1,206) per year. on Oct. 1, 1927. 
. 4% Newfoundland: 
4 Law of 1911.....-- Pension system. ......-..-.-- Colonial Government _----.......------ All residents of Newfoundland for 20 | No data____._.._.___-- 
p: years. | 
New Zealand: ‘ | 
Law of 1898. ....-- Ricaiee "_ RESRE eeie R iee ReOe Commissioner of pensions and dis- | All residents of New Zealand for 25 | 24,875 old-age pensions 
trict registrars. continuous years, except certain Ma- 4,098 widows’ pens 
ories, aliens, Asiatics. (covering also &,933 
phans) on Mar. 31, 1 
Norway: | 
Law of 1998........)..... Ri a diaias ates State insurance institute and local | All citizens resident in country or sail- | Not yet in operation. _- 
| old-age assistance commissions. | ing under Norwegian flag at least 
4 | half of time since reaching 16 years | 
Be of age. 
a Poland: 
4 Law of 1928......- Compulsory insurance---.-..| Local insurance institutions and cen- | Salaried employees..______-.-___-_____- No dete... ee 
= tral insurance fund. | 
3 Portugal: 
Be Law of 1919. ...._./_.... Seer ees Social insurance and general provident | All persons from 15 to 65 years of age |____- | ERED 
7a institute. ' earning less than 900 escudos a year. 
a Rumania: 
q ok a A LT MEE Le Central insurance office. ......-.-..--- Workers in mines, smelting works, |___-- ee 
a quarries, factories, and handicrafts. 
va 
va Russia (U.S. 8. R.): 
= Law of 1925..._.- Pension system. ............ Local insurance offices, under Federal | School teachers, ‘‘labor heroes,’’ tex- | 21,800 school teachers 
“a Commissariat of Labor. tile workers, metal, electrical, mine, 1,706 textile workers 
4 railway, and water transport work- sioned in swe 1928. 
: ers. data for other groups 
Spain: 
F Law of 1919. ..__- Compulsory insurance... . National provident institute.......__- Wage earners between 16 and 65 years | 2,398,516 insured on Ju 
of age with income not over 4,000 1928. 
pesetas ($772) a year. 
| 




























MPARISON OF PRINCIPAL PUBLIC OLD-AGE INSURANCE AND PENSION SYSTEMS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


wing to the fluctuation in many foreign currencies during and after the war, the conversions into United States currency are only approximg 





























Contributio 
‘ ie at Conditions for receiving benefits egos Sc ee ee 
Number of persons uncer ' . 
system Insured Emplo 
a cceee en Se ee ee pres 
fa a cna | Inadequate income and incapacitated by old age...... Nome __.____-___-.---- eee eee. i res 
| 
,762 invalidity beneficiaries, | Age, 65 years; 240 biweekly contributions. Invalidity: | From 0.50 to 3 lire biweekly, accord- ____- cess cscs 
17,006 old-age beneficiaries, 120 biweekly contributions; less than one-third earn-; ing to wage. 
and 8,795 survivor bene- ing ability of similar workers. 
ficiaries in 1926. | 
| 
| 
3,305,700 contracts in 1928- | Life insurance, death of insured; endowment, 10, 15, | According to amount of contract, cal- = a 
29. | 20, 25, 30, 35, or 40 years’ contributions. culated on actuarial basis 
| 
78,036 contracts in 1928-29__| Immediate annuities: Age, 40 to 80 years. Deferred ____- Ne sa tert aia cinerea SS ee 
| annuities: Age, 50, 55, €0, and 65 years as stipulated 
| in contract. | 
ot yet in operation; 140,440 | To be fixed in special law_.._...............-..----_-- To general fund, including other in- | Same as from in 
members of insurance | | surance also. Not less than 1 nor 
funds in 1926. more than 3 per cent of wages. 
hess cine candela Age, 65 years; 2,700 days’ service_---..............--.-- ee (eee ae 
~ . . . . 
137,663 old-age beneficiaries | Age, 65 years. Invalidity: 150 weeks’ contributions | None........------.------------------- From 16 to 24 ce 
on Oct. 1, 1927. | by employer. per employee 
to sex and age. 
as wnat | Age, 75 years; pension needed for support___.....-__-__|.____ WN... aden iameniemeunienetiiieed None___.-_-____. 
,875 old-age pensions and | Age: Men, 65 years; women, 60 years; if 2 or more de- |__.-- Dh oo circa timieaamianenbaweticcnaa = aaa 
4,098 widows’ pensions | pendent children under 15 years: men, (0 years, 
(covering also 8,933 or- women, 55 years; annual income of less than £97 10s. 
phans) on Mar. 31, 1928. ($474.48) for single person and £143 ($695.91) for mar- 
| ried person. 
Yot yet in operation ---__---- | Age, Ee Oe eT re ee | a SL ccc csc enn ene naoainntmnnneness pee i scsncen- 
| | 
j ; 
IEE a ae | Age, 65 years; or, men, 60 years, 480 months’ contribu- | Nothing to three-fifths of 8 per cent of | From two-fifths 
| tions; women, 55 years, 420 months’ contributions. ;_ salary, according to salary. per cent of sal: 
Invalidity: 60 months’ contributions; unable to earn | ing to salary. 
half what similar employees earn. 
} | 
SS ee aes | Age, 70 years; 1,410 weeks’ contributions. Invalidity: | To general fund, including otherinsur- | To general fund 
235 weeks’ contributions. / ance also: 14 per cent of wages or other insurance 
salaries up to 900 escudos. cent of wages ¢ 
to 900 escudos. 
} 
thea niciate btese-eiand Age, 65 years; 1,200 weeks’ contributions. Invalidity: | i Pe Ie III 6 gb cae sence cnness-.25. Same as from ins 
200 weeks’ contributions. 
1,800 school teachers and | Age, males, 60 years, 25 years’ service; females, 55 | None.................-..------------- From 16 to 22 | 
1,706 textile workers pen- years, 20 years’ service; miners, 50 years, 20 years’ | wages. 
sioned in July, 1928. No service. 
data for other groups. 
nn o-eeer 2.) A OR RR ios osc ck acdeweednnctsacecesedhebeeund | Vary according to benefits desired__.__| 3 pesetas (58 cent 
1928, | per worker unc 
| in its employ 
month and I 
(1.93 cents) p 
| those in its ¢€ 
! shorter periods 








INTRIES—Continued 


ipproximately correct] 








ntributions from— 





Employer 





16 to 24 cents weekly 
employee, according 
ex and age. 


two-fifths to all of 8 
cent of salary, accord- 
to salary. 


sneral fund, including 
er insurance also: 6 per 
t of wages or salary up 
00 escudos. 


as from insured 


16 to 22 per cent of 
es. 


tas (58 cents) monthly 
worker under 45 years 
its employ at least 1 
nth and 10 centimes 
3 cents) per day for 
so in its employ for 
rter periods. 





Government 


RR IMD oh sn iene See 


| 100 lire a year for each benefit; admin- 
| istrative expenses. 


| 


| 
| Administrative expenses 


Same as from insured 





| | 
| One-third of basic benefit; commune | 
repays one-fifth of this. 


do nh ly dil sis at icles in i ee in-charge al apa ae | 


Half by State (maximum, 300 crowns 
($80.40) for single person and 450 
crowns ($120.60) for married couple) | 
and half by local government. | 


To general fund, including other insur- 
ance also: 13.33 escudos for each sol- 
dier recruited; cost of administra- 
tion. 


15,000,000 lei per year 


From 16 to 22 per cent of wages as em- 
ployer. 


Textile workers: Four-ninths of wages; others, one-half 





12 pesetas ($2.32) annually per worker 
employed 1 year or 1 peseta (19.3 
cents) per month per worker em- 
ployed 1 month. 














Benefits 





Insured 





8s. ($1.95) a week 


Old age and invalidity: 66 per cent of first 120 biweekly 
contributions plus 50 per cent of next 120 and 25 per 
cent of remaining contributions, and 100 lire a year. 


Endowment: From 20 to 450 yen ($9.97 to $224.33) 


Under installment contribution plan: Minimum, 120 
yen ($59.82); maximum, 2,400 yen ($1,196.40); under 
single contribution plan, 12 yen ($5.98) per annum. 

To be fixed in special law 


Vary according to wages and length of service. Mini- 
mum, 360 francs. 


Old age and invalidity: Basic amount (260 times total 
contributions divided by number of weeks insurance 
was in effect), plus 11.2 per cent of total contributions, 
but not less than one-fifth of basic amount. 


Maximum: £45 10s. ($221.42) a year; reducible in accord- 
ance with income and value of property. 


60 per cent of difference between income and basic sum 
—_— that 60 per cent thereof secures necessaries 
of life). 


Old age and invalidity: 40 per cent of basic salary plus 
one-sixth of 1 per cent for every month’s contribution 
over first 120 months; maximum, three-fifths of basic 
salary; for each dependent child under 18 years, one- 
tenth of basic salary; total pension not to exceed basic 


Total amount of annual earnings. Invalidity: Vary ac- 
cording to number of contributions; mum, one- 
sixth of annual earnings; maximum, total amount of 
annual earnings. 


150 lei a year, unless disabled for work, then same as for 
invalidity; cost-of-living bonus. Invalidity: 150 lei 
plus 0.10 leu for each week of contributions over 200; 
cost-of-living bonus. 


of wages; minimum, 20 rubles ($10.29) per month; 
maximum, 112.5 rubles ($57.89) per month. 


Maximum, 2,000 pesetas ($386) a year._-...-....---.---- 


Survivors 



















Death benefit: Widow or or- 


phansg, 50 lire per month for 6 
months. 


From 20 to 450 yen ($9.97 to 
$224.33) . 


None. 
Do. 


Widow, one-half of benefit of de- 
ceased; orphans, one-fifth of 
benefit of deceased; total not to 
exceed benefit of deceased. 


Widow, one-fifth more than basic 
amount of benefit of deceased 
husband; orphans, the same. 
Aggregate not to be more than 
benefit of deceased. 


Widow, same pension at age of 65. 


None. 


Widow, three-fifths of benefit of 
deceased; half orphans, one- 
fifth of such benefit each; full 
orphans, two-fifths of such 
benefit each. 


Benefits for dependents may be 
obtained by extra contribution: 
Amount graduated ss 
to years of membership an 
amount of contributions. 


None. 


Death benefit: Maximum, 5,000 
pesetas ($965) a year. 
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Country and date of 
original law 


Type of system 








Sweden: 
Law of 1913 


Switzerland: 
Canton Neuf- 
chatel— 
Law of 1898. _. 


Canton Vaud— 
Law of 1907-__. 


Canton Glaris— 
Law of 1916- __ 
Canton Appensell 
Ext.)— 
Law of 1925-_-_- 


Union of South Africa: 
Law of 1928....... 


U y: 
fon of 1919 


Law of 1919_....-- 





Yugoslavia: 
Law of 1922_.....- 


Law of 1926..._._-. 





Compulsory insurance 


Voluntary insurance 


Pension system 


Compulsory insurance 


we we ee oem ee eee ww eee ees 


COMPARISON 





National insurance fund and local in- 
surance cornmittees. 


Cantonal fund for people’s insurance 
and local insurance committees. 





Commissioner of pensions and district 
pension officers. 


Office. 


Retirement and 
lic service employees. 





| 


| 

Honorary council—2 representatives of 
employers and 2 of employees and 1 
of Government. 


Central workers’ insurance institute 
and local workers’ insurance insti- 
tutes. 


Journalists’ insurance fund under 
Ministry of Social Affairs. 

















State insurance bank, general board of | 
direct taxes, and National Labor | 


nsion fund for pub- | 


Extent 


(;roups of persons covered 


| Citizens between 17 and 67 years of age. 


| 
| Residents of Canton and natives resi- 
| dent elsewhere. 


All persons between 17 and 50 years of 
age. 


age. 


| 


| 
| 


All white and colored persons 


All persons 


Railroad, telegraph, street railway, 
telephone, water, and gas company 
employees and laborers. 


Bank and stock exchange employees - __ 


Every citizen who works for remuner- 
ation. 


Newspaper editors, and 


reporters, 
draftsmen. 





OF 









[Owing to the fluctuat 


Number of persons 


system 
! 


3,659,200 insured and 
beneficiaries in 1926 


No data 


About 17,000 insured iz 
About 33,000 insured i 


25,524 white and 8,10 
ored old-age pens} 
from Jan. i to Feb. 2 


24,671 pensioners in 1 


1,598 beneficiaries an 
survivors’ benefit in 


471,200 insured at end ¢ 


No data 


ee 





PARISON OF PRINCIPAL PUBLIC OLD-AGE INSURANCE AND PENSION SYSTEMS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES- 












wing to the fluctuation in many foreign currencies during and after the war, the conversions into United States currency are only approximat 


| 
} 


Contribution: 


4 Conditions for receiving benefits 
Number of persons under 


| 
| 
| “4 ay } , y 

system Insured Employ 
| 





,659,200 insured and 344,492 | Age, 67 years. Invalidity: Any age-.-.........-.------- | From 3 to 33 crowns (80 cents to $8.84) | None___..._---- 
beneficiaries in 1926. | per year, according to assessed an- | 
nual income. | 








| . 
ehitriiscmaieroninnmapencainns | I tnnitntiqrericnenertisnntintnaniies | Vary according to age of insured____---|----- BD.....nthevanie 
| | 
| 
| | 
a a craic cae atinarnniat | Age, 50to65 years. Invalidity: Any age....--....----. Maximum: $3,000 francs ($579), first |.---- a ee 
| year; 1,000 francs ($193), subsequent 
| years; 500 francs ($96.50), last 10 
| years. 
bout 17,000 insured in 1925_.| Age, 65 years, after 400 francs ($77.20) contributions. | 6 francs ($1.16) a year_......--.-------- tis GO. . cxcetes 
Invalidity: Any age. | 
' } 
| 
SB SO ee ee a 10 franes ($1.93) a year_........-.------ aici er «oak emer s 
5,524 white and 8,101 col- | Age, 65 years; income not to exceed pension schedule; | None-----...-.--.------------------- an eer 
ored old-age pensioners residence in Union 15 years; a British subject. 
from Jan. 1 to Feb. 28, 1929. | 
,671 pensioners in 1926..-.-- Age, 60 years, or entirely disabled and in abject poverty. |----- ET eg eT ES 20 centesimos (20. 
Foreigners or naturalized citizens: Residence in month for e 
country for 15 years. earner. 
598 beneficiaries and 901 | 30 years’ service; age 50 years, after 10 years’ service. | 4 per cent of total pay; first month’s | 8 per cent of total 
survivors’ benefit in 1926. Invalidity: 10 years’ service. increase in pay, if pay is more than wages and sala 





50 pesos ($51.71). 


NN i aa incase: icsheldiabeiain | Age, 60 years, 30 years’ service; deduction of 1 year from | To general fund including other in- | To general fund 
| age limit for each year of service over 30, minimum surance also: 5 per cent of salary; other insurance 
10 years’ service. first month’s increase in salary. cent of salar 


amounts loane: 


1,200 insured at end of 1924.| Age, 70 years; 500 weeks’ contributions. Invalidity: | 9 per cent of basic daily wage__.--...-- Same as fromins 
200 weeks’ contributions. 


éadecunsinciwencee 10 years’ service. Invalidity: Noservice requirement -.| From 2to4 percent of monthly salary, |----- (0. .cceeaa 
according to years of pensionable 
service; maximum salary for calcu- 
lation, 5,000 dinars per month. 














a 





NTRIES—Continued 


pproximately correct] 


ntributions from— 


Employer 


Governmert 


| Unpaid contributions, by local gov- 


ernment; three-fourths of supple- 
mentary benefits by State and one- 


fourth by provincial and local gov- | 


ernments. 


| To old-age annuity: From 1.32 to 2.76 | 


francs (25 to 53 cents) per monthly 
benefit of 10 francs ($1.93), according 
to age. To death benefit: From 19 
to 48 centimes (4 to 9 cents) per 100 
francs ($19.30) of capital insured, 
according to age. Administrative 
expenses. 


From 6 to 10 francs ($1.16 to $1.93) for 
each annual contribution of 6 to 60 
franes ($1.16 to $11.58); administra- 
tive expenses. 


85,000 francs ($16,405) per year by Can- 
ton and 1 franc (19.3 cents) per in- 
habitant by local government. 


| 1.50 francs (29 cents) per inhabitant by 


Entire cost 


tesimos (20.7 cents) per | 


ith 
ler, 


for 


‘ent of total amount of | 


es and salaries. 


‘neral fund including None 


‘r insurance also: 12 per 
| of salary; tax on 
punts loaned by bank. 


as from insured 


each wage | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Canton and 50 centimes (9.65 cents) 


per inhabitant by local government | 


per year. 


Revenue from special tax; any deficit___ 








Benefits 





| Old-age: Percen age of contributions varying with age 
and income; minimum, men, 51.30 crowns ($13.74); 


Survivors 





None. 





women, 41.04 crowns ($11), per year. Maximum, 


| ($120.99), per year. Invalidity: Percentage of contri- 

| butions varying with age and income; supplementary 
benefits in certain cases. 

Minimum: 100 francs ($19.30) 4 month 


Vary according to amount of contribution. Invalidity: 
| Vary according to age and «mount of contribution. 


From 180 to 300 francs ($34.74 to $57.90) a year 


Men, from 200 to 400 francs ($88.60 to $77.20) a year; 
women, from 150 to 300 francs ($28.96 to $57.90) a year. 





From £3 to £30 ($14.60 to $146) per annum according to 
| private income, and whether white or colored. 


Old age and invalidity: Graduated according to salary 
scale; maximum, full salary or wage. 


Maximum, average annual salary of last 5 years up to 
960 pesos ($992.83). 


Average annual contributions multiplied by 12 





| 40 per cent of salary up to 5,000 dinars after 10 j 

| service; increased 3 per cent of such salary annually up 

| to maximum of 5,000 dinars a month, plus 20 per cent 

| of benefit for wife and 5 per cent for each child. In- 

| validity: One-third to full salary, according to degree 
of disability plus (from tenth to thirtieth year of ser- 
vice) half of service benefit. 
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men, 564.30 crowns ($151.2:); women, 451.44 crowns | 


Death benefit: Lump sum— 
minimum 100 francs ($19.30); 
maximum, 5,000 franes ($965). 


None. 


Do. 


Widow and children, children, 
widow and dependent parents, 
dependent parents, or depend- 
ent unmarried sisters: Half of 
benefits of deceased. 


Death benefit: Half of benefit of 
deceased plus 10 per cent for 
each orphan; maximum, full 
benefit; bonus of 6 months’ 
salary at time of death. 


Death benefit: Widow, one- 
fourth of benefit of deceased for3 


years; each han, one-fourth 
of benefit of deceased until 16 
years of age. 


Widow, half of benefit of de- 
ceased; orphans, 5 per cent of 
benefit of deceased each. 








No. 5 


(Face p. 8.) 
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CARE OF THE AGED 





Extent, Distribution, and Causes of Old-Age Dependency 
Number and Distribution of Aged Persons in the United States 


ECENT inquiries received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as 
to the extent of the need for old-age pensions, where the need is 
greatest and the like, have led to the compilation of some data on the 
subject. In any such discussion the question at once arises as to 
what shall be taken as the lower limit of old age. In the pension laws 
of the United States and in most discussions of pensions in this country 
the age at which a person may become eligible for a pension is fixed 
at cities 65 or 70 years, 70 being the more common in the laws already 
established, but 65 apparently gaining in favor as the movement grows. 
The census of 1920 1s the only reliable source of information as to the 
number who have reached or passed either of these ages, no other 
investigation approaching it in comprehensiveness. Its figures are to 
some extent out of date by this time, but they are the best available, 
and it is doubtful whether the age distribution of the population, 
taken as a whole, has undergone any material changes in the last 
decade. At least the figures gathered in 1920 are probably as good 
a basis for calculations as the ‘‘estimates’’ sometimes used, and they 
give an indication not only of the number of aged persons in the 
population but also of where they are most numerous both absolutely 
and proportionately. The following table, in part compiled and in 
part calculated from the census data, shows for each State the total 
population in 1920, the number aged 65 and over, and the number 
aged 70 and over, with the percentage each of these groups forms of 
the total population. 


TaBLE 1——-NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF AGED PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1920, BY STATES 





























Aged 65 and over | Aged 70 and over 

. er er 

Number cont Number cont 
I enubenaceuta 2, 348, 174 83, 498 3.6 47, 720 2.0 
MMe oc in 2 cece cn néocecednucuee 334, 162 9, 977 3.0 5, 722 1.7 
a 1, 752, 204 62, 092 3.5 34, 376 2.0 
5 So A a Ra 3, 426, 861 200, 301 5.8 118, 076 3.4 
oe cube 939, 629 41, 063 4.4 22, 803 2.4 
CE ae 1, 380, 631 68, 517 5.0 40, 663 2.9 
pss eR 223, 003 12, 402 5.6 7, 193 3.2 
Disteaes Or apemmmabin. ......................... 437, 571 20, 635 4.7 12, 521 2.9 
en ce eee 968, 470 40, 664 4.2 23, 514 2.4 
re i i sch cee 2, 895, 832 102, 111 3.5 57, 842 2.0 
SS 2 SE SSE a Se aa eee 431, 866 14, 839 3.4 8, 059 1.9 
6, 485, 280 297, 647 4.6 174, 743 2.7 
2, 930, 390 183, 695 6.3 107, 436 3.7 
2, 404, 021 144, 392 6.0 87, 720 3.6 
1, 769, 257 104, 747 5.9 64, 352 3.6 
2, 416, 630 113, 772 4.7 66, 069 2.7 
1, 798, 509 59, 3.3 33, 843 1.9 
768, 014 62, 101 8.1 38, 535 5.0 
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TaBLE 1,—-NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF AGED PERSONS IN THE UNITE aT pe 
IN 1920, BY STATES—Continued ITED 8TA vp: 

















Aged 65 and over | Aged 70 and o- +r 

State . Total popu- - 

seca, Per | Por 

Number | cent | Number *adbe 
p ARSE SESE ARR A ee aia be, OS ga 1, 449, 661 72, 468 5.0 41, 358 Y 
os Sn ope ea 3, 852, 356 206, 447 5.4 121, 926 3.9 
ESR ARE SPAS SEI oR RS 3, 668, 412 190, 972 5.2 111, 726 0 
ib think i acdccdtabiuiinwswiinjdawkenn 2, 387, 125 110, 766 4.6 64, 939 2.7 
i Blais S oiiicind Shier éi mince bapanaetionst 1, 790,618 |, 66, 708 3.7 236 2 | 
Sie bien aicrats Ridpaieint pcg wadna Kauai bbek an 3, 404, 055 185, 502 5.4 109, 671 2 
RRR Rea eS can 548, 889 16, 3.1 8, 517 16 
iliac 5 wn sn ciwinis Snap wu ws oektendomhpiaie 1, 296, 372 64, 341 5.0 38, 221 ) 

iin cece in ino wckpic smal nities aaacwan dese 77, 407 3, 473 4.5 1, 908 
Pe I i cok ce eee 443, 083 35, 210 7.9 21, 893 ; 
BE aMiiiptnti cna Sank cv dinecewindinedaspuncu 3, 155, 900 133, 481 4.2 77, 346 

Mii sinciing cog eieasereloneacse us 360, 350 12, 244 3.4 6, 633 18 
iia os noc anes cckdwiupiwadsesees 10, 385, 227 493, 097 4.7 284, 062 7 
cg aici min cakeldinusinapeace 2, 559, 123 98, 716 3.9 55, 715 2.2 
SE ities b behing ics cttadcdiawegeeau’ 646, 872 19, 324 3.0 10, 341 1.6 
Si a inne La wink naicgpieh ioe pecedlas gos 5, 759, 304 319, 437 5.5 187, 533 3.3 
|” AE ESSN aS Meee Meth ge Stes tye ets 2, 028, 283 64, 772 3.2 35, 268 Ly 
Metalic ni hs abou Kinnanniulpeaviaginde 783, 389 42, 583 5.4 24, 145 3.1 
sis 5 cs ckino matte dnaenane 8, 720, 017 394, 303 4.5 226, 933 6 
da sek nic snc ocane cbs alabama 604, 397 30, 190 5.0 17, 331 9g 
I Sie a stg das Lahuaicaiees 1, 683, 724 53, 375 3.2 29, 736 1.8 
ESERIES RS Ae SIGS Sepa 636, 547 25, 536 4.0 14, 453 32 
 Deiitibciscceep cet uicsimevewsarecees 2, 337, 885 101, 189 4.3 58, 906 5 
i Nea deknnt se cinched bets date npbansinsa 4, 663, 228 163, 046 3.5 91, 310 2.0 
atid ciiindicndndwe Cub ahdaknnntacwoes 449, 396 15, 883 3.5 9, 167 0 
neat nnaiia bcceiariknndniamimtioennaciaks 352, 428 29, 694 8.4 18, 495 2 
RESIS RE AR SARS SSRI Sec MR ee ge 2, 308, 187 100, 008 4.3 57, 508 5 
Want Viwiuia pend nticorihce ph ovelhigiinih dasa hrtdlnaescstleh nib 1, 356, 621 60, 211 4.4 32, 913 4 
IN i). vs on wan aniguivadiingibetinetn wwe he 1, 463, 701 56, 140 3.8 32, 315 2.2 
CE RISE SERFS ae ale ae Se near 2, 632, 067 140, 406 5.3 82, 475 i 
PI ssinclisitki cit ucss intsasahegs arisen gestn etaalicigetee- tiie 194, 402 4, 989 2.6 2, 573 1.3 
aici cans sini iciiap gine ning spaitns aioe cigs aide 1056, 710,620 | 4,933, 215 4.7 | 2,864,740 7 




















There are some interesting features about the distribution of the 
aged as shown in this table. Considering only the group aged 65 
and over, it is apparent at once that all the New England States 
show a proportion higher than the average for the United States, 
while New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont, with, respectively, 
7.9 per cent, 8.1 per cent, and 8.4 per cent, have the highest per- 
centages found in the whole country. In view of all that has been 
said for decades past of the exodus of the young from New England, 
especially from the nonmanufacturing States, it is easy to accoun! 
for this large proportion of the aged, but it is not clear why Indian: 
should stand next with 6.3 per cent and Iowa follow with 6 per cen'. 
There seems no necessary connection between either industry «©: 
agriculture and. the proportion of aged in the aS for Kansas 
has a higher ntage (5.9) than New York (4.7), and Missour, 
Oregon, and Massachusetts each have the same proportion, 5.4 pe 
cent. Pennsylvania has slightly lower proportion (4.5 per cent) 
than Ken (4.7 per cent), and Illinois, with 4.6 cent, falls 
below Nebraska, with 5 per cent. It is probable that in the manv- 
facturing States like New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusett- 
the influx of immigrants before the recent restrictive legislatio: 


upset the natural age distribution, but it is doubtful whether suc! 
an expansion can be applied to the situation in Indiana,-Iowa, an’ 


Kansas. Als during World War large bodies of ye men were 
drafted from their own States to camps and overseas work, and it ) 
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doubtful whether by the time the census of 1920 was taken the effect 
of this abnormal movement had been overcome. Apart from such 
factors, however, there seems to be a decided geographical difference 
in the age distribution. For the whole country those aged 65 and 
over form 4.7 per cent of the population. If the States having 5 per 
cent and over in this age pe and those having less than 4 per cent 
be taken. we have the following lists: 





Per — of Per cent of 

Paged 65. oo 

and over and over 
Califo oie oaks CS Se meee Se es eo eee 3. 6 
Conmisrwiiiagsocsc sc cacud en ck eee eee 3. 0 
Dei is bo eeu cian... SEERA LIMO 3. 5 
[ns 6 ei eK oe anonnnns fb 5 RRR ane Vege scent 3. 5 
JoW acticin whet eo ad REE REIS oat gh ini ae ee 3. 4 
Keats  e ee ee Ss oo Ae 3.3 
MO ee dick oc wdnin Sh eG ss oi i ok ee SG 3. 7 
Mand hina 6s neo on Oe isis seine ss nei 3. 1 
Massachusetts.......__.....-- ee 3. 4 
Midgar es soe. c 5 ce cS &. 24 Novem Gerolns............... 3. 9 
Mista oica Cock ke G. 4:1 Berth Dpakote...._.__.. 2. 3. 0 
NebGIsd ach besos ce eet er I ol 3. 2 
New #eamaneeere. .........-..- ¢. 9} South Carolina... ........... 3. 2 
OU is ie nnn econ 5. 5 ed ee 3. 5 
Ores fe tn ~ 4 o- te Se ne 3. 5 
Rhee icd 6 es ee Ot yee wes. 3. 8 
VetWe We bien dee cut ene Geter Wei os oe ee cue ue 2. 6 
Wise kis i cd ka wnwdux 5. 3 


It will be noticed that, while there are a few exceptions, the first 
croup consists predominantly of Northern and the second predomi- 
nantly of Sathorn States. Both the highest and the lowest per- 
centages of aged are found in Northern States, Vermont, with 8.4 
per cent aged 65 and over, leading, and Wyoming, with 2.6 per cent, 
coming at the foot, but the southern States show a remarkable uni- 
formity, seldom rising above 4 per cent and never falling below 3 per 
cent. As compared with the country as a whole, their percentage of 
aged is low. The large proportion of colored persons in the South 
may have some bearing on this condition, and so may the fact that 
public health work on the whole has possibly made more progress in 
the Northern than in the Southern States. , 

A number of State commissions, boards, and committees have 
reported on the subject of dependency among the aged in their respec- 
tive States, but very few of these have made their studies in such a 
way as to throw light on the general problem. The usual custom 
has been for the investigating bely to study and report upon the 
number of aged already cared for by public agencies, sometimes add- 
ing a study also of those in private institutions or receiving aid from 
private philanthropies, and often giving valuable data as to the kind 
of care received in public institutions, per capita cost of such care, etc. 
Thus the Virginia legislative committee on old-age assistance, report- 
ing in 1926, gave the number of inmates of Virginia almshouses as of 
October, 1924, by sex, race, and broad age groups, with some details 
as to the institutions in which they were found and the cost of their 
maintenance there. The Minnesota committee on old-age pensions, 
making a preliminary report to the senate in 1929, gave for each - 
county almshouse the number of inmates for each of eight years past, 
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with full details as to the capital cost of the institution, amount spent 
in salaries, cost of maintaining inmates, and the like. Such reports 
contain much that is of value, but show nothing as to the num)yer 
who ‘might be considered eligible if a pension system were adopted — 
for it is generally admitted that some persons who would suffer severe 
hardship rather than enter an almshouse would apply for a pension 
if one were to be had. 

In a few States, however, studies have been made of the extent of 
dependency among the general population over a given age, and the 
results thus obtained may be looked upon as indicative of conditions 
elsewhere. Massachusetts has made several such studies, the earliest 
in 1907-1909. In 1913-1915 the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
made a study of the old-age pension question in Wisconsin, which 
included a sample census of 1,395 persons aged 60 and over from 12 
precincts which were considered representative. In 1919 the Ohio 
Commission on Health and Old Age Insurance presented a careful 
study of old-age dependency in that State, including a survey of 
1,432 persons aged 50 and over. The report of the Pennsylvania 
Old Age Pension Commission, made in the same year (1919), included 
the results of a personal canvass of 4,477 persons aged 50 and over 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Reading. Since the term “aged” 
is not usually regarded as including those under 60 years old, the 
results of these two investigations can not be applied generally. Of 
all these surveys, it may be said that they either covered too small 
a number of persons or made their age limits too inclusive to permit 
the use of their findings as an indication of general conditions. 

Within the last few years, however, there have been two investiga- 
tions which included surveys of a section of the population aged 65 
and over sufficiently large and sufficiently representative to be used 
as igi, Se probable amount of dependency in that age group 
elsewhere. 1925 the Massachusetts Commission on Pensions 
published a report on old-age pensions which contained, with other 
material, a survey of 17,420 persons — 65 and over, not in receipt 
of public pensions of $360 or over nor dependent on organized charity, 
living in 10 cities and 23 towns of the State. The cities were Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, Fall River, Pittsfield, Salem, Glouces- 
ter, Woburn, and Brockton. Im selecting the 23 towns ‘‘the 
general plan followed was to interview about 10 per cent of the aged 
population in each county.” The character of the towns was varied, 
some towns being in the farming districts, while others had manufac- 
turing industries. 

Because of the varied character of the localities in which the interviews were 
secured, as well as by the degree of consistency which characterizes the resuts 


which were obtained, the commission believes that these 17,420 persons cun- 
stitute a representative sample of the entire nondependent aged population. 


In 1926-27 the industrial welfare department of the National Civic 
Federation made a similar personal canvass of 13,785 persons aged 
65 and over resident in 11 cities of New York, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, and Connecticut, not including veterans of the Civil War and 
their wives, widows of such veterans, and other recipients of military 
pensions. Persons in almshouses and private charitable institutions 
were also excluded, so that the group was selected on much the same 
basis as that used by the Massachusetts commission. "The findings 
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of the two investigations as to the extent of need in these so-called 
nondependent groups were singularly similar. In both studies 16.8 
per cent of those interviewed had neither property nor income, and in 
both between 55 and 57 per cent had, either singly or with their 
spouses, property to the value of $5,000 or over or annual incomes of 
at least $1,000. The Massachusetts investigation, however, covered 
a somewhat larger group and its findings are given in more workable 
detail. Also, since it included small communities and ru: | districts, 
it is probably the more representative of general conditions. Its 
figures, therefore, will be taken here as a basis for estimating the 
probable number who would be found eligible for pensions generally. 

About one-third (32.8 per cent) of the total group aged 65 and over 
included in the survey had neither property worth $5,000 nor incomes 
of $300 or over. Of the 5,278 within this group from whom full 
reports were received, 650 were entirely self-supporting, 3,890 were 
supported in whole or in part by their children, and 738 by relatives 
and friends other than their own children. Under a pension system 
# with the customary provisions, the last group would Sect certainly 
be considered eligible as soon as the system was installed, and so 
would a certain proportion of those supported by, their children. In 
the long run, those in the first group also would probably become 
suitable recipients, since they were living upon small savings, such 
earnings as they were capable of making, annuities, and the like. 
The annuities might continue, but unless death should intervene, 
the savings would be used up and the earning power decline until 
support from others would have to be called for. Assuming that this 
group must eventually become dependent, and that in the long run 
all of those now supported in whole or in part by children or others 
will become pensioners, we have 32.8 per cent of the population aged 
65 and over as the outside limit of probable applicants for pensions. 
This gives a maximum for the United States of 1,618,096, with the 
number in the several States ranging from 1,139 in Nevada to 161,736 
in New York. A provision such as many pension laws contain ex- 
cluding all whose children can support them without undue hardship 
would ace this maximum, but it is impossible to say what would be 
the extent of the diminution. Unfortunately, the experience of the 
States in which pension systems are in operation is too limited to 
give much indication of the ultimate effect, but so far there is no 
f county or State operating a pension law in which the number of 
oe approaches even remotely the maximum here indicated as 
possible. 


Causes of Dependency Among the Aged 


AcE may itself impair or totally destroy the earning power of a 
worker, but this is by no means invariably the only cause which 
prevents an elderly man or woman from earning a living. Several 
investigations have taken up the question of the earning capacity of 
the aged and the causes for its reduction or total disappearance. 
In 1923 the State of Pennsylvania passed a law, afterward declared 
unconstitutional, which provided pensions for persons aged 70 and 
over, and the machinery for carrying it into effect was at once set up. 
Before the decision on its constitutionality was made, 45 county 
boards had been organized and over 3,000 applications for pensions 
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had been filed. A complete analysis of 2,349 of these ations frec 
































a from 29 counties, was given in the — of the Commissioy tin 

on Old Age Assistance, published in 1925. able 2 shows the «op. out 

dition as to disabilities of these applicants, all of whom were at }».as 7 

70 years old. “ to | 

TABLE 2.—CONDITION OF APPLICANTS AGED 70 YEARS AND OVER, BY DISABIiI7y Tan 

Disability Number | Per cent Disability Number } Per cept ‘ait 

eS a se teen eae 740 RM RSE epee me 93 

ee aaa 306 13.0 i iiensas CER OES: 267 ., : 
TE TSR SE Ea: 69 ee se. os boss eked 70 3.0 

Loss of arms, legs, or eyes_-.-- 206 OS (LIE 372 15.8 —s 

Blind or deaf............_.__. 118 5.0 ies. sl 

ce RS ee 108 4.6 Total__-_- patil vein dell 2, 349 100.0 Blit 

| chi 

ie: De 

° ° ° f Dis 

It will be noticed that nearly one-fifth (18.8 per cent) either did ol 

not report on disabilities or reported that they had none, and not far Sic 

from one-third were disabled by the infirmities peculiar to old age, OF 


leaving very nearly one-half (49.7 per cent) who, in addition to thei 
AP ig were handicapped by ill health or by some definite physical 
ability. 
The EE OT investigation went into the question more 
extensively, studying the impairment of earning power among those . 
ed 65 and over, with less than $5,000 worth of property or incomes 
of less than $1,000 a year, who were not in receipt of aid from organ- 
ized sources. Table 3 shows the extent of impairment of earning 
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power among these, by sex and age groups: : 

TABLE 3.—EXTENT OF IMPAIRMENT OF EARNING POWER, BY SEX AND AGE GRO! Ps U 

- c 

Extent of impairment 3 . 

: V 

Sensei! None Partial Total 

Age group inter- c 
viewed 9 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Number; of age |Number| ofage | Number) of :ive 
group | . group group 
Men 

OE NS gi cena ewie 920 397 43.1 256 27.9 267 29.0 
a incinkasvoqnentignwmiin 924 241 26.1 204 31.8 389 42.1 
PR cdaveninescccccenenanee 974 119 12.3 248 25.5 607 62.2 
 ingcccsn~nnicsenewnrutecenii 2, 818 757 26.9 798} 2.3) 1,263 4.8 
Women: . ” 
65 to 60 years. ........._-..-..-...- 1, 924 1, 066 55.5 651 .8 207 10.4 
Pe Ne site ho wtie nite ccncnn as 1, 480 620 | - 41.9 596 40. 2 264 17.9 
a hie aieie as ntnepaenwtis 1,584 422 26.6 631 39.8 531 33.6 
Pe iliitninnteivitedo pannate oe 4, 988 2, 108 42.3 1,878 6 1,002 20.1 
Total, both sexes. -.-.....----..-- 7,806 | 2,865 36.7} 2,676 34.3) 2,265 29.0 


























It will be noticed that the women showed a considerably smaller 
roportion whose earning power had been impaired than did the mv. 





: is pot ia gf one te the fact that for many of the women 
the a to Ww an ability to earn were not synon us as 
in the se of men. Often their ware consisted of hbusdhala dutics, 
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frequently rather light, and they might well have been able to con- 
tinue these when they would have found themselves disabled for work 
outside their own homes. 

The causes of the impairment of earning power reported were found 
to be as follows: 


T BLE 4.—CAUSES OF IMPAIRMENT, COMPLETE OR PARTIAL, OF EARNING POWER 
OF PERSONS AGED 65 AND OVER, MASSACHUSETTS 








Men | Women 


























Cause 7 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 

§ COR aaE an ha Ok cia conan tones ebeateap ss ceaaeeae 185 8.4 145 4.8 
BS ira SS oi eae 102 4.6 125 4.2 
Ci ee 5. can ambuaanmecaubummetan 300 13.7 394 13.1 
Dee Ae ei tale lceysc cs a gucstushecwponateanee 28 1.3 41 1.4 
Diseases of nervous system_---------- REN SST NE a EE 188 8.6 262 8.7 
1k Ss ak cy here pn acamc np ccneepdeeas usc ececneaas 581 26.5 1,101 36. 7 
Fe sian 5 i ot ced eenagunenes-cnswebneeewe 234 10.7 371 12.4 
SickiRG eee eee ene SONNOE, 2... ow nnn seen cee see 473 21.5 487 16. 2 
ORE Ie erin ct bd lo Reece seu cobscccenccseonvaiu 104 4.7 76 2.5 

5 ANSE 22 org aa REY oe SRE A CORON EER aR Oo DPE a PN 2, 195 | 100. 0 3, 002 100. 0 








It will be seen that illness plays an important part in reducing the 
earning power, accounting for half the cases among the women and 
somewhat over half among the men. 

The investigators of the National Civic Federation approached the 
matter from a somewhat different standpoint, inquiring into the causes 
for retirement, without regard to earning power, and noting the age 
at which retirement had occurred. Of 2,441 men who gave informa- 
tion, 166, or 6.8 per cent, had retired before 60, and 469, or 19.2 per 
cent, at from 60 to 64, while for 972 women the corresponding figures 
are 85, or 8.7 per cent, and 186, or 19.1 per cent. Those questioned 
were all 65 and over at the time of the inquiry. The causes for 
retirement, regardless of the age at which retirement took place, are 
shown, by sex, in the following table: 


TasL_e 5.—CAUSES OF RETIREMENT OF PERSONS AGED 65 AND OVER IN ll 
INDUSTRIAL CITIES 




















Men Women 
Cause 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 

i 132 5.5 50 5.2 
PEN SESEESETRG RES ee OE Poe A OPS 127 5.3 82 8.5 
eI i a ip oe oe ercapan ape men 439 18.2 215 22. 2 
Te Se pee ccs 45 1.9 16 1.8 
a 29 1.2 35 3.6 
i. (sti(té‘(<‘ésés SO RR RRC RRR RCT IE 158 6.5 104 10.7 
a 291 12.0 131 13.5 
ne kc uc ose eakcdeueece 112 4.6 44 4.5 
CR tk eacude wecccundc. 680 28.1 243 25.1 
ne peccdacadduemebuGassaua 405 16.7 47 4.9 
ne ss 2, 418 100. 0 967 100. 0 

J SE ES Es OO ae eS Pe OS SET ieee 8 Se 

















The “other causes” include retirements not principally due to 
physi¢al condition. Some listed under this head were persons of 
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comfortable means, a few had been pensioned, some had children 
well able to support them, and a few had been affected by business 
conditions which forced their retirement. 

In considering these three tables it is apparent that old age itself 
with its various infirmities and handicaps accounts for from one-fourth 
to something over one-third of the cases. In the Pennsylvania 
investigation 31.5 per cent of the applicants gave this as the cause of 
their need. In the Massachusetts investigation 26.5 per cent of the 
men and 36.7 per cent of the women ascribed the loss or diminution 
of their earning power to this cause, and in the investigation of the 
National Civic Federation 28.1 per cent of the men and 25.1 per cent 
of the women attributed their retirement to old age alone. It is 
equally apparent that ill health is, in the majority of the groups 
studied, a more potent cause than old age in bringing about impaired 
earning power or forcing retirement or dependency. The Penn- 
sylvania inquiry differs from the others in two respects: It dealt 
only with those aged 70 and over, while the others took the group 
aged 65 and over, and it was limited to those who had declared their 
dependent condition by making application for a public pension, 
while the other two studies took a cross section of the normal popula- 
tion, excluding those in receipt of public or organized private aid. 
It is natural, therefore, that the conditions shown by the Pennsylvania 
inquiry should differ somewhat from those found elsewhere. Even 
in this inquiry, however, one-fourth (24.6 per cent) of the applicants 
ascribed their dependency to some definite form of illness—rheuma- 
tism, asthma, rupture, or paralysis. In the Massachusetts investi- 

ation four headings dealing with ill health are used—chronic illness, 
pane of the nervous system, rheumatism, and “‘sickness not other- 
wise stated ’’—and 54.5 _ cent of the men and 50.4 per cent of the 
women account for the loss or diminution of their earning power by 
these four causes. The Civic Federation investigators used five 
health headings—chronic illness ; mental illness; paralysis, shocks, etc. ; 
rheumatism; and ‘‘other sickness.’”’ Forty-two and five-tenths per 
cent of the men and 54.5 per cent of the women ascribed their retire- 
ment to one or another of these five causes. 

These figures —— that a greater attention to public health 
conditions ee aid in reducing dependency among the aged. In 
the long run old age itself must reduce and finally destroy the power of 
self-support, but the data given here seem to imply that the age at 
which this result is accomplished might be materially deferred. II! 
health is largely a matter of cause and effect, and greater attention 
in early life and middle age to securing a good physical development, 
to building up resistance to disease, and removing the underlying 
causes of illness might be reflected in a smaller proportion among 
the aged of persons no longer able to contribute to their own support. 
SS Mgpar’-> are sometimes as important as the direct results sought. 
The establishment of workmen’s compensation systems led to an 
intensified effort to prevent accidents and to make industry safe for 
all workers. Conceivably the establishment of old-age pension sys- 
tems might lead to a greater emphasis on public health work and to 
— é ovement in conditions for the whole body of workers, young 
and old. | 
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Hearings on Federal Aid to Old-Age Pension Systems 


N FEBRUARY 20 the House Committee on Labor opened a 
O hearing on the subject of Federal aid for old-age pensions, 
which continued through the following day, and was then adjourned 
to February 28, on which day it closed. Te hearing was not limited 
to any special bill, but dealt with the general proposal that the 
Federal tem should cooperate with any State establishing 
a satisfactory old-age pension system by appropriating funds to 
meet part of the cost of the system in that particular State. Appear- 
ing in behalf of the plan were representatives of the American Associa- 
tion for Old Age Security, the American Federation of Labor, the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, the Fraternal Order of Red Men, the 
Socialist Party, the four railroad brotherhoods, and the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. Also, Senator Dill and 11 other 
Members of Congress appeared to speak individually in favor of the 
plan. The opposition was voiced by representatives of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Sentinels of the Republic, and the 
Woman Patriot group. 

Both advocates and opponents of the plan presented two distinct 
lines of argument—first as to the need for public pensions for the 
aged, and, secondly, as to the desirability of Federal aid to States 
supporting such a system. While the latter was, strictly speaking, 
the question before the committee, the former naturally received 
more attention. 


Arguments in Favor of Federal Aid 


THE present system of caring for the aged, it was argued, is no 
longer adequate. It was based on the belief that, barring very 
exceptional misfortune, all sober and industrious persons could. pro- 
vide for their own old age, a belief which is no longer tenable. The 
average wage earner’s income is too low to permit him to rear a 
family and also to provide an income for the years when he is no 
longer able to work. Rearing a family, it must be noted, is a far 
more expensive matter than it used to + Under earlier conditions 
a child soon became an important contributor to its own support, 
whereas at present in industrial communities, where school-attend- 
ance and child-labor laws are in force, the parent must provide the 
entire support of the child up to 14 or 16 years of age, according to 
the locality in which he lives. Moreover, the worker’s income is 
seldom as large as the wages he receives would indicate. Seasonal 
unemployment cuts down what he might earn, and cyclical depres- 
sions, such as the country is now undergoing, throw hundreds of 
thousands out of work and compel them to use any savings they 
may have been able to accumulate. Technological unemployment, 
the predicament of the man who has been “invented out of a job,” 
is increasing, and possibilities for employment are not keeping pace 
with the number of workers. The closing of the western frontier 
has left no outlet for the man who formerly could take up land if 
he could not find opportunity elsewhere; mass production has driven 
out the small producer; chain stores, chain banks, and mail-order 
houses are driving out the small dealer; and mergers and consolida-. 
tions are increasing efficiency but cutting down the number of workers 
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needed. In addition, these changes have intensified the demaid 
for youth and vigor in workers, and a man is too old for industry at 
45, sometimes at 40. Ironically enough, as his life expectancy his 
increased his period of industrial desirability has been diminishing. 
As a part of the transformation through which industry is going, 
we must accept the fact that for a great body of persons provision 
for. their own old age is impossible. 

Under our present system almost the only measure of public reliocf 
for the aged dependent is the almshouse. Recent studies have shown 
that it is too often a place in which the sick and the well, the mentaliy 
defective, the worn-out criminal, the dangerously diseased, and thie 
respectable aged dependents are crowd adhe with little dis. 
crimination, and in which there is little effort to provide anything 
beyond food and shelter of a peculiarly unattractive type. Often 
the sexes are separated, and a couple who have lived and worked 
and grown old together must face permanent separation. In any 
case home ties are broken, old associations must be given up, outside 
interests are shut off, and the chief occupation is that of waiting for 
death. Institutional care will always be necessary for some of the 
old, but it is hard to force into rear ae life as the average almshouse 
presents the old man or woman whose only fault has been the inability 
to make enough to build up a fund sufficient to provide care in old age. 

The pension system is more humane and permits far more flexi- 
bility in the treatment of the aged. Hospitals for those who need 
such care, asylums for the sastally defective, and similar places must 
be maintained, but there are great numbers of the aged who could 
live normal lives in the outside world if a small pension were provided. 
Incidentally, where institutional care is not demanded some 
physical or mental disability, the pension is a cheaper way than the 
almshouse of maintaining the aged. Many of those who are no 
longer capable of full self-support are still able to do something 
toward roy * their own living or they have relatives and friends 
who can hi them house room and partial support if they can make 
some little coritribution toward expenses. Under such conditions 
they may be really valuable members of the community, contributinz 
the peculiar assets of old age—wisdom and judgment—instead of 
being mere derelicts wheel in an institution and waiting for the 
end. Judge Heineman, of Outagamie County, Wis., in speaking of 
his own experience in administering the pension system of that county, 
gave some details on this point. In 1929 the county had a list of 
107 pensioners. Under the Wisconsin law the maximum pension 
allowed is $360 a year; the average pension actually paid in Outs- 

ie in 1929 was $285, the range being from $6 a month up to $30. 

the other hand, it cost the county $35 a month to board an age 
rson in the almshouse and something additional had to be allowed 
or clothing. Judge Heineman, however, recommended the pensio: 
system not so much on the ground of its economy as because of the 
greater happiness and content it brought to the aged recipients, who, 
with their small monthly income, were enabled to live with friend; 
among their accustomed surroundings,doing whatever came within thv 
limits of their powers, and ing in normal interests and activities. 

Turning to the question of Federal aid it was advocated on the 
ground that it would encourage the more backward States to set u) 
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a pension system, that it would be an incentive to all States to adopt 
the provisions found by experience to be most desirable—for the 
Federal aid might be conditioned on the character of the system 
es! a bhabad-aied that it would have a powerful educational influence, 
brings the whole subject of the care of the aged into prominence. 
It would be eminently fair, since it would be a step toward the redress 
of hardships arising from absentee ownership. To illustrate this 
point, one speaker cited his own State, one of the western group. It 
has immensely valuable mineral deposits, but these are oma by a 
company with headquarters and stockholders in the East. The wages 
of the workers onenene in extracting the ore are paid in the western 
State and presumably spent there, but the profits of the work all go 
eastward, and when the workers are worn out they must, if dependent, 
be supported by the taxes levied on the rest of the State, while the 
taxes from the profits of these mineral resources are paid in other 
parts of the Union. It would be only fair if some part of these taxable 
values were returned to the less prosperous States in the form of 
Federal aid in supporting their worn-out workers. 

The fairness of such aid, it was pointed out, has already been recog- 


| nized in laws providing Federal aid in the matter of agricultural 


training and in the care of infancy and maternity; the care of old age 
is no less important. The question of constitutionality would cer- 
tainly be brought up, but there need be no difficulty on that score, 
since @ bill could be drawn up on the model of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act, which successfully withstood an attack before the Supreme Court 
on the constitutional ground. 


Arguments of Those Opposing Federal Aid 


THE opponents of Federal aid attacked the plan mainly on constitu- 
tional grounds. The Federal Government, they declared, has no 
right under the Constitution to vote aid to the States except for certain 
plainly specified purposes. The advocates of the plan justify it on 
the ground that among these purposes the “‘general welfare”’ is in- 
cluded and that the care of the aged is a contribution to the general 
welfare. This position is not tenable, since the relief of dependency 
has always been recognized as being included among the police powers 
of the States, and it may not, therefore, be looked upon as comi 
within the scope of the Federal general welfare. They admitted that 
the attack upon the Sheppard-Towner Act had been unsuccessful, but 
called attention to the fact that it had not been declared constitu- 
tional; it had been classed as nonjusticiable, since neither the State 
nor any individual taxpayer had such an interest in it as would enable 
them to bring it before the Supreme Court for judgment. An old-age 
Federal pension act drawn on the samé model would very likely also 
be declared nonjusticiable, but to draw up and pass such a bill, know- 
ing that it could not be brought before the Supreme Court for review, 
would be a subterfuge, an unworthy evasion of the responsibility 
imposed by ‘he oath each Congressman takes to uphold the Consti- 
tution, a violation of the higher morality incumbent upon Members 
of our National Legislature. 

The plan was also attacked on the ground of the inherent harmful- - 
hess Of @ pension system. ‘To assure people generally that, no matter 
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how little effort they may make to provide for themselves, they may 
count on a pension from public sources as soon as they have reachied 
a certain age and degree of want is to cut away the very foundations 
of self-dependence, thrift, and energy. Why should anyone work 
hard and live sparingly under such circumstances? The American 
character has been built upon the tradition of self-reliance and indi- 
vidual initiative; whatever tends to destroy that and to substitute a 
reliance upon governmental aid is inherently vicious. 

Moreover, no need has been shown, the opponents declared, either 
for a pension system or for Federal aid to such a system should a 
State wish to experiment with one. Statistics were quoted as to the 
number of plans for group insurance, industrial pension systems, 
homes for the aged, pensions provided by trade-unions and fraternal 
orders, almshouses, and private philanthropies, all furnishing a pro- 
vision for those among the aged fh have not provided for themselves. 
Such schemes as group insurance and industrial pension systems cover 
an increasing number of workers, and it is far from proven, as yet, 
that industry is unable or unwilling to care for those who are worn 
out initsservice. Again, even if it were granted that a public pension 
system would be a desirable plan for caring for aged dependents, why 
should the Federal Government be called upon? Was there a State 
in the Union which was unable to care for its own dependents? 
Certainly, no State government had ever sent in a request for such 
aid, and until such a step should be taken, was there any reason for 
the. Federal Government to take action? 

Also, the plan was strongly opposed on the ground of its interference 
with State nights. Its sdrasabed had urged that Federal aid would 
give the General Government the right to impose standards, which 
could only mean that it would be used either as a club or as an induce- 
ment to set up such provisions as the General Government considered 
best, regardless of the opinion of the State legislatures. It would be 
another step in the process of centralization which is breaking down 
the old theory of a federation of equal sovereignties, and another 
interference with the trying out of different plans, varying according 


to the conditions and attitudes prevailing in different parts of the 


country. The whole tendency of such legislation is toward centrali- 
zation and standardization, and it should be resisted by all who 
believe in local autonomy, in the value of varied development, and 
in the theory of State’s nghts. 

As less serious but still weighty objections the opponents cited the 
tendency toward extravagance which would be fostered if the General 
Government were paying half the cost, the difficulty of securing care- 
ful administration when the local responsibility was thus lightened, 
and the growth of bureaucracy invo:ved in such a plan. 





Experience under Old-Age Assistance Law of Wisconsin 


HE old-age pension law of Wisconsin came into effect in 1925. 
To be eligible to benefits under it an applicant must be 70 years 
of age or over, have been a citizen of the United States and a resident 
of the State for the last 15 years, and be a resident of the county 
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from which he claims a pension. Persons whose income exceeds $1 
per day or who own property in excess of $3,000 are barred, as are 
also criminals, tramps, deserters of families, and inmates of public 
enal or charitable institutions. 

Adoption of the terms of the law is optional with the counties, and 
the system once adopted may, after a year’s trial, be abandoned by 
any county. Until 1929 a two-thirds vote by the county board was 
necessary for adoption. An amendment of 1929, however, reduced 
this to a majority vote, and this change is expected to facilitate the 
spread of the system. Another amendment in the same year sub- 
stituted the word ‘‘assistance”’ for “‘pension.”’ } 

One-third of the cost of the pensions is borne by the State.’ 

The pension granted may not exceed $1 perday. Funeral expenses 
not to exceed $100 may also be allowed if the estate of the deceased is 
insufficient to defray the cost. 

Only eight persons received pensions under the law in 1925, the 
amount expended being $180. Wood County, which adopted the law 
in December, 1925, revoked it in July, 1927, but reinstated it on 
January 1, 1928. Brown County adopted the system and operated 
under it during 1926, then abandoned it and has not readopted it. 
In the other counties the law, once adopted, has remained in operation. 

The following table, taken from the 1928 report of the Wisconsin 
Board of Control and later data furnished by the board to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows the growth of the system 
since 1925. The decrease in the number of pensioners from 1927 to 
1928 is due to the fact that when Wood County resumed the payment 
of pensions in the latter year the pensions of 43 persons to whom the 
county had previously paid pensions were not continued. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OLD-AGE PENSION SYSTEM IN WISCONSIN, 1925 TO 1929 






































Total Number of beneficiaries Amounts expended in pensions 
number 
Year of — 
ties hav- 
ing sys- Men Women Total ~~ By State Total 
tem 
| _RRREIIEY Sit Coy ra 1 7 1 8 $120 $60 $180 
| SRR Sh bo ee 5 217 135 352 45, 284 22, 642 67, 926 
Se Senge 14 178 117 295 33, 092 16, 546 49, 638 
ee TRU SNES TST EEN VaR 4 167 123 290 34, 960 17, 480 52, 440 
OO Fi i, Siw 6 (4) (3) 401 45, 126 22, 563 67, 689 
5 SENATORS SAR SRE RPSL SD atlas GUNA SIERS (mReCE Ree PIER 1,346 158, 582 | 79, 291 237, 873 
| 





11 county operated only 6 months of the year. 
; pr gad figures, subject to some adjustment. 
° ; 


_ The beginning of 1930 finds eight counties operating under the law, 
including Milwaukee County, the most populous in the State. A 
letter from the Wisconsin Board of Control states that already some 
600 applications for pensions have been received by Milwaukee 
County, although the law did not go into effect until February 1, 1930. 





1 See Labor Review, August, 1929, p. 101. 
? In only one of the other nine States having old-age pension laws does the State contribute toward the _ 
cost. In one-half is paid by the State. 
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Analysis of 1928 Report ® 


THE monthly amounts paid as pensions during 1928, the latest \ear 
for which detailed data are available, ranged in individual cases {:om 
as low as $5 to the maximum allowable, $30. The average pensioy 
paid was $18.25 per month, the lowest average being that of Onita. 
gamie ‘teed ($17.40) and the highest that of Sawyer County 
($21.81). 

Of the pensioners assisted in 1928, 154 (53 per cent) were widowed, 
88 (30 per cent) were married, 27 (9 per cent) were single, 13 (5 per 
cent) were separated from husband or wife, and 8 (3 per cent) were 
divorced. 

Approximately 64 per cent were American born, and 36 per cent 
were of foreign birth. Of the latter, 46 were born in Germany, 2° in 
Norway, and the remainder in various countries. 

The age distribution of the pensioners is shown below. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PENSIONERS IN WISCONSIN IN 1928, BY AGE GROUP 








I 








Age group ee Per vent 

as ee Re decane Sate pebbwewiGs seucmaae 114 19,3 
I ils aa di Sal la Bl gli dan iam unid a abies antici 108 ‘7.2 
ee ee a ie, in ash eee ain ote panwaceea eat an ie dames 47 16, 2 
rn he eat bebeetebeckad ooléred eae aielnw eae ll 3.8 
aes digas ccuighe a gale Shaoeph alc maaan aint weet 10 3.4 
SE ae Ea ie taney Mabe sap Ot ROT MONT ae Tatar SPECT ae AEN oe eRe 290 00.0 











The following were given as the causes of impaired earning power 
by those who could attribute this to a definite disablement. It is 
seen that 235 (81 per cent) had some disability which caused loss of 
earning power. The other 55 (19 per cent) had no disability. 


CAUSES OF IMPAIRED EARNING POWER OF PENSIONERS IN 1928 








Cause | Shines Per cent Cause Number | Per cent 








ne 100 34. 5 || Injury from fall...........---- 5 7 
ESR ora 33 a i 5 7 
Deformity or loss of limb --_-_- 26 9.0 |} Deaf and dumb-________.-._.- 1 3 
Blindness or eye trouble___-_- 21 7.2 || Reason not given__........._- 8 2.8 
RR He eR a 20 6.9 m 
Disease or sickness _-_-.-_..._.- 16 5.5 Wiaaeautuncnkiaeou 235 1.0 




















There were 231 pensioners who had no present occupation, but 5! 
others were still able to do some work, though not enough to ena!)le 
them to maintain themselves without assistance. The report gives a 
table which analyzes in detail the present and former occupations 
of the pensioners and then comments as follows: 

Of the 52 formerly employed in culture, forestry, and animal husband), 
12 were able to continue when they reached the age of 70 or over. Of ‘ie 
91 formerly ee in the manufacturing and mechanical industries, 11 w«re 
now employed. irteen were f employed in transportation and 0:'|) 
one was able to continue. Trade, employed two formerly, now emp): \'s 
one. Five were in public service, but none were employed there at present ti). 





* Wisconsin, Board of Control. Old-age pensions in Wisconsin, 1928. Madison, 1929. 
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One formerly was a professional musician, but old age forced him into retirement. 
Domestic and personal work employed 108, and this classification shows 33 still 
able to continue in that line of work. 

Clerical positions formerly employed three, but at present employ one. In 
seven cases the former occupation was not given, while in three cases the present 
“occupation was not given. Eight pensioners reported no former occupation and 
928 reported no present occupation. 

Of the 290 pensioners, 70, or 24 per cent, owned their homes and 11 
others owned some land, though in many cases the property had a 
mortgage-on it. The 209 others had no property. 

Eighty-nine were living with their children, 67 with either husband 
or wife, 33 with friends, 25 with relatives, and 76 were living alone. 
The pension furnished the only source of income in 98 cases, the pen- 
sioners’ children are helping to support the parents in 96 cases, 22 
had some savings, relatives were assisting in 20 cases, friends in 22 
cases, public or private charity in 23 cases, and the husband or wife 
in 9 cases. 

In this connection the report states that of the 876 children of the 
pensioners, 744 are married and have 1,938 children of their own to 
support. The report continues: ‘Examination of the occupation of 
the pensioners’ children discloses that they are not any more than 
making a living for themselves and their family.”’ . 
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UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS 





Survey of Unemployment in Baltimore, February, 1930 ! 


R three successive years, in February, the office of the Com- 
missioner of Labor and Statistics of Maryland has made inquiry 
into the actual amount of unemployment existing in the city of 
Baltimore. In each case, the necessary data was secured by a house- 
to-house canvass by members of the Baltimore Police Department, 
and in each case the study was designed to include the entire city. 
In 1928, according to the instructions given them, the enumerators 
were required to visit each family residing within the city limits but 
were instructed to submit written reports for only those families 
in which actual unemployment was involved. In 1929 and 1930, the 
officers again were instructed to visit each family residing within the 
city, and in addition were required to record on a schedule provided 
for the purpose the name and address of each family: visited, with 
odiditinagl dots for those families one or more of the members of which 
were unemployed at the time of the canvass. 

In each case, the canvass was designed to enumerate only those 
persons in Baltimore who usually work for wages or on their own 
account in some business and who, at the time of the canvass, were 
entirely without gainful employment of any kind and seeking work. 
In making these three salen, no effort was made in any case to 
obtain information for those persons who were working only part 
time, and, in preparing the instructions for the procedure of the can- 
vass, every possible means was taken to eliminate those individuals 
who either could not or would not work if employment were available. 

This year, 1930, the results of the survey indicate that during 
February, the month selected for the canvass, there were in Baltimore 
13,784 men and women who are usually gainfully employed and who, 
at the time of the enumeration, were entirely without work of any 
kind and seeking employment. According to the results obtained by 
the study in 1929, there were at approximately the same time of the 
year, 13,177 such persons, and in 1928, 15,473. 

Based on the estimated population of Baltimore, 830,400,” approxi- 
mately 1.65 per cent of the total number of persons living in the city 
at the time of the enumeration, were entirely without employment o{ 
any kind and were seeking work. This may be compared with 1.5% 
per cent in 1929 and 1.88 per cent in 1928. And if it may be assumed 
that the number of gainfully employed persons in Baltimore has 
increased in the same ratio as the estimated population of the city, 
approximately 3.6 per cent of these individuals were found to be 
without employment of any kind in February, 1930. In February, 
1929, the reports indicated that 3.44 per cent of the men and women 
who usually work for wages or on their own account were without 
work of any kind, and in February, 1928, 4.1 per cent. 





1 of Maryland Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. 
21928; the Census Bureau made no estimate for 1929. 
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An analysis of the color and sex of the persons reported as unem- 
loyed in each of the three years reveals some very interesting facts. 
A study of the following tabular presentation of this distribution 
would seem to indicate that there has been over the three years a 
consistent, if slight, relative loss in the number of unemployed men, 
accompanied of course, by an equally consistent relative gain in the 
number of unemployed women reported. In 1930, 11,680, or 84.7 
per cent, of the total number of 13,784 persons were men, and 2,104, or 
15.3 per cent, were women. 

No such consistency, however, has been found in the distribution 
by color. While the relative number of white persons found unem- 
ployed in February, 1930, is less than the relative number found in 
1929, it is larger, in fact, than that for February, 1928. In February, 
1930, there were found to be unemployed and seeking work 9,436 
white persons, representing 68.5 per cent of the entire number, and 
4,348 colored persons. In 1929, 69.8 per cent of those found unem- 
ployed were white, and in 1928, 67.8 per cent. 

Table 1 presents the data in greater detail. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS USUALLY GAINFULLY EMPLOYED BUT EN- 
TIRELY UNEMPLOYED IN FEBRUARY, 1928, 1929, AND 1930, BY COLOR AND SEX 
























































February, 1928 February, 1929 February, 1930 
Color and sex 
Number | Per cent | Number |Per cent |Number |Per cent 
Color 
White: 
Te ee ie wad aaneaeial 9, 152 59.1 7, 956 60. 4 8, 120 58.9 
ee ad shes tasiges actin atest ncoiinieal 1, 279 8.7 1, 234 | 9. 4 1,316 9. 6 
Ss cash biciartatcenameata tabs | 10,431 67.8} 9,190| 69.8] 9,436 68. 5 
= ——SS———— 
Colored: 
Men 4, 316 27.9 3, 288 24.9 3, 560 25.8 
ETERS Piety eer ryt a Sis peer neo 726 4.3 699 5.3 788 5.7 
ay, NE EOE 5, 042 32.2] 3,987 30.2) 4,348 | 31.5 
Ser 
Men 
Lt a ag ee MarR, de eer gee 9, 152 59.1 7, 956 60. 4 8, 120 58. 
A a a 4,316 27.9 3, 288 24.9 3, 560 25 
GS hiicengs cca bes nsekceaitelanalal 13, 468 87.0 11, 244 85. 3 11, 680 84.7 
Women: 
RAR eevee es Aire Wikateaeon cme 1, 279 8.7 1, 234 9.4 1, 316 9. 6 
ose coe 726 4.3 699 5.3 788 5.7 
ah ois eile cecb ew diwkie 2, 005 13.0 1, 933 14.7 2, 104 15,3 























In considering the regular industry of those for whom industry 
was reported, it was found in February, 1930, that approximately 
27.1 per cent of the total number of 13,784 persons were reported to 
have been engaged in one of the various manufacturing industries, 
but that again, as in the two preceding years, the individual industry 
to which the largest number of unemployed persons had been charged 
was building. Of the individual manufacturing industries, textiles 
and their products, food and kindred products, iron and steel and 
their products, and transportation equipment were the most severel 
affected. To these four industries alone, more than one-half of a 
persons who were reported to have been employed in a manufactur- 
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ing industry were charged. The manufacture of clothing accounted 
for approximately 83 per cent of the persons who had been enga ‘ed 
in the textiles industry. 

Analysis of the regular occupations of these unemployed pers:ns 
indicates that, while there were more carpenters included among the 
group than any of the other individual building trades, by far the 
argest single group was composed of unskilled laborers. 

ile, in general, the building trades in 1930 showed improve. 
ment over 1929, decided increases in actual amount of unemploy- 
ment were felt by unskilled labor and, as the recent regular montlily 
employment reports a. by the office of the Commissioner of 
Labor and Statistics had led us to anticipate, by factory workers. 

While fewer than 800 persons reported in 1930 that they had se- 
cured even pick-up jobs since they had left their regular occupations, 
in comparison with approximately 1,000 such persons in 1929, never- 
theless, consideration of the length of time during which these indi- 
viduals had been without employment of any kind seems to indicate 
some improvement over 1929 and 1928. Table 2 indicates the lenyth 
of time unemployed. 


TaBLE 2.—DURATION OF PERIOD OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT OF PERSONS ©(T 
OF WORK IN FEBRUARY, 1928, 1929, AND 1930 


























1928 1929 | 1930 
} 
Period of total unemployment —} | 

Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 

RO I TO a) Cc Snwnececcace 1, 981 12.8 2, 054 15. 6 2, 442 17.7 
1 month and under 2 months_............- 2, 373 15.3 1, 671 12.7 2, 340 17.0 
2 months and under 3 months. -----....-- 3, 041 19.7 2, 343 17.8 2, 901 1.0 
3 months and under 4 months_.-........... 2, 643 17,1 1, 981 15.0 2, 189 15.9 
4 months and under 5 months_-_-_..__...._. 1, 657 10.7 |, 1,289 9.8 1, 106 8.0 
5 months and under 6 months_-_-_-_._.__._- 901 5.8 574 4.3 483 3.5 
6 months and under 7 months.-_.......---- 1, 229 7.9 1, 124 8.5 897 6.5 
7 months and under 8 months. _-_...--..-.-- 275 1.8 192 1.5 135 1.0 
8 months and under 9 months__--_-___.._--_- 320 zs 247 1.9 167 £3 
9 months and under 10 months__-_---_----- 122 .8 172 1.3 82 6 
10 months and under 11 months_-_.--_.._-- 46 — 87 i 42 a 
11 months and under 12months_-.-......... 26 | 31 2 ll fy 
ai a SS EE 77 5.0 1, 321 10.0 882 H.4 
Period not reported. .................--..- 81 -5 91 i 107 8 
WN ikipicdctesdcwkapicconwies 15, 473 100.0} 13,177 100.0 | 18,784 100.0 

















In spite of any oe one of improvement in regard to this phase 
of the situation in Baltimore, less than 18 per cent of all persons in- 
volved had been entirely out of work for less than one month. 
According to the individual reports made by the enumerators, each 
of the eight police districts into which the city is divided has felt the 
direct stress of unemployment. In all, 11,789 families were directly 
affected through the unemployment of the 13,784 persons, classified 
as follows: Private families, 10,823; boarding houses, 118; lodging 
houses, 128; and unclassified families, 720. a 
Not less than 58,079 persons were included in the 11,789 familics, 
and of this number 27,751 are usually gainfully employed. 
Table 3 shows the relative distribution of the families according 
to district, and for purposes of comparison, the data for 1929 are also 
included.* In this statement no consideration is given to the relative 
population of the various districts. — 


§ Comparable data were not compiled for 1928. 
[740] 
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TaBLE 3.—PER CENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN DISTRICT 
































District 1930 1929 | District | 1930 1929 
Nort hettiiiniiieseasenenasnateos 23.7 io no mriiemnnea wahainneke 7.2 4.4 
North WGlaswecccec ccc cceeeeee 14.6 ter oe Sees ae ceeccas | 2. 2 3.3 
South WEeeiensenccscusesenen 13.3 13.6 
Regt co reketsince ce nations 15.0 13.3 Total: 
North@iictattesnncnnacweernseton 12.7 10.2 I | 400.0 100.0 
Senth@es ibobisss caw sess menedan 11.3 10.0 Number of families_____ | 11,789 | 11,315 


Tables 4 and 5 present in detail the persons found unemployed in 
Baltimore in February, 1930, classified respectively, according to the 
regular occupation and regular industry of the unemployed. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF PERSONS IN BALTIMORE USUALLY ENGAGED IN GAINFUL 
OCCUPATIONS BUT ENTIRELY UNEMPLOYED IN FEBRUARY, 1930, CLASSIFIED 
BY REGULAR OCCUPATION 












































Males Females 
Total 
Regular occupation num- 
ber | rota |white | Col: | Total |white | Col: 

All ocecupations.._.............-.------------ 13, 784 |11,680 | 8,120 | 3,560 | 2,104 | 1,316 788 
Manufacturing and mechanical occupations__| 9,529 | 8,923 | 6,633 | 2,890 606 510 : 
Ap tices in building and hand trades........| 113 113 97 WE Bepaco cea pee eaas 
Ba ee td cheb bacndicm dae sebnemeen 79 78 76 2 1 PSE 
hibit tic sueiccdiwccocceenpeccsine 26 26 fe ES Se 
p~ NG RR CRC 31 31 2 See Besiee Sch ae 
E and Bx co ietdakunkded eeewal 129 129 120 Lg RS? oe ke’ 
peas and building contractors ---.........--.- 10 10 DP Riedinkotdsuuae BAe) SRS 
ORRIN Ga> Hake Sacks cs cnscencinccanccaceece 44 49 47 Bae a Sr ee 
Cg tis na cebuendeudinweceabinteet 650 | 649) 634) 15 1 | “| 7a 
Compositors........----------------------------- 3 3 fe aS EIS Ras Ae 
COD ili god tn soa tein wei i nn see cw enn enesenecex 5 5 a A ey 2S Eh, SS 
Dressmakers and seamstresses - .......-...------- 39 2 | pee 37 34 3 
ER ie 6s Tee cca kecscweenacesnssnuahis 1 1 COURIER GSS GEA ES. Beane 
ap canny Me ta sneha ocnkdnwokmetiein eset 104 103 102 1 1 ie Soares 
Engineers and cranemen..__-_--......-..--------- 89 89 84 yp ROSS Bice Be 
ae (stationary) bln scenagneosanibenens 65 65 63 4 RS ore 
i iiabtii MiNi te et ccah Upein «<a. pe dnpneoisticerth teen sited 24 24 21 Serer es 
gna © SEEN RE ANE SES ERE OS DEE eee 1 1 of ae Sat EERE, SCS 
Factory workers (not otherwise classified) -- ----- 1,933 | 1,647 | 1,054 593 286 220 66 
Food and kindred products..............-.--- 234 240 157 83 44 42 2 
Textiles and their products--_...........-.-.-- 144 86 54 32 58 48 10 

Iron and steel and their products, not includ- 
ee ti no Sieg Biden ries 305 236 | 192 G4 19 15 4 
Lumber and EE own nde conene 103 100 61 39 3 | 5 Se 
Leather and its manufacture___.............- 12 12 8 Ss eS een as =a 
Ra RRR EC SESE 5 SR eae 6 6 3 O Avusnseniowecc stati 
Chemicals and printing, SES SCTE SRR eG Re 32 18 17 1 14 ay 
dom any and pn pe | R| 8) 8) hap 
and glass products --_-....-...--- 4 2 

yatcoree aie than iron 
6 eRe ebublimass isvkeenweg henna 58 58 32 i, Rt GEES: SER ES, a 
jalntesnnbacbases = SG aaa Bes eee 19 5 5 arene 14 _, 9 

Machinery, not including transportation | 
oe ee widen seannbacesee 51 51 32 fF eee isk: peek eee 
1 a ymen | ae aR 1 it ut P ak . sb Gedo 
Transportation equipment -__..............- Oe. ae Ds OS OER Ai Sih oe ee 
peeeree peeee Baers i ails teenee is wltd grin 21 21 20 FRE EI. OSE 
i oe and unclassified. _........- 582 461 310 151 121 73 48 
Fireman Re Sel ROIS Si ER Geen 2% 26 2 gf PARSER Seen 1 See meeps 
wears or fire Rare eta a og 41 41 27 eg eget Seas ne Sea 

overseers, 
ON EERE oN oe ED CRITE AeA a ES Sp 56 4y me 7 : oh Sena 
— ES reeneteccuaannnnrase ET GS Vdeeameoer io a 
babiin hk ctineialonin sire eiavin eta e: 2 SS SERENE) RE OL Ae 
Laborers (not otherwise classified)!. ___........-- 3,659 | 3,629 | 1,535 | 2,094 30 23 7 
i a. cbbascuekabeces 27 27 26 S léciacvantucedae eee ens 
Lithographers. .........--.---------------------- 19 19 Sees cee SAREE! BRS CaS 
' Because the reports ven the enumerators this ae ree vitae a t amb: use of 
the word “vontractor,"it has been decided to to diseentinue the practice of 1 diviting each of the bulldine 


‘rades im seperdance with the procedure of 1928 and 1929. 
> j 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF PERSONS IN BALTIMORE USUALLY ENGAGED IN GAIN FUL TABLE 4 
OCCUPATIONS BUT ENTIRELY UNEMPLOYED IN FEBRUARY, 1930, CLASSIF [Ep occt 
BY REGULAR OCCUPATION—Continued 
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Males Females 
Total : 
Regular occupation — ” on 
ol- (ol. 
Total |White ened Total | White oan 
Manufacturing and mechanical occu pations— Profess: 
bag millwrights, toolmak 64 162 Trea 
ac. i » toolmakers_..__.___.__. 1 158 4 2 | ae ee 
I ittwiihevicdeSaatsccwcss.coccc. 151} 149] 145 4 2 Slee Oth 
ES aes 4 4 ROE SESSHES: Tea Domes! 
Menajun, supmeminionn iiasedbeiaiaas a i 4 OES 4 econo oneees eoeeae - pie 
anagers, su ents (manufacturing) -_____ 1 | at TE a RS 
Mechanics (not otherwise Classified) .......______ 111 111 101 2 Ae eR: Jani 
ER itirteibek craton Skee ea... ce REO RG SeNee 4 ae. Ser\ 
EERO SSR SRST I en are ae 63 63 59 | Le i TEE iii Wai 
ns SS Rae EIEN er EES: 5 EB. 2 RES BOR EGY Saal Neeieae Oth 
eo anor} Naini = GR AE OE pleas ape ee gis , = “ 19 3 3 | ras 
EE icianemesccascaccececnnscndsicacecn 6 > PRES: Re ; 
Phe ann sam Si iihicidpartadarepipien traps ia ascent gba Webs p-bnbias 2 2 1 2 SR Sea Cler 
RRR a aR ae aah tates 3 2  ¢ ES ee 1 1 Ster 
Plasterers and cement workers!__.... 163 | 163] 110 | SS OT ; Oth 
| RS aRRIeRIOt my 90 40 Se Other « 
ON OS I i eee 73 73 70 —. ES RL Cler 
Plumbers, gas and steam fitters!_..... = 201 201 199 i ee | Oth 
Printers (not otherwise classified)... 69 67 64 3 2 2 24 
Roo NS oh ties ece he hes om Sn Sieve oc ud 29 29 25 __) : me : 2 
ea 4 4 3 ie. 2h 2 Uncl 
ives (not otherwise classified)_| 732 514 498 16 218 198 2 
Food kin SD opin cnncitnnvnenne 80 68 65 3 12 ee TABLE 
Textiles and their ~ bas Ssisngecaibinw as «= 222; 100 96 4; 122] 108 4 occl 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- BY B 
cluding machinery..................... 72 61 59 2 11 9 9 
Lumber allied products............. 44 43 | | =e 1 1 
Leather and its manufacture... 37 34 32 2 3 3 
Rubber SRE ae 3 3 _ | PERS Ae Ce 
ee 26 16 | 5 ae 10 ee 
Sto ow got —, AOE Sth is Bg 18 "7 Se 1 : I 
ne an ce EN tee aoe | ae 
etal coat on ucts, other than iron * ey m 
Tobacco manufactures... 47 21 - 2 Cee 26 25 1 haeageGES 
Machinery, not including transportation A 
SRR et 14 13 _ } RARE 1 
Musical instruments.........------- 18 16 | 5 ee 2 , =e Manut 
ian e| Bik Pre r|------ = 
Other industries and unclassified... 87 60 58 2 27 24 3 
Shoemakers (not in De i illic as <thsauses Soe 2 2 _ BRE SRO Gee bios 
Stonecutters and marble workers... 14 14 13 ee ace) Se ® 
Structural-iron workers......000. 44 44 See el 
Tailors (ET a eet 189 178 169 9 11 oa j..... 
and sheet-metal workers... —__ 57 57 | 8 RT UES eee I 
i A ia oma 56 54 ee 2 zi... 
SSE AR aaa aaa eerie 14 14 13 Eee Seg a 
3, RR Reet 828 863 533 25 23 2 
ater transportation... 120 120 50 _ 5 ee Ves 
Sailors and deck hands... = 36 36 4 | ee See 
oeveaores IADR a iecdeab alba mae wlcinen is hepldbes  cic ° Ys . a LS Re ce Tex 
Road and street transportation.............____. 604 603 404 lyy Dee... l 
Ge SR aaa: 548 547 370 177 SS l 
Draymen and teamsters........- 55 55 34 yee, Se 4 Irot 
Ele RE ER a PS P oreaes 2 wt a 0 
Smameportation. a] a a es 
EEE SR SS a a aaa 8 18 __ 5 OE FEES PORT Rn 
Express, posi, telagraphi. ialsphonie---7---7-~ |) eit eae 
xpress, ES Tape Gi 
Telegraph ton = 20 en iri Uline 8 8 D leche labiedeedl SSE a bie Lun 
‘Telegraph messengers....................... 9 9 8 1 Ss 
Telephone operators........................ = B F i asd 24 l bd 
Pe 758; 478) 471 7| 280 2 
eenietinshisie thine diate 3 <b AS trident wm cmd cies 15 15 14 1 a Les 
SN iin tin ga sisi onccswdiicdacccinea.. 6 6 eee iieae---- 
Minnie det nnitngwtibinn<Uireiith dim ses tineissanis 723 443 437 6 230 2 
Me itthahrvenwecncacetibccisiwleweccsda 14 14 sf MER SONOSE OSE Ru 
PO itiinitinnneynsdicdanecsevansunans us ce 3 3 ree i a 1 Ma 


1 Because the reports given the this year carried with them an t ambi use of 
the word ‘‘ contractor,’ ie bas Bete derided te deen the practice of divi each of building 
trades in accordance with the procedure of 1928 and 1929. 
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TiBLE 4<-NUMBER OF PERSONS IN BALTIMORE USUALLY ENGAGED IN GAINFUL 
nel UPATIONS BUT ENTIRELY UNEMPLOYED IN FEBRUARY, 1930, CLASSIFIED 
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Males Females 
Total 
Regular occupation —_ 
r —e Col- s Col- 
Total | White ored Total | White ored 
professional DIR ooo a eee oe eee 114 85 77 8 29 fe Rw 
St thich cod cs trend nicoeeg ao pe bn b mancipienacbran mal 37 35 28 7 2 fe See ae 
RIG 5 06 os one geen co dna scmensqeense 10 4 2 meg 6 | Le 
CC iti Seiten nes mane ascnedosecmunneted 67 46 45 1 21 >) See 
Domestic and personal service____-_............-. 1,277 482 156 326 795 121 674 
ator n pccscncscccccwnccsens 25 21 16 5 4 | Te 
SE chit kesnoiwiccasencpiacnsnadounel 21 20 13 7 1 5 epee 
Te ad cain J ak'g oxanncassdicaneeseccaban ont 39 34 3 31 5 1 4 
EE ins sachs clay epogp eet ar ain «iw a & aes ele Game aa 819 106 20 86 713 62 651 
TN rh gsm hw 5 rene ey cer an wae om De hoes wi a wen 111 70 23 47 41 31 10 
iis nos aie cee pees ecndennond 262 231 81 150 31 22 9 
Clerical occu pations.._...............------------- 716 424 407 17 292 287 5 
Cashiers, 3 cappantants, bookkeepers.-_-_......---- 90 52 51 1 38 37 1 
7 RSE Se Seem Se 351 229 227 2 122 119 3 
Stenographers and typists................-.-.---- 137 17 15 2 120 119 1 
ic, on kdcceedenwtdpeecsccngenemen 138 126 114 12 12 | SS 
Other oceupations................-.-..-------.--.- 359 482 440 42 17 68 9 
Chee I oi ode nennnsncnenwewes 186 145 143 2 41 39 2 
Other occupations and unclassified............... 373 337 297 40 36 29 7 
































——ee 


? Unclassified as to whether sales or office clerks. 
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Males Females 
Total 

Regular industry — ue ia 

r ol- ‘ol- 

Total | White ored Total |White ered 
ain. ctr bootie cn nwtinsdceenpeund 13, 784 |11, 680 | 8,120 | 3,560 | 2,104 | 1,316 788 
Man nutes INS ice cn ccdédaceneqep ele 3,738 | 3,239 | 2, 565 674 499 450 49 
and kindred I iain snkiibhsc eines enivallesad ad 543 479 380 99 64 61 3 
be in eh sth conn sighaastonnines 14 13 12 1 1 ae 
ay Sa Seer perenne pee! 128 120 111 9 8 7 1 

and preserving tiraits and vege- 

“tae Ti cncatecah ina anes e-snihdttets dalen ine nase ainpliiare 56 47 40 7 4 8 1 
Canning and preserving (seafood) -_..........- 23 22 7 15 Bb ducidess 1 
I tn ackt chiecendegnccnubcsianed 66 = . | ean 34 Misc. 
Dairy sah i> ksi n ei thiey ard sicnlen tian Shahn 22 19 DARE Ricerca: se Raine 
Pareles BN CO ck cn cnwwnnccswecnwd De licnwienicipsdininnelba unigeltith baw 
kt nyt iwais knw tiie womans agen ‘eee © Sas % eee See 
er _, Fay FSR ore ieee 

Slaughtering and meat packing__.-__--...._- See 3 Gee S eee ee 
Other food products. ........................ |_| Cee 2 Bees 7 ee 2 Ree 

Textiles and their products _............-....--.- 338 

ES cid pelciaaicn abiaiieadaneneaclnnsoowte 286 
as os clase pocawcesdsaeeee  h GaSe & Sie Deeg. Bae 
__ ENDRIRNSE Ig ey Serene en gS 28 

Iron and steel and their products, not including ii 
Plumbers’ su pos por hi amen ts eileen ae ib ee ORE Bs Rae 
Steel works and rolling mills.............-.-- ., 3 ee. oe: ES Ses 

en cia co cecsnnansicoen 163 

Other iron and steel products_-...-........... : Fee 5 eee | eer 

Lumber and allied products. _-..--.....-..-.--.- 3 ee 9 ee © es 6 eee 
ee a ndaonodcceanedia eee 8: Re 
, Lambe nidpisning-mil products mi int bee 
and p Me DOOURIORE. Co. ccc ee ee a a Oe Ea eee 
EE EES EE POS Ee Lee lee Ce ee Be 
Leather and its A a srt Cisccabinccabincwaaia (Cae ae ME oe eae me 
ear Bet re ee oe 2 eae 5 Perm 
Other tee DE sn enim sccchosmeuets S02) SEE.) DEL dE Lonvnectessemueonees 
| i SS I Se a ee ee Bae Coreen Somers 


1 May include some “ paper boxes.” 
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OCCUPATIONS BUT ENTIRELY UNEMPLOYED IN FEBRUARY, 1930, CLASS) 7 : 
BY REGULAR INDUSTRY—Continued ; 
Males Females 
Total Ni 
Regular industry nam oe 9 Fla 
Ol- : Col. 
Total |White} oeq | Total White pn: 
ae By 
Manufacturing industries—C ontinued. 
Paper and printing Ries sighaidieiiaaalmanidpaemescineitiatinate 132 102 98 4 30 30 
clip aa 10 6 SSeS 4 4 7 
Printing and publishing, book and job.__~—” By wl arc a8 7q 
and pu and job__...-- 6 6 
Oth per produ cts and printing. oe aed 33 5 3 oe 2 3 3 | ---- 
er paper and printing. _________ 1 8 | en 
Chemicals and allied products...........__._____ 148 139 62 77 9 9. ne r: 
NE i Rittaincig: delesonnsconisccnnsindidinn wi 43 42 5 37 1 .. wl 
Oils en eo eee ee eee 34 34 25 ) SOS Sa ~ ac 
BE EEE TE TE 71 63 32 31 8 8 |. a 
ce and glass products. ___.............. 136 130; « 81 49 6 4 | 2 
I iiss deittianncsiihinsosincetckcas 22 22 6 3 ee 19 
i ino elegant 59 56 40 16 3 1 9 
slate, and stone... ............-.... = ° ” 1 ; ----- aoies==- 5 an 
ila cep dinelliNsndestthitdhiee akicthbes ast 1 
Metal and metal products, other than iron and ss pa a a to 
DOI icin cern necesceeensececess--.cue---| 88] 88).. 6B 26 1_......)..... f 
Brass, bronze, and copper._........._______. 67 67 41 SERS aaa 0 
rene caamedied wae son EOE Romer BER. . - lee ate ook: ARE 
Tyee ms | es et es “|. 40; | ar 
} ion equip- 
She ao 0 a il 17} 1%] 107; 19] 1 1 | th 
Musical instruments_- ._._...........--2.222.... 59 55 | LS 4 4 | 72 
oe oy ae an a. et ae. St | 
EE Ces eee: Ol a ee” 2 ee 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............____ 195 195 173 ss ig m 
Other transportation equipment._.....______ 13 13 12 ie pie. 
Railroad repair shops?___..................____- 76 76 74 gee oe A 
Other manufacturing industries and unclassified.| 618| 517] 366 151 101 88 13 s 
mecnees ong Weumnes...........--.... 2... 14 14 fA ar oa... Sl 
Te ite ieeidinc cc Gi oa eau 12 7 6 5 5 ca se 
Other manufacturing industries and un- : 
8 I RE EE a Ie 406| 346] 150] 96| 8 13 fa 
Mechanical industries.._............0.0..... 1,776 | 1,723 | 1,275 448 53 13 40 ; 
OS alo CES SEE ET EI ELE eS 1, 704 | 1,703 | 1, 261 442 1 et. Ww 
Miebiliett Remnnnnennanenennsenenarcos- 72| 20| 14 6] 52] 12 40) fs 
Mercantile establishments...» = === 1,086 | 732) 508 | 224) 354/ 320 34 
hi RSS SR 42 41 33 s 1 1 r 
Retail establishments.................... 847 567 374 193 230 246 34 J 
BR FERE A BSR SOE SI ge See 319 144 110 34 175 174 ] { 
ARR RR a RR te 528 4233 264 159 105 72 33 
Unclassified as to wholesale or retail._._.________ 197 1% 101 23 73 73 |. 
2, s—siti«*«*«*«S a a aa 608 575 38s 187 33 30 3 
ii 19 19 17 ee a 
Gas and electric supply___................__.____ 44 42 26 16 2 1 I 
<< |e aay 26 26 23 © ak adienese~-!- : 
ee oe i se C 
ee Bee eae | c 
Water transportation.._.......................__. 121; 119 72 47 2 1 t 
Unclassified by industry’............. 6, 576 | 6,411 | 3,384 | 2,027 | 1,165 503 662 i 
Sees atte eae ne ene Ges uniter © woohen bows’: ae 1 
‘ Probably includes some should be included under "retired shops.”’ . 
5 Includes laborers, contractors, professional, domestic and service, and others not clas: ‘ie: ¥ 
according to industry. e 
U 
| 
é 
I 
\ 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND | 
PROBLEMS 





Fluctuation of Employment in Ohio, 1924 to 1928, and an Esti- _ 
mate of Unemployment of Males 


By Frep C. Croxton, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF OHIO, and 
Freperick E. Croxton. CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


Tis report shows the fluctuation of employment of wage earners 
clerical employees, and salespeople (not traveling) in Ohio during 
each of the five years, 1924 to 1928. It covers all industry groups 
with the exception of interstate transportation and governmental 
activities. 

The month of highest employment shows a total of 1,134,424 in 
1924, of 1,206,246 in 1925, of 1,259,325 in 1926, of 1,225,049 in 1927, 
and of 1,282,584 in 1928. The month of lowest employment shows a 
total of 1,063,262 in 1924, of 1,086,463 in 1925, of 1,151,739 in 1926, 
of 1,152,874 in 1927, and of 1,105,408 in 1928. 

The difference in the number of wage earners, clerical employees 
and salespeople (not traveling) employed during the high month an 
the low month was 71,162 in 1924, 119,783 in 1925, 107,586 in 1926, 
72,175 in 1927, and 177,176 in 1928. 

One section of the report is devoted to a discussion of unemploy- 
ment of males in Ohio as measured by fluctuation of employment. 
An analysis is made of possible opportunities for securing work out- 
side the industry groups covered by this report, during the dull 
season in such industry ups, and also of certain undetermined 
factors concerning unemployment of males. The report concludes 
with the statement that, omitting all the undetermined factors, the 
fact remains that according to reports submitted by 40,972 establish- 
ments, 150,243, or 15.1 per cent, fewer males were employed in 
January, 1928, than in September of the same year. 


Sources and scope of study 


THE SOURCES used are the series of reports published by the divi- 
sion of labor statistics of the Department of Industrial Relations of 
Ohio, giving statistics of mines and quarries for each of the years 1924 
to 1928 and the division’s report just issued entitled ‘‘Rates of Wages, 
Kaeo of Employment, Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio, 
1928, 3 

The statistical data for these Pag were furnished annually, as 
required by law, by employers in Ohio. The cooperation of em loy- 
ers in furnishing such information for a number of years has been 
unusually fine. The reports cover all establishments in Ohio regu- 
larly employing three or more persons (with only a few failing to 
report), except those engaged in interstate transportation and the 
various governmental departments and agencies. All mines and 
quarries and also a number of establishments in other lines of work 
employing fewer than three persons report annually and are included 
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in this compilation. A few establishments, of course, fail to report, 
but such failures are largely among those employing small numbers 
of —— 
he present article includes information concerning fluctuation of 

coupymmant in establishments employing three or more persons (:is 
well as some employing fewer than three) in agriculture, construction, 
fisheries, saanaldtiires. mining and quarrying, service, wholesale 
and retail trade, and transportation and public utilities. It therefore 
affords a picture of employment status more nearly complete than is 
available except through a complete census. 

The total number of establishments reporting each year and the 
number within each industry group are shown in Table 1: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOY. 
MENT, 1924 TO 1928 




















Number of establishments reporting each year 
Industry group 

1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
CSS ASSIS SS ETI SERINE Ann 9p ye eal Cr eed ED 732 910 1, 052 1, 199 1, 329 
ESET SY Se ta cs) a NT Ee) ee 7, 364 8, 407 9, 145 9, 724 9, 942 
Se a ee ee 25 23 22 21 20 
ITERATE GR, is ele eee 9, 125 9, 502 9, 704 9, 880 9, 937 

Mining and quarrying 

cae ahs ck Son ee saben a eens 1, 000 889 879 858 714 
i wae nati ean cadnwn adie nike 108 108 110 105 112 
G Ts See ee cee Ne 3 3 3 3 3 
SS RSET ES eee 116 119 119 114 122 
Sandstone quarrying. -.-.-..-...-......--------.- 49 43 44 46 42 
Onn ne cweeneeuseceten 4, 233 1 §, 971 6, 761 7, 598 8, 210 
Trade, wholesale and retail. __..._..........----..--- 7, 689 17,277 7, 867 8, 526 8, 916 
Transportation and public utilities ._.._............- 1, 271 1, 353 1, 453 1, 561 1, 625 
ih oh Nid aie Sains = 0b <b ct een Ra SSE 31, 715 34, 605 37, 150 39, 635 40, 972 

















1A considerable part of the increase in numbers of establishments in service and of the decrease in trade, 
as compared with the previous year, is due to change of classification of ‘‘offices’’ from trade to service. 
This change of course also affects the number of employees. 


Comparatively few agricultural undertakings in Ohio regularly 
employ three or more persons. Construction shows the largest num- 
ber of establishments reporting in 1928, but as will be seen in later 
tables, approximately 60 per cent (61.5 per cent in 1928) of all per- 
sons (male and female) employed were in manufactures. The number 
of persons employed in each of the two groups service and trade also 
exceed the number in construction. 

Table 2 shows the number of employees for whom information was 
secured in each of the five years. The month of maximum employ- 
ment in 1928 showed a total of 1,282,584 and the month of minimum 
employment a total of 1,105,408. 3 

TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (BOTH SEXES) COVERED BY REPORTS OF DIVI. 


SION OF LABOR STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF 
OHIO, 1924 TO 1928 





a 








A of 12 
Maximum Minimum 
Year month month aged re 
6 ki ais wlttinsth acu ap daae bespptiieas ianesenbinniil 1, 134,424 1, 063, 262 1, 095, 488 
SN Sits ccarestiieen sachiidhinenia avchespansschenipaaccerettaahdleaipaliniregeinaiiancigdaaaital 1, 206, 246 1, 086, 463 1, 157, 779 
ER Rg IS RL EI RE MRE OU. 1, 259, 325 1, 151, 739 1, 210, 846 
BET RRR TESS RRS AC CE pep PO ORS os yap tat BARBER cy 17 Be 1, 225, 049 1, 152, 874 1, 194, 145 
SRC RS PASE a PT PEE TITEL TAP 1, 282, 584 1, .05, 408 1, 218, 54! 
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The approximate completeness of the material included in this 
study and in the reports of the division of labor statistics can be seen 
from @ comparison of the division’s report on the single industry 
group, ‘‘manufactures,” with the United States census of manu- 
factures. The census reports do not include establishments reporting 
‘value of products” of less than $5,000. The reports of the division 
of labor statistics, on the other hand, include only a comparatively 
few establishments regularly employing fewer than three persons. 
The census figures would therefore include a number of small manu- 
facturing establishments not asked to furnish information to the 
division of labor statistics. The census and Ohio reports are com- 
pared for 1925 and 1927 in Table 3: 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS 





TaBLE 3.—COMPARISON OF COVERAGE OF CENSUS REPORTS ON MANUFACTURES 
IN OHIO AND OF REPORTS (MANUFACTURES SECTION ONLY) OF DIVISION OF 
LABOR STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF OHIO, 1925 
AND 1927 




















Year and reports — “average for — 

1925 
United States census of manufactures_____....-...------ 11, 131 676, 661 $975, 738, 405 
CaS Sik wat anigindincan bait oncanuspeatinecwwous 9, 502 651, 944 1 956, 106, 644 
ERTS BREE AMON ene” ON npeereeTy ETI 1, 629 24, 717 19, 631, 761 

1927 
United States census of manufactures____._.....___----- 10, 961 669, 097 968, 181, 165 
rcs dria tered segnatyomarier time ceetimmerinionintas asians 9, 880 649, 111 1 950, 200, 395 
Sn ela eed 1, 081 19, 986 17, 980, 779 














1 Amount amaorees paid to wage earners, and does not include amounts paid to bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, and office clerks, salespeople (not traveling), and superintendents and managers. 


Even. with the omission from the reports of the division of labor sta- 
tistics of practically all manufacturing plants regularly employing fewer 
than three persons (a considerable number of which would be in the 
United States census reports), the number of wage earners and the 
total amount paid in wages are not far below the census figures for 
manufactures in Ohio. The proportion which the division of labor 
statistics’ figures form of the census figures for each of those two 
items is as follows: 

Wage 
earners Wages 


(per (per 
cent) cent) 


96.3 98.0 
97.0 98.1 


The present study, however, combining the reports of the division 
of labor statistics, includes not only wage earners but also book- 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks, and salespeople (not travel- 

i aoricelture. construction, fisheries, manufactures, service, 


) in 
whilide and retail trade, and transportation and public utilities. 
In mining and » ar all persons employed in or around the mines 
i included. 


quarries are in 


\ - 
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amounts paid in wages and salaries in Ohio in 1928. 

Wages and salaries paid ! 

I is i i a oe i $1, 425, 818, 971 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks____ 252, 744, 576 
Salespeople (not I iii iets is i Sno 6s es tnt 109, 017, 515 
Superintendents and managers_________________ 132, 528, 306 

ks eis ek os ee cies 1, 920, 109, 368 

Fluctuation of Employment of Males 


Tas_Le 5 shows the number of males reported employed on thie 
15th of each month for each of the five years, 1924 to 1928. Tie 
first section of the table shows the information for all the industrics 
combined, while the succeeding sections cover eight industrial grou))s 
individually. The ‘‘all industries” figures also include approxi- 
mately 30 males not classified under any one of the eight groups. 

The section of the table relating to ‘all industries” shows thie 
following variation within each year in the number of males reporte« 











employed: 

TABLE 4.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT OF MALES, ALL INDUSTRIES, 1924 to 192 

Average 

Year Maximum | Minimum | Variation number 
employed! 
ce aoe  aievmabala 891, 731 833, 115 58, 616 857, 0412 
GG hb owas ldliarecks igi adn ia ves ack cia ic chaaaee 945, 843 847, 398 98, 445 907, 167 
ARRAS RI Sees ie ERR ON acute re Oe ae Ae AMEE MAST ati 990, 383 898, 011 92, 372 946, 740 
(IRENE EPH E Ae TR see Te Creo atl A he SN coe 953, 784 869, 457 $4, 327 921, 753 
2 RR SE RSE a HERES yea inh A ale ORM TS ane 993, 705 843, 462 150, 243 939, 547 

















1Computed by dividing the sum of the monthly reports by 12. 


As shown in Chart 1, the month of maximum employment was 
April in 1924, October in 1925, September in 1926 and 1928, and 
1,000, 


aoe 1927 
975% on-=--= 1926 
——— 1925 


7 
7 





CHART 1.FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN ALL INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928 


June in 1927. The month of minimum employment was July in 
1924, January in 1925, 1926, and 1928, and ber in 1927. 


; Reports of wage and salary payments were made by 719 coal mines, 112 fie-clay 3 gypsum mine:. 
ate ae tae 42 1,329 establishments in agriculture, in constructio:. 
cutston and patie cilities ec pat tet at Par tie Gua Garteeel eee 
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The statement below shows for each rere occupation group t ie 





Jun 
Juls 
Aug 
Sep 
Oct 
No 
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There was a variation from the maximum amounting to 6.6 per 
cent in 1924, 10.4 per cent in 1925, 9.3 per cent in 1926, 8.8 per cent 
in 1927, and 15.1 per cent in 1928. 

The fluctuation of employment of males in all industries and in 
each of the eight industry groups was as follows: 


TABLE 5.—MALES EMPLOYED ON iS anaes MONTH, 1924 TO 1928, BY INDUSTRY 






















































































All industries 
— T 

Month 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Sent ale a ei eck cin kent annaabbncas wavbe 862,220 | 847,398 | 898,011 | 891,916 843, 462 
Diabet icin vin Sin b-einscilinesgilediinied ieiniasdibiats 876, 561 | $54,952 | 901,989 | 916, 287 867, 442 
Mareld... catch tiiwdshskdncincstnsscacembaacmbuiaaed 888,191 | 873,411 | 911,317 | 937,848 281 
Anell ...cccndediins Gabadicinect&bunsaccdepeeennichannl 891,731 | 892,788 | 935,611 | 930,440 915, 801 
Dis ..... nicsdaenindasbatisties seuken wens allied suatinuks 866, 4 909,376 | 947,910] 941,492 941, 917 

f OBR SS Lf RYE ER Re Ss ee 835,015 | 918,419 | 964,176 | 953, 784 : 
ONG ik a re ee a 833,115 | 920,908 | 964,411 | 938,788 962, 310 
pe BEE SS Bel CREE INTIS FLT RE 841,817-| 929,071 | 972,119 | 938,007 981, 749 

Sete gs Shab ds ner occacdiiensdoeenecst 855, 940, 847 , 383 | 938, 244 q 

7 EE MER RE 2a aR RES SSaa 857,965 | 945,843 | 983,512| 918, 203 1, 
pen ERA EES Ee SRE + PER 838, 3 932,780 | 960,473 | 886, 564 975, 080 
j | RRA ES OS Te a Ta 837,756 | 920,205 | 930,974 | 869,457 954, 484 

Agriculture 
Pe eee AO t OS PLES SAC ag Meee BT 7 3, 859 4, 327 4, 729 5, 357 5, 861 
ere i EE cnet): ERE Oe ies 3, 874 4, 379 4, 713 5, 304 5, 777 
Ne nasbuniililinasas 4, 138 5, 016 5,015 5, 857 6, 356 
BEE . . accel ctaedtictindenitsdhiy dem gtiain wbninaectinechakeeee 5, 331 6, 042 6, 273 6, 891 7, 493 
IES EIGER ERS: BSF 5, 462 6, 080 6, 563 7, 144 7, 749 
TURIN jase Ana ahi dae as nb ad nial bs blige ali AA os anceps 5, 982 6, 496 7, 277 8, 137 8, 658 
jhe 2 Th PPI IE 6, 512 7,097 7,948 8, 400 9, 464 
i ae wale cae 6, 164 6, 853 7,626 8, 115 8, 823 
BenGege sti Balak os wideiehts + centile d icncodepcabn wat 5, 898 6,427 7, 28 7, 897 8, 770 
iS ct RE 5 TE RS OEE 5, 700 6, 220 7,320 7,872 8, 579 
NO VOR caine ae sun eaten eancedebdiwesciasonn weal 4, 997 5, 703 6, 437 6, 537 7, 400 
Disct te atte bec tntiswttichs dnle-dadinee<mobaaadneoue 4, 369 5, 068 5,318 5,714 6, 519 
Construction 
pe eRe ay» a anes Se SE ea le eee eae ae ree 52, 324 51, 524 52, 399 56, 921 52, 080 
SRE AY TEE A Se te eee ee a een Strats 51, 634 52, 986 52, 482 58, 981 50, 753 
SS EE eee SR I EOE SEE 55, 59, 111 54, 263 65, 065 57, 176 
PO ORE RR TIE AS TER Pe 69, 433 72, 232 66, 877 75, 457 68, 597 
YO REE So EEL ATI a OF GEN 75,276 | 81,497 79, 622 85, 765 79, 710 
SUID, ini pen eA Dati ihdle« Wee adimcbiciniemarcdticnadibunad on 81, 176 87,586 | 90, 691 94, 085 85, 003 
pn ES Ee? be Se Se NE 88, 90,616 | 93,835 98, 081 89, 484 
PR SBE ERE SET EA LEI. 88,318 | 90,700| 94,992 | 100, 433 95, 077 
en rt a. isn Scie cdidsaenoak 86, 87, 782 96, 523 99, 312 92, 355 
OC icici panics cncnininwncnakee dies sin 86,243 | 91,526] 92,351 91, 753 
NOWRA Sis oo. ah ks we bokeh noo 76, 471 77,206 | 84,819 81, 182 82, 726 
i ia ies ov nntntind¥anwunkiduivasu 68, 282 72, 484 66, 776 67, 696 
Fisheries 
BRE SL Gn” ES Si aa mS aa OE 221 217 199 191 174 
SE ES ST age eee 244 213 186 172 199 
i oe immpedioe 274 269 239 262 265 
oF BRET ES at SASS AI aR eet 366 350 332 338 285 
JC REE a RRS, Sea 410 397 448 368 342 
UU cies cet a aa see ess acid onnbiviontotinesbdies 372 346 366 329 323 
JULY, ccna ee AR cece mben nn cmmtecwenens 339 346 308 293 293 
August . 8 a SS IER. = REE 312 328 295 292 277 
ee 2 AEE adi SR I i ea I ng 359 327 305 303 261 
Oe tbicidtins sient bwccnaris-copmanncne- 366 317 315 295 296 
NOUR wmenanecees 342 311 312 313 285 . 

TCU cae 288 218 237 244 214 
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TaBLE 5.—MALES EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 1924 TO 1928, BY INDUS Pry . 
GROUPS—Continued sf 
; Cc 
Manufactures y 
few 
ies r 
Month 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 th 
: em] 
ieee cia cieshicriishini a tesbed Hints dng nim aiinpianeaneawiedl 582,801 | 571,100 | 601,385 | 578, 423 55S, 766 
a Sad a ncinhs ph gainerhik aaluicien enim all 576, 878 | 607,019 | 600,396 | 5s. 793 in 
Rar nstaldireicanaieneaesanmninonenninilpaesoudi aie 603,049 | 587,812 | 612,204] 612,926 | 597 365 
tae 592,199 | 618,042 | 613,716 | 604) 441 anc 
SN IER AES ARI 562,220 | 506,130 | 615,627 | 612,080) 609, 455 Th 
SI Ui ser bcuiateviwd-nd-acelichiereleientieanksaieinia ena 595,775 | 618,187 | 611,604] 611. 191 
EARNER RG RE RNAI Re ES 512,881 | 504,467 | 614,802 | 592,322 | 612 458 40.’ 
SR CARES RS = 598,210 | 621,566 | 588,479| 62317% & ; 
SAS SEE NRT BREET Te 535,155 | 609, 587,902 | 632" 655 ( 
ls al Ti cia sini a daae Hal salbnvasieisaiiinn 538,065 | 614,180 | 626,935 | 575, 337 629, 528 
EEN ETN YT aS RE RR PE 529, 882 | 611,561} 607,191 | 559,650 | 623 5 ma. 
ERE S SP Ra TC aE 543, 141 , 741 | 504,753 | 558,384 | 619, 889 yea 
Mining and quarrying ' 3 ce 
0 EE ELE SCPE LE OSCE CARE TT LED 45, 391 39, 360 37, 585 40, 984 15, 215 mu 
FESS AEE ERNE ERR cen AGS OER aah eA By 45, 886 39, 120 36, 239 41, 505 16, 006 
SI fick ake Aeon c-<his cue atihgilantenksns aside chai 44,373 | 37,185 | 35,257] 41,417] — 16,714 ma 
ADC. .....---------0--02-020-20svereeesesseeessenees 37,244 | 31, 985 332] 15,503] 16,94 inc 
IN a Rio esis Ma ans an bnisichech  ee ilpeiloe ws esculenta 35, 353 32, 743 31, 017 15, 124 18, 138 
SC AR Balen ea Rieger ee 35,021 | 32,361 | 30,197] 15,706 19, 553 
(AREER ES RRP Ae ets eoeran emer ns eee eet ate co 35, 889 31, 086 28, 881 15, 647 20, 614 0° 
(a a AE i A Me ea alt 36,453 | 33,454) 20,149] 16,237] 21,91 1 
ER ARR RRS, COREE ND RE 38,498 | 35,932} 32,973] 17,238 23, 940 
isk ani asie's depiinigsdhaililaliie enlace wea aaeiele 40,577 | 37,650} 38,013| 17,788 25, 793 
ERR TE EE aS PII SS 40, 057 39, 161 43, 283 17, 656 27, 340 
I ites terpicinanitniintnsaneinirhientg dite | 39,316 | 40,858] 17,785] 27, 121 9 
Service 
SSE I RE a SSSA CO SC OSS 47, 487 61, 565 67, 554 70, 541 74, 929 : 
eS PRI a Be ENE 48,182 | 61,687} 68,140] 71,000 75, 067 
ESD) RE SARE Se or eee GR Se | 49, 016 62, 641 69, 374 72, 191 76, 439 
= EE Gi cee RENAME ES Ue ne es UNS HORE 50, 65, 617 72, 228 76, 083 79, 171 
© PRESEN ES INE ee NOPE TR LE ME RPO TE Da ET 51, 638 66, 587 73, 821 76, 531 80, 757 7 
BURRESS PGR SR RE es 52, 152 67, 676 74, 852 77, 337 81, 980 
ds lh sak hihdanbudiidiad tao ketiane we diaaaienieal 51, 430 67, 501 73, 643 76, 253 81, 582 
A SEO IES. FAM EEE EE LATENT 51,387 | 68,067] 74,014| 76,390 82, 155 
SN inal a Kauiec dda deo tan chen ae aee 51, 686 68, 305 74, 209 76, 943 83, 082 
hich cin ca uth Heudbespakescqestigavn ishimsaeieddbedaconce 50,712 | 67,625| 73,432) 75,471 82, 128 é 
ERASERS Seen Pas ieee 49,668 | 66,391 | 72,270| 74,244 80, 862 
iid ksa-s sl natecnioniniibeih Shcenctancnstnes nitdbauniedccigseitati aia 65,419} 71,451] 73,125 80, 155 
Trade, wholesale and retail - 
SR ITI co ae, Sa Ae ee aE GY 80, 374 72, 715 77, 246 81, 112 79, 924 
Fa a ge Se ee 80, 776 72, 391 76, 801 81, 228 79, 815 
SINE OR Sat SSP apn ee Sap Symone ts 81, 161 73, 050 77, 228 81, 709 80, 463 
Spe ORE RES SR SSR Rs 5 ae aa Wael Ree a aE 82, 73, 916 78, 274 82, 220 81, 569 
Os Rial ii wie BS lS mina ee abies dinioe ible mais 82, 631 74, 352 78, 669 82, 969 82, 352 
ERITREA Sa ER N25 GN Mek PRP at Be DY, 82, 74, 777 79, 025 83, 348 83, 141 
Te de ial 82, 810 74, 465 79, 577 83, 203 83, 458 
ESR ES A EEE ER ERTS 82, 74,899 79,760| 83,307 84, O14 
SG LOREM: SP MIRE cE ns Ce atone 83, 557 75, 538 81, 160 84, 014 85, 717 ‘ 
EE IES ET or ROBE, 525 A POCO BI AS og Oa 77, 181 82, 135 84, 941 86, 691 me 
ES ARM RIES Sane oO AR kg i BEE 85, 085 77, 582 82, 751 85, 049 86, 800 
CRRA Sas 2 NY apie EEO eterna eee iI) etiene 87, 368 79, 324 84, 522 87, 673 89, 394 or 
58 
Transportation and public utilities ; 
ES AE EE Ska RODE OE EIR RC NIN on 49,736 | 46,567| 56,802| 58,367| 56,495 (6: 
ED ivnnubintccdambneeescdnercsnhindagey obatsile 49, 848 47, 275 56, 387 57, 681 56, 009 me 
ME intl Cunt nds ko tab nmaedicaabnnssouaubiarnanea eee 50, 247 48, 304 57,716 58, 401 57, 435 
a SERSSTEES eg Se ORO CUR PRY POEs DP AS OUR Ae Fern TE §1, 961 50, 423 60, 231 60, 212 61, 073 ap 
chins cis Bs onceieiadsicll ah leh ie ah tras -cle ntpigen ts se ics shane oo baa 53, 51, 565 62, 121 61, 541 63, 396 19 
Ni cies Sedipinisin cw bhahibae Saleh nak ss Lon ipani tical 54, 623 53,377 | 63,550] 63,128 64, 839 
ST Abi dtignbidisnccdgietinalonnnwekiins snug cdidicee 55, 139 565, 216 65, 395 64, 568 64, 40 In 
i ctihipddndnscggebbechanestibed earn psdienaile 54, 422 56, 535 64, 695 64, 735 66, 247 19 
Sie RES So SS RE Tals Hast arly dere 53, 56, 652 64, 160 64, 525 66, 907 
SR ORS Cel 8 Peo CAS We ER NE SNE ES 52, 716 56, 3904 63, 815 64, 128 67, 149 an 
I AA iikcgbctnke tiemaiosaedidecapewei sul 51,911 | 654,841] 63,389} 61,904 66, 126 
camer (SRE SE EERE LOE BEL RN! 50,675 | 63,813} 61,330| 50,736 | 63, 134 no 
1 Includes all male employees working in or around the mines and quarries. 
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The figures for agriculture shown above do not give a complete 
picture of that industry in Ohio, owing to the fact that only a very 
few reports are received from farms regularly employing less than 
three persons. The great majority of Ohio farmers who hire help 
employ fewer than three workers. 

The maximum employment of males in agriculture was reached 
in July in each of the five years and the minimum in January in 1924 
and 1925 and in February in each of the last three years covered. 
The variation from the maximum within the year was from 36.9 to 
40.7 per cent. 

Chart 2 indicates that the seasonal movement of employment among 
males in the construction industry is much the same from year to 
year. Maximum employment of males occurred in August in each 
year except 1926 when it occurred in September. The minimum 
came either in January or in February. The variation from maxi- 
mum was from 41.5 to 46.6 per cent. In construction there are 
many ‘‘one man” and ‘‘two man” businesses which would not be 
included in this report. 
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CHART 2.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN CONSTRUCTION, 1924-1928 


Fisheries includes but few employees. The maximum employ- 
ment occurred in May each year and the minimum either in January 
or February. The variation from the maximum was from 46.1 to 
58.5 per cent. 

Manufactures includes approximately two-thirds of the males 
(64.8 per cent in 1928) eens in this study. The monthly employ- 
ment of males in this industry group is shown in Chart 3. Here it is 
apparent that the general seasonal movement was about the same in 
1925, 1926, and 1928. The high month in employment was March 
in 1924, October in 1925, September in 1926 and 1928, and April in 
1927, The low month was uly in 1924, January in 1925 and 1928, 
and December in 1926 and 1927. Maximum employment, it will be _ 
noted, occurred either in the spring or fall and minimum employment 
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in midwinter except in 1924, when it came in midsummer. ‘he 


variation from the maximum shows a wide range, with 15 per cent 
in 1924, 7 per cent in 1925, 6.2 per cent in 1926, 9 per cent in 1:27, 
and 11.7 per cent in 1928. 
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CHART 3.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN MANUFACTURES, 1924-1928 


Mining and quarrying shows maximum employment in November, 
January, or February. Minimum employment was reported in May, 
June, and July, except in 1928, when it occurred in January. The 
variation from the maximum shows a very wide range, especially 
during the last two years of the period when labor difficulties arose. 
The variation was 23.7 per cent in 1924, 21 per cent in 1925, 33.3 per 
cent in 1926, 63.6 per cent in 1927, and 44.3 per cent in 1928. It 
will be noted that a great reduction in number employed took place 
in April, 1927. There was a steady increase throughout 1928 until 
December, when a slight decline was reported. 

Service shows maximum employment of males in June or Septem- 
ber and minimum employment in January. The variation from the 
maximum ranged from 8.8 to 9.9 per cent. 

Wholesale and retail trade provided maximum employment o/{ 
males in December and minimum employment in January or Feb- 
ruary. The variation from the maximum was from 7.5 to 10.7 per 
cent. 

Transportation and public utilities reports the maximum emplov- 
ment of males in July for 1924 and 1926, September in 1925, August 
in 1927, and October in 1928. Minimum employment occurred in 
January or February. The variation from maximum ranged 
« iiablar baselines of the ind thin exc! 

e 6 provides a n O industry groups within exh 
year. The data in this table relate to male employees. 
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,LE 6.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT OF MALES IN EACH INDUSTRY 



































‘ ote Variation 
| Maximum Minimum from maxi- 
mum 
Year and industry group 
Num- | Per 
Number} Month |Number} Month ber cant 
1924 
1) iam cients eceipiciepaceees shiessciaidpchinis eiceaaigi 891, 731 | April......| 833,115 | July....... 58, 616 6.6 
pe pri Dit heig ah bec ten tritine tinted bhwntaincind 6, 512 | July.....-- 3,859 | January_..| 2,653 | 40.7 
Cons Rika cin se ti an nati Lace te rniaipipilael 88,318 | August_...; 51,634 | February -| 36,684 | 41.5 
Pish@W ett hieiie ncn ec ce cenecbidcesccucou, 410 | May-----. 221 | January-_-- 189 } 46.1 
Mai intingntmnconicnewiemscsudgn 603,049 | March_...| 512,881 | July____..- 90,168 | 15.0 
Mining and quarrying ---.-.-.....-.----------- 45, 886 | February - > June. -..... 10,865 | 23.7 
Ser VERE i iletnicewacdacnnemndincccccsoss 52, 152 | June...--. 47,487 | January.._| 4,665 8.9 
Trade, wholesale and retail_..-.-........-..... 87,368 | December.| 80, 374 |_..do__.__- 6, 994 8.0 
Transportation and public utilities_........._- 55, 139 | July_.....- 49, 736 |...do.......} 5,403 9.8 
1925 
All industries. DS Spi bebisshaderetid in a bnteulicines 945, 843 | October...| 847,398 | January.. | 98,445} 10.4 
A GIG lkdind ohesccdden-céstcouccsccnsia 7,097 | July....... 4,327 | January...| 2,770} 39.0 
C ons itits no SS bc cal. neon ceniennas , 700 | August....; 51,524 |...do___.._- 39,176 | 43.2 
F iste tinnn hod nnedewcctveccescctnms 397 | May------ 213 | February - “184 | 46.3 
M antiihs o va nb k Ss pete ed ciencccs 614, 180 .--| 571,100 | January... 080 7.0 
Mining and  iiterincninbinninnnnontidei 39, 360 | J ---| 31,086 | July__....-. 8,274 | 21.0 
ServVi0d, i pasadena sscct es ccadcccsccesaceus 68,305 | September] 61,565 | January...; 6,740] 9.9 
Trade, wholesale and retail... .........-.....- 324 .| 72,301 | February -| 6,933 | 8.7 
Transportation and public wtiiities............. 56,652 | September| 46, 567 | January..-| 10,085 | 17.8 
1926 
All IGN Gat tttsicntcdewtcsccccncncscsin 990, 383 | September} 898,011 | January...| 92,372 9.3 
ASTI Abb tte dicen s ncn ccinncocetn cnwmon 7, 948 | July_...--. 4,713 | F -| 3,235 | 40.7 
Cou ccitbs ci rbikecs oooukaci cases 96, 523 ber| 52,399 | January...| 44,124 | 45.7 
Fists Reis inknnsd none sense bccsinnetbne May..---- 186 | February - 262 | 58.5 
_ |. «CS area aad s 633, 794 | September| 594,753 | December-_| 39, 041 6.2 
Mining and quarrying. --.--..---.-.-------.--- 43,283 | November| 28,881 | July_....-- 14,402 | 33.3 
Servite iis evn nan cn nennccnedakmod 74, 852 | June...... 67,554 | January...| 7,298 9.7 
Trade, wholesale and retail._.............._... 84, 522 | December.| 76,801 | February -| 7,721 9.1 
Transportation and public utilities_........._- €5, 395 | July......-| 56,387 |...do_.....- ,008 | 13.8 
1927 
AT) Sr ee 953, 784 | June.._-.- 869, 457 | December_| 84, 327 8.8 
————| 
AGT lied wince cciondinciencccdcisis 8,400 | July....... 5,304 | February -| 3,096 | 36.9 
cane el 100, 433 | August....| 56,921 | January_._| 43,512 | 43.3 
FIST oi ciscitiw ne wtminn mamecusinis 368 | May-.._--- 172 | February - 196 | 53.3 
Miaka Ss noo crate aeevewacnincionnic 613, 716 | April_....- 558, 384 | December_} 55, 332 9.0 
— SE AE ae RC 41,505 | February -| 15,124 | May-.-.-- 26,381 | 63.6 
TERRES 0S REESE aioe een ae ee eel 77,337 | June_.....| 70,541 | January.._| 6,796 8.8 
Tre, wholesale and retail_.................__ 87,673 } December.| 81,112 |...do_.____- 6, 561 7.5 
Transportation and public utilities.........._. 64,735 | August....| 57,681 | February 7,054 | 10.9 
1928 
PT ee 993,705 | September! 843,462 | January.../150,243 | 15.1 
| ——SSS—YI 
aS ee 9, 464 | July......- 5,777 | February .| 3,687 | 39.0 
CC itictind san oncc<cnenncoesnahans 95,077 | August....| 50,753 |..-do_...... 44,324 | 46.6 
FIM os Sion ccc ndeccnccwnnsunok 342 | May----.- 174 | January... 168 | 49.1 
Mi occ cmc veonenacewweies 632, 655 | September) 558, 766 |...do___.__- 73,889 | 11.7 
Mining and quarrying._...........-...-.-.... 27,340 | November} 15,215 |...do__....| 12,125 | 44.3 
Service Mie nonencnnncnncacenanwee 83,082 | September] 74, 929 |...do_...._- 8, 153 9.8 
Trade, wholesale and retail._.__.__............ 89, 394 | December.| 79,815 | February | 9,579 | 10.7 
bhieps sis and public utilities_._......__. 67,149 | October...| 56,009 |...do.......| 11,140 | 16.6 























In 1924 the month of maximum employment for males was Feb- 


ruary in mining and quarrying, March i 


in manufactures, May in fish- 


erles, June in service, July in agriculture and in transportation and 
public utilities, A t in construction, and December in wholesale 
The month of minimum emplo 


and retail trade. 
in agriculture, 


fisheries, service, wholesale an 


ent was January 


retail trade, and. 


transportation and public utilities, February in construction, June in 


mining and 
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quarrying, and July in manufactures. The variation 
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from the maximum was somewhat below 10 per cent in trade, service, 
and transportation and public utilities. It was 15 per cent in mani- 
factures, 23.7 per cent in mining and quarrying, and above 40 per ceit 
in agriculture, construction, and fisheries. 

In 1928 the month of maximum employment for males was May 
in fisheries, July in agriculture, August in construction, September 
in manufactures and service, October in transportation and public 
utilities, November in mining and quarrying, and December in 
wholesale and retail trade. "The month of minimum employment 
was January in fisheries, manufactures, mining and quarrying, and 
service, and February in iculture, construction, wholesale and 
retail trade, and transportation and public utilities. The variation 
from the maximum was 9.8 per cent in service, 10.7 per cent in whole- 
sale and retail trade, 11.7 per cent in manufactures, 16.6 per cent in 
transportation and public utilities, and 39.0 per cent or above in 
agriculture, construction, fisheries, and mining and quarrying. 

Trade shows a lower variation from the maximum than does any 
other industry group in 1924 and 1927, manufactures occupies that 
position in 1925 and 1926, and service in 1928. In 1924, 1925, 1926, 
and 1928 the industry group showing the highest variation was 
fisheries, while construction came next. Mining and quarrying 
showed a higher variation in 1927 than did any other group. 

In Table 7 male employees are separated into three general occupa- 
tion groups—wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks; and salespeople (not traveling). rs pong ms: 85 per cent 
(87 per cent in 1928) of all males reported are classified as wage 
earners. 


TaBLE 7.—MALES EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH poate" 1924 TO 1928, BY GENERAL 


OCCUPATION GROUPS, ALL INDUSTRIES 


















































1925 1926 1927 1928 
Ne ERA Sie Sa, SRE ee NP ee See 762,095 | 744,327 | 787 778,089 | 725, 946 
Ti issic titusneshinaiminaehdedpeiniieyaeieiannitinmeginand-titd 775, 821 | 751,323 | 791,315 | 801,947 749, 362 
os PARR ARE STR RARE RE 955 | 768,799 | 799, 822,755 | 772, 858 
—_ wenn wane nnn nnn nano enn nn nnn ene nnn en nnn nn seee n= 789, 457 | 787,303 | 822,718 | 815,022 | 795, 457 
ls cimconpiiaibne heer prantesiite sine weiniqes tip tintianceer nabaeertonmnipooniesktl 764,470 | 803,413 | 834, 308 , 044 820, 932 
Ese EEE RE SENN Cage em Se te EN: 732,970 | 811,604 | 850,225 | 836, 404 832, 285 
iiidniedinctiassasvdans\<hacondepuvlitckessenagunban 730,615 | 813,300 | 850,052| 821,371 839, 348 
PE itic Sin io rnie koa ak taba p haSciens Abin akabee onl 739,427 | 821,051 | 857,378 | 820,379 858, 066 
iting onicescassodpnmatenaticnratincainkigipia 753,125 | 832,815 | 875,444 | 820,216 869, 270 
rk ciptianinigactifea Huaimannc wa celanmemipemeie nal 755, 834 | 837,381 | 868,512 | 800,513 867, 041 
ti ters tot 6b ange etilnninnta aunipiammnena tan 982 | 823,889 | 844,820 | 768, 493 849, 603 
ios snes svae <cecpuinen racnie- ts alle ib gnieniacticy villocnnndvemnentadidaaielail 733,989 | 810,449 | 814,244 | 749,785 827, 200 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks ' 
PR ihcicknn kc Saale ncdakidenatacupabardsabenccbisn a 67, 497 68, 572 71, 862 73, 876 75, 288 
as iiwctn cnt nccsuvesusttinaswuseneunseiinn amin 67,775 68, 799 72, 181 74, 268 75, 616 
PE cedccencccennrccecosnenevecgeteccesssiwennsde ,872| 69,001 | 72,650| 74,521 76, 183 
Apes en 68, 218 69, 357 72, 993 74, 941 76, 517 
Bl ndgpncdensesespesnconseetkennppewevaetevncnpanes 67, 867 69, 584 73, 426 75, 178 76, 770 
PR Rei hp hin bg S54 4 od de Senne cabanas bb eege 67, 690 70, 172 73, 765 75, 708 77, 636 
Ba tpbhines oan senkhsenkosimlnthwinastininbbbese 68, 192 70, 981 74, 235 75, 981 78, 242 
BN ous od Lowel oe ddscaiibeecnd-bomb anon 68,206 | 71,260) 74,574| 76,223) 78,792 
 ininrinitsonndbinbaaptntnntinetetacdees gal 67, 964 71, 205 74, 545 76, 309 78, 904 
SE wdnidhisneds cup hanes eainunpptninamomenbmanwin’ 67, 700 71, 208 74, 227 75, 869 78, 988 
RENEE ISELIN FF SRR NES IES: 67,626 | 71,374] 74,438 | 75, 864 79, 277 
Dill ccuukenitdecy steko sab adage danitanainieatotds 67, 762 71, 359 74, 457 76, 123 79, 460 
p an , as 8: n 1924, 
1 Male office help in d is here included fo@lows: 408 in 192 


8 
: 
: 


mining and quarrying was reported, 
302 in 1925, 366 in 1926, 399 in 1927, and 298 in 1928. The fluctuat and therefore the 


have been added in as constants throughout each year. 
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TaBLE 7.—MALES EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 1924 TO 1928, BY GENERAL 
OCCUPATION GROUPS, ALL INDUSTRIES—Continued 


Salespeople (not traveling) 














Month 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Sai i ici oi enichdsanpionsginyabannne 32,628 | 34,499 38,357| 39,951 | 42,228 
DMN lsc AR Clot rena Sclcciennenanducboannes 32,965 | 34,830| 38,493] 40,072| 42,464 
March.....-.---------------------------------------- 33, 35,521 | 39,114 | 40,572 43, 240 
8 OS EE A TIAL i 34,056 | 36,128 | 39,900| 40,477| 43,827 
MOG ois cutee Reais Sec nsh de ciec cccewneseccnncuasina 34, 141 36, 379 40, 176 41, 370 44, 215 
pT ee Se i ee 34, 355 36, 653 40, 186 41, 582 44,715 
pO 2° ERT Se SR ASE IED 34,308 | 36,627| 40,124 | 41,436 44, 720 
RI oe abn Cares hob cheececsnocwouedwdaces 34, 184 36, 751 40, 167 41, 405 44, 891 
I OA ili ose op tts nde sewn acdncutudouce 34,416 | 36,827| 40,304 | 41,719 | 45,531 
BREE iinicscateBhieiibuc sins cousetlaide 34,431 | 37,254 | 40,773| 41,821] 45,906 
oo coh iasaniiceinrenaveaiinnen 34,782 | 37,517 | 41,215| 42,207 46, 200 
PI a tree nel cabins ied orem echanes bmewe 36, 005 38, 397 42, 273 43, 549 47, 734 




















This table affords an opportunity to compare fluctuation of employ- 
ment of males of the three groups—wage earners, clerical employees, 
and salesmen. 

In none of the five years did maximum employment fall in the same 
month for the three occupational groups. icine employment, 
on the other hand, fell in the same month (January) for the three 
occupational groups in 1925, 1926, and 1928. January was the low 
month for those in the clerical and sales groups throughout the 
five-year period. 

The clerical group shows a much lower variation from the maximum 
than do either wage earners or salesmen. Wage earners show a 
greater variation than do salesmen except in 1924. In 1924 the 
variation from the maximum was 9.4 per cent for salesmen, 7.5 
per cent for wage earners, and 1 per cent for the clerical group. In 
1925 it was 11.1 per cent for wage earners, 10.2 per cent for salesmen, 
and 3.9 per cent for the clerical group. In 1926 it was 10 per cent for 
wage earners, 9.3 per cent for salesmen, and 3.6 per cent for the clerical 
group. In 1927 it was 10.4 per cent for wage earners, 8.3 per cent for 
salesmen, and 3.2 per cent for the clerical group. In 1928 it was 16.5 
per cent for wage earners, 11.5 per cent for salesmen, and 5.3 per cent 
for the clerical group. 


Fluctuation of Employment of Females 


THE First section of Table 9 shows the number of females reported 
employed on the 15th of each month in all industries combined. This 
group also includes from 20 to 25 females not included in the separate 
industry classifications shown in succeeding sections of the table. 
Fisheries are not shown separately in the table, for only one female 


was reported in this industry group in 1924, 1925, and 1926, while 


none was reported in 1927 and 1928. 
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The variation within each year in the number of females repo +o, 
employed in all industries is shown in Table 8: 


TABLE 8.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES, ALL INDUSTRI: ; 











1924 TO 1928 
Averize 
Year Maximum Minimum Variation num er 
emplo: ed 1 

(| ASRS Siege TGS A es Res Soh, NOME ee ee De 248, 713 230, 147 18, 566 238, 49% 
ii wa aAbcattwionwntin diahiiekin catenin dane serebeansinl 266, 861 239, 065 27, 796 250, 619 
SESS SENET REE se Oi ne eee 279, 275 253, 728 25, 547 24, 108 
BS hee ceo pnd bwinke cue ueblntns ak aelUgenanesonkes 284, 664 260, 958 23, 706 272, 395 
RRR AEE OR ARG SOT EON Nn RENE SO a 301, 222 261, 946 39, 276 27%, 974 

















1 Computed by dividing the sum of the monthly reports by 12. 


Chart 4 presents the number of females reported for each month, 
The five curves here shown evince a rather high degree of similarity. 
It is noteworthy that the curve for each year is above that for the 
preceding one. The month of maximum employment was December 
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CHART 4.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN ALL INDUSTRIES, 1924-1298 


in each of the five years. Minimum employment was reported in 
January in each year except 1924 when it occurred in July. The 
variation from the maximum was 7.5 per cent in 1924, 10.4 per cent in 
1925, 9.1 per cent in 1926, 8.3 per cent in 1927, and 13 per cent in 1928. 

The fluctuation of employment of females in the various groups |: 
shown in Table 9. 
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TaBLE 9.—FEMALES EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 1924 TO 1928, BY 


INDUSTRY GROUPS 































































































All industries 
Month 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
re eee eee mR 235,915 | 230,065 | 253,728 | 260,958] 261, 946 
pebe Wilh aatiaiaiadink dine hicks oeditadnicndbosmdaecnia 239,277 | 242,601 | 256,062 | 264,204] 266,618 
SGegehh,.:. ideal bite Gocbbseeischsbunbcniielentilecadinae 241,991 | 245,196 | 260,254 | 268,639 | 271,281 
April . ..suhitntiadabscuseriacwapcestccccnnpweneennaseil 242,693 | 247,275 | 261,523 | 271,202] 272,092 
Mey -. . ..ckastnerwtiecepseetisdnewescs cents sancinwens 237,382 | 247,992 | 261,487 | 270, 468 274, 337 
EEE A. EE NLT ATE IIS 234,371 | 248,065 | 261,390 | 271,265 | 278, 546 
RY. .. canon dsis ccikiherinenschiaanenal 230,147 | 244,560 | 257,570 | 268,332 | 276,755 
pe ONE ES i OEE IES LEI SL 230, 247,998 | 260,743 | 270,201 | 278, 769 
eR ai cai ash <-coia oenuhtsdliboncecéwsonrcintil 237,745 | 255,881 | 268,942 | 277,415| 286,054 
ROE tdi Bectttmbiliddcicnmpeciwibactocssestieseied 260,403 | 273,964 | 281,532 | 290,349 
No VOI iieienqiddnncdccsceckcckasnscccasssbonne 241,616 | 261,448 | 274,332 | 279, 860 289, 724 
ign Giiindindatnettssn cinrstiduniecdidigtoulbat 248,713 | 266,861 | 279,275 | 284,664 | 301,222 
Agriculture 

REE EST RE AD SORE a OT) Oa Se 436 477 556 590 652 
NNR Rc nahh bilnnenicniniaecbscbeg dibimney 464 517 604 649 730 
Wc ie ides eacitidn cn cmidenetnndwacnieal 573 570 660 755 805 
BE.....cppllninipinaidaivninitheddonnnvamegidanade 680 792 871 1, 021 1, 027 
MSY - . ..ccccccccccenessosesscoocscncwecccocccascooes 675 7 928 992 1, 081 
BOD. ... <a eendebilinaiatnnntchnustihinagpsbehaininhiall 696 696 975 1, 060 1, 106 
RESTS LTTE RAE TE 719 771 989 | 1,009 1, 222 
PONE BS SLE ET MSE IE TE 600 627 774 791 967 
I  ricinscovickoninnstnueiwncinaiiinndmien 611 651 819 $20 1, 003 
CONE sted na dnttatetenensccsdvenccctibigenbes 552 598 813 806 977 
EROS EER EE a CO NES 498 548 700 679 779 

Bo RE SESE AUS eager seb OER SLED eR a OPN Sa 474 498 584 647 747 

Construction 
EE cielipinidypwisctibanoentinntinncandnbnuneeit 1, 904 2, 008 2, 256 2, 239 2, 283 
ea a6 sc hnaniin ep mccindidnacddaswicabaasal 1,915 2, 011 2, 256 2, 249 2, 281 
WR A ier ee ee 1, 928 2, 022 2, 295 2, 275 2, 308 
BO co IN sia hnhsn tS ncxsnoeianpiacedionkoaiieecasined 1, 966 2, 060 2, 323 2,318 2, 340 
Bo etn athanadanish jddeediacnenmcioniies 1, 995 2,110 2, 356 2, 336 2, 360 
PN ace cate catia inp hacen ane incceailon dts 2, 025 2, 135 2, 410 2, 378 2, 408 
SE. cebtdlonnsigbabacedtetenjcosscckbnaennce 2, 033 2, 176 2, 438 2, 361 2, 435 
ins ae ctindinankdntintunsnsenaneweonde 2,012 2, 180 2, 463 2, 379 2, 473 
i inndcicidiimevevisntwecwncuttnnnbnitn 2, 028 2, 173 2, 447 2, 368 2, 464 
eis eck ebtid ao ncatinpehaninunemiewnadl 2, 044 2, 152 2, 466 2, 365 2, 477 
je RSIIS ESS AMS te? Se i ae a an eer 2, 013 2, 142 2, 468 2, 384 2, 490 
ct aia wettest thane pate sibtisinshcalgreite ts inte entiblnticbipee 2, 006 2,111 2, 449 2, 364 2, 473 
Manufactures 
CONTE i ince eaed ts ssn accueil 127, 071 125,398 | 131,745 | 132, 564 131, 008 
POU ev cnincccatdecdvndcoccedswbdbnasnd 130, 084 | 128,870; 134, 136, 366 135, 648 
RES ee Piel ncinienipintininssieaanaaiin te ela 130, 637 | 129,929 136,991 138, 518 137, 606 
TN Na in isn Sich taco gnc cb aliom ec acpsbeaolonadbaba 128,949 | 129,416 | 136, 137, 272 136, 266 
DOU icc ta a ia nts p wsin minnestonnpncniachignaiiotil 124,980 | 120,829 | 135,144 | 136,974 137, 202 
I ii ia acids ciliisciee Sewn insnnin nenapieninnnicmniommantial 121,986 | 120,106 | 135,006 136, 139, 800 
FURY ~ cc pam hide odcilimabTtnnokcwibdicwindanittnndidon 119,082 | 127,797 | 133,132 135, 665 139, 543 
DUO as ie hs esas CUackwetocenenisben 120,897 | 131,203 | 136,809 | 138, 254 143, 065 
GOs oko i nowenpcnddnumennibanietia 126,300 | 137,100 | 141,803 | 143,617 146, 837 
| ERE SS eae Pee Semin e ee 128, 378 | 138,907 | 143,680 145,070 149, 132 
ie. ti(“‘(‘(”S OSA ERR GE 127,370 | 138,152 | 142,186 | 142,112] 146,610 
DecGU SG hctiikct ih ocwidicccaddccccosedaccaccua 126, 242 | 134,229 136,970 136, 506 145, 125 
Mining and quarrying 

Coie es ca 200 158 164 164 127 

















! Office help; number employed each month not reported separately. 
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TABLE 9.—FEMALES EMPOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 1924 TO 1928, By 
INDUSTRY GROU PS—Continued 


Service 
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16,023 |" J 18, 
16, 216 1k, 
16, 390 18, 
16, 497 18, § 
16, 646 18, 
16, 886 19, 
17, 057 19, 5 
17, 163 19, 457 
17,117 19, 
17, 185 19, 26 
17,371 77 | 19, 
17, 508 i 19, 




















Agriculture includes but few females. The maximum employment 
occurred in July in 1924, 1926, and 1928, in April in 1925, and in 
June in 1927. The low point of employment occurred in January 
each year. The variation from the maximum was from 39.4 to 46.6 
per cent. 

Construction also includes comparatively few females. Maximum 
employment was reported in November for three years, in October 
for one, and in August for one. Minimum employment was reported 
in January or February. The female employees in construction were 
practically all in clerical work and the variation from the maximum 
was from 6.1 to 8.6 per cent. 

Manufactures includes approximately one-half (50.4 per cent in 
1928) of the females covered in this report. Chart 5 shows the num- 
ber of females reported for manufactures in each month. The month- 
to-month fluctuations in employment were much alike in 1925, 1926, 
1927, and 1928. Maximum employment of females in manufactures 
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was reported in October in each year except 1924, when it occurred 
in March. Minimum employment was reported in January each 
year except 1924, when it came in July. The variation from the 
maximum ranged from 8.3 to 12.2 per cent. 
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CHART 5.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN MANUFACTURES, 1924-1928 
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CHART 6.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN SERVICE, 1924-1928 
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_ Service was an important industry group for females. Chart 6 
indicates that the month of maximum employment was June in 1924 
and 1927 and October in each of the other three years. January 
was the month of minimum employment each year. The variation 
from the maximum ranged from 5.3 to 7.5 per cent. 
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Wholesale and retail trade includes a comparatively large nimbe, 
of females. The characteristic seasonal movement of employ inen; 
may be seen in Chart 7. December was the month of maxi:nuy 
employment, while the low point of employment occurred in A icyst 
in two years and in February in three years. The variation froi) the 
maximum ranged from 20 to 28.3 per cent. December is decideilly 
peak month each year, with an increase of approximately 8,(()0 to 
13,000 employees over November. 
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CHART 7.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN RETAIL AND WHOLESALE TRADE, 1924-1928 
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The group transportation and public utilities shows maximum 
employment of females in July in three years and in December in two | 
years. The month of minimum employment was January in three | 


years, March in one year, and November in one. The variation from 
the maximum ranged from 2.4 to 8.9 per cent. 


Table 10 compares the industry groups, with reference to variation | 


of employment of females, within each year. 
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T,BLE 10.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IN EACH 
INDUSTRY GROUP, 1924 TO 1928 







































































Variation 
Maximum Minimum from maxi- 
mum 
Year and industry group 
— Month — Month — band 
1924 
All BO ocee tek ics not eee cies le 248,713 | December-.} 230, 147 | July.....--| 18, 566 7.5 
A iaibitttasn cr ctksbtdnttdecspetoucidl | 719 | July.....-- 436 | January--- 283 | 39.4 
CORE icc ons c seh wcseawcnasees 2,044 | October--- So ee 140 6.8 
py REE EE seo Ose cee eI” 130, 637 | March...-| 119,032 | July....--- 11, 605 8.9 
(SSaU I ee Cc ncaweendau 36, 497 | June.....- 34, 487 | January-...| 2,010 5.5 
Trade, wholesale and retail__._..........---_-- 67,753 | December.| 54, 202 | August_...| 13,551 | 20.0 
Transportation and public utilities...........-. 17, ‘eee 16, 298 | November 771 4.5 
1925 
pyc REE REE Rete eee eee 266, 861 | December-_} 239,065 | January.._| 27,796 | 10.4 
RUMEN i i ccciw nish catinncindbicl 792 | April__._.- 477 |...do...... 315 | 30.8 
CORE ye Li esecesecnisaccnnoncete 2,180 | August_...| 2,003 |...do.....- 177| 81 
Mie wdtd daca secre ccscnctcuenaue 138, 907 | October_..| 125, 398 |...do...... 13, 509 9.7 
eg RL BSE at RE ee a Sore 48, 381 |...do....-- 45,459 |...do___.-. 2, 922 6.0 
Trade, wholesale and retail.................-- 64, 265 | December_| 49,050 | February-.| 15,215 | 23.7 
Transportation and public utilities... -.......-- ak {oy eee 16, 023 January...; 1,575 8.9 
1926 | 
Al) CI Sia chee ik ccc ecotcews | 279, 275 | December.} 253,728 | January.._| 25, 547 9.1 
Pen Ee [ gg9 | July..._-- a er ea 433 | 43.8 
COMMiisiGskc6 oes cocci ce ccc csc c ans 2,468 | November; 2,256 | January- 212 8.6 
February. 
MWg aiiaiiia ick eke nid cc census 143, 680 | October_..} 131,745 | January.._| 11, 935 8.3 
f Seri i nnn noon cceumenecs 56,308 +... G8....... 2 ee 4, 049 7.5 
Trade, wholesale and retail_.................-- 66,361 | December_| 49,642 | August..._| 16,719 | 25.2 
Transportation and public utilities............ 1, Ge {....00. 2... 18, 185 | March..-- 444 2.4 
1927 
ATS id raion kc cbc ebony: 284, 664 | December-.| 260,958 | January-.-..| 23, 706 8.3 
nage a oe. as 1,060 | June_.__.- 590 |...do.....- 470 | 44.3 
CONMIa  ccb ccc eneckcawn 2,384 | November| 2, 239 |...do....-.- 145 6.1 
Magu ans 5 kc cess 145, 070 | October_._| 132, 564 |_..do....-. 12, 506 8.6 
Service has bide ei ccc cec cence cues 56,956 | June_____. 53,940 |...do...... 3, 016 5.3 
Trade, wholesale and retail.._................ 70,118 | December.| 52,655 | February _| 17,463 | 24.9 
Transportation and public utilities.._.......... 19,129 | July...... 17,987 | January...| 1,142 6. 0 
1928 
AD ela 301, 222 ‘December. 261,946 | January...| 39,276 | 13.0 
ng nc lcwenuue 1, 222 | July..._-- 652 |...do...... 570 | 46.6 
COR a. ewe comeuwneuel 2,490 | November; 2,281 | February - 209 8.4 
Sa ip citaiciell 149, 132 | October_._| 131,008 | January...} 18,124 | 122 
ne wcaueues 50,927 |...do...... 56, 524 |__.do._.... 3, 403 5.7 
£ Trade, wholesale and retail_____.._...._._.... 73,635 | December.| 52,783 | February -| 20,852 | 28.3 
: Transportation and public utilties............ 19, 581 | July... ... 18,127 | January...| 1,454] 7.4 














: In 1924 the month of maximum employment for females was 
; March in manufactures, June in service, July in agriculture and 
transportation and public utilities, October in construction, and 
December in trade. The month of minimum employment was 
: January in agriculture, construction, and service, July in manufac- 
2 tures, August in trade, and November in eueroes and public 
4 utilities. The variation from the maximum was less than 10 per cent 
: except in agriculture and trade. : 

In 1928 the month of maximum employment was July in agriculture 
and transportation and public utilities, October in manufactures and 
service, November in construction, and December in trade. The 
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month of minimum employment was January in agriculture, manuw- 
factures, service, and transportation and public utilities, and February 
in construction and trade. The variation from the maximum wis 
less than 10 per cent except in agriculture, manufactures, and trade. 

In Table 11 female employees are separated into three general 
occupation groups—wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, aid 
office clerks; and salespeople (not traveling). Approximately 60 per 
cent (60.6 per cent in 1928) of all females reported are classified as 
wage earners. 








TABLE 11.—-FEMALES EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 1924 TO 1928, BY GENERAL 
OCCUPATION GROUPS, ALL INDUSTRIES 


Wage earners 














Month 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

i a ace la  e ael 144,222 | 144,391 | 154,712} 156,733 157, 861 
ae ae 147,404 | 147,651 | 157,535 | 160,341 162, 385 
MU oe eee ce ee ak eee 148,403 | 149,379 | 159,933 | 163, 332 164, 965 
API capa caer kk ry neepneme nay etme reReE 147,817 | 150,121 | 160,241 | 163, 220 164, 383 

SEER EN ERR eee er ecg aR yt Coe NG tS 144,109 | 151,159 | 159,507 | 163, 484 166, 418 
SEI ES PUREE ee See MIRE Oe oR ME PLR 141,578 | 151,307 | 159,888 | 164,243 169, 836 
EERE SR ERE PG ee RG canara nee erate ee: 137,779 | 147,959 | 156,319 | 161,996 168, 089 
REESE ERG GRE S ny re LER Ee wel 138,823 | 151,050} 159,553 | 163, 967 170, 626 
I ali lat sens ici ecientteain aud eighth oakbania is demoaieleiaail 144,650 | 157,923 | 165,488 | 170,053 175, 391 
SERRE ERI e at eT ie ieee Dee ye 147,198 | 160,576 | 168,944 172,279 178, 214 
MI Goo oe ee es a 146, 018 159, 560 | 167, 671 169, 464 175, 838 
PI ae tice oa wetkcw ce cnnioos sektiiacccssteoken 145, 723 174, 809 
























Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks } 





I bs cies ainsaien ibclish nee tenclinebins eo cbamea ciematieiiiws cobene nial 65, 374 67, 465 71, 169 74, 745 74, 694 
TE Lictte icin iicndittpinaiitninteradidiunichasisteitheimiiemareecoed 65, 559 67, 948 71, 260 74, 840 75, 008 
ERIE TORRE ERR PE ARN EAE SE 65,930 | 68,171} 71,913 | 75,283 75, 508 
aa papa iiia gate anions Rage onthe Rinna tibemdmithion sated 66, 324 68, 413 72, 214 75, 629 76, 069 
ES TS ET HASAN IE PEE ee oe 66,061} 68,559] 72,703 | 75,724 76, 295 
aed etl nah ek essesasacgsedien adore AAs cscs catatonia ence aGlvanip ie 65, 884 68, 720 73, 039 76, 140 76, 890 
NN Bi iis hasirg imnincees teihecesbnbiinedene <iubesisiibeatdcicaunadidaediigl 66,055 | 69,334] 73,810] 76,405 77, 467 
PR eaietiidie da enim cited ccnp shite abnkinin thcni-ai apices tial 65, 881 69, 568 73, 926 76, 400 77, 981 
September-_........-- cin tidheGak dah wermunnscettlcinde nna 66, 079 69, 634 74, 023 76, 583 78, 309 
Se init Telesis lw nineiovw one east baccbialioen nok 65,899 | 69,912] 74,317] 76,552 78, 405 
 icanticicibiinalenpancalnlte-aitsmtnnrarkintnicstalbi 66, 073 70, 415 74, 678 76, 596 78, 563 
NG ise Weivadisbhnaptionadé Up tuabndiuitibonsaieizoen 66,627 | 71,104] 75,017| 77,173 79, 591 
























Salespeople (not traveling) 




























ee ee oe bss eeeccen 26,319 | 27,209] 27,847] 29,480 29, 391 

i raitint- tein neiete & aberh cthtavinse ciidienmnpaiunionnl 26, 314 27, 002 27, 267 29, 023 29, 135 

NY SEER cee SRE I RM Fe Aili nae ese 27, 658 27, 646 28, 408 30, 024 30, 808 

_ Bh le BY Sst ete F-Pt ehh resets ap say etc lacs eo ot 28, 552 28, 741 29,068 | 32,353 31, 640 

, Athi ictwderecetk Edw sisotbivekckeigucwsuaiiice 27, 212 28, 274 29, 277 31, 260 31, 624 

y SN ainibascehuaaaneindalaiieraihbisdene antics atackaiieka 26, 909 28, 038 28, 463 30, 882 31, 820 
/ ED REUSE SORES ESSERE eae ee ROLL ee eee eae 26, 313 27, 267 27, 441 29, 931 31, 199 
Sp dbe dint wh auwacd Gcigttius ceceudbciwkcsaene 25, 750 27, 380 27, 264 29, 834 30, 162 

4 REE TSS EARN EES SRS 27,016 | 28,324] 29,431 | 30,779 32, 354 
i CN a manne satesnedecas nnnedecsicerseencsacosess 27,711 | 29,915] 30,703] 32,701 33, 730 
2 RTS EERE ES Ce eee ae te ee Oe ,525 | 31,473] 31,983 | 33,800 35, 323 
REA aR IA eer 36,363 | 39,267| 40,416 | 43,315 46, 822 

1 Female office help in mining and quarrying was aes and is here included as follows: 200 in 1924, 


158 in 1925, 164 in 1 164 in 1927, and 127 in 1928 fluctuati 
numbers have been added in as constants throughout each year. 


8 
< 


as not reported and therefore tlic 






This table affords an opportunity to compare fluctuation of em- 


ployment of females of the three groups—wage earners, clerical, ani 
saleswomen. 
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The month of maximum employment for wage earners was October 
except in 1924, when it was March, and both for the clerical grou 
and for saleswomen it was December in each of the years. The mont 
of minimum employment for wage earners was January in each year 
except 1924, when 1t was July. The month of minimum employment 
for the clerical or was January in each year. The month of min- 
imum employment for saleswomen was February in 1925, 1927, and 
1928, and August in 1924 and 1926. 

The female clerical group (as was the case with males) shows a 
much lower variation from maximum than do either wage earners or 
saleswomen. In 1924 the variation from maximum was 29.2 per cent 
for saleswomen, 7.2 per cent for wage earners, and 1.9 per cent for 
the clerical group. In 1925 it was 31.2 per cent for saleswomen, 10.1 
per cent for wage earners, and 5.1 per cent for the clerical group. 
In 1926 it was 32.5 per cent for saleswomen, 8.4 per cent for wage 
earners, and 5.1 per cent for the clerical group. In 1927 it was 33 
per cent for saleswomen, 9 per cent for wage earners, and 3.1 per cent 
for the clerical group. In 1928 it was 37.8 per cent for saleswomen, 
11.4 per cent for wage earners, and 6.2 per cent for the clerical group. 


Fluctuation of Employment—Comparison of Males and Females 


TABLE 12 presents a comparison of employment fluctuation for all 
industries and for each of four industry groups which employ large 
numbers both of males and females. 


TABLE 12,—PER CENT OF VARIATION FROM MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN SPECIFIED 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, BY SEX, 19244 TO 1928 


















































Variation from Variation from 
maximum maximum 
Year and industry group Year and industry group 
Males | Females Males | Females 
1924 1926 
All industries_.--..--..-..------- 6. 6 7.5 Trade, ee — ag are 9.1 25. 2 
Manmeaa 15.0 8.9 Transportation and public utili- 
ge ERIS SSR ieee a 8.9 5.5 ties. ....--.-------------------- 13. 8 2.4 
Trade, wholesale and retail ______ 8.0 20. 0 1927 
Transportation and public utili- ‘ 
GOOG occa a ee a 9.8 oe A ea ss 8.8 8.3 
1925 es pga Vedenwhidehokeus dy 9.0 8.6 
RR RI ESE on a vores a 8.8 5.3 
All industries... ..-..-.........-- 10. 4 10. 4 Trade, be er _ — se 7.5 24.9 
portation and public utili- 
rc NT ee ee wo} 60 
Trade, wholesale and retail__.___ 8.7 2.7 1928 
Transportation and public utili- 
akties otic ectcmone 17.8 O05 A es, |... jo on oss. ae S 13.0 
1926 seeeemoamanes Sel rea has Sued Hi * 2 
te a einditen ties wou ; ce 
All industries_...............--.. 9.3 21 || Trade, wholesale and retail 10.7] 28.3 
Manufactures............. ___ 6.2 8.3 || Transportation and public utili- 
Service URL a er ae a eR 9 4 7 5 ties weweseececosececeeeeesenocose 16. 6 7. 4 























In all industries there was no marked difference in the percentage 


a between males and females. The greatest difference oecurs 
in ‘ 
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In manufactures the variation was greater for males than for fem: |es 
in 1924 and 1927, and less in each of the other three years. 
In service the variation was considerably greater for males t}.an 
for females in each of the five years. 
In trade—wholesale and retail—the variation was very mich 
ater for females than for males in each of the five years. he 
erence, however, is accounted for by the large increase in femiles 
— in the one peak month of December. 
transportation and oo ow utilities the variation for’males was 
very much greater than for females in each of the five years. This 
difference is ——— largely due to the general difference in type of 
work in which engaged, many of the men being on outdoor jobs and 
the women being on indoor work. 
Table 13 brings into comparison the percentage of variation from 
maximum employment for males and females in general occupation 
groups within each year. 


TaBLE 13.—PER CENT OF VARIATION FROM MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
OCCUPATION GROUPS, BY SEX, 1924 TO 1928, ALL INDUSTRIES 














| Variation from Variation from 
Year and general occupation — Year and general occupation _ 
group group os 7 
Males | Females Males | Females 
1924 1927 
Ww (RECENT SEReRCEE Sm Bo 7.5 720 W REE tS re ere 10. 4 9.0 
Se rvnciinnahenaiaoence 1.0 1.9 I is insin cgrrntetiin a estigirincieie 3.2 3.1 
Salespeople (not traveling) .--.... 9.4 29.2 || Salespeople (not traveling) ....... 8.3 33.0 
1925 1928 
ince canmonse 11.1 10.1 || Wage earners...................- 16.5 11.4 
Boo een and stenographers, and 
SO WIM ne ccc ane 3.9 5.1 I atest endk tiie 5.3 6. 2 
Salespeople (not traveling) - - ---- 10.2 31.2 || Salespeople (not traveling) . - ---- 11.5 37.8 
1926 ~ 
LS Se penne 10.0 8.4 
stenographers, and 
Cc icnnconmecnoses 3.6 5.1 
Salespeople (not traveling) -- --__- 9.3 32.5 




















Male wage earners show a somewhat greater variation from maxi- 
mum employment than do females in each of the first four years, and 
a much greater variation in 1928. It should be borne in mind that 
much larger Lr garovtews of male than of female wage earners are in 
construction and mining and quarrying where variations from maxi- 
mum employment are : 

Females in the clerical group show a greater variation from thie 
maximum employment than do males except in 1927, when tlie 
percentage is practically the same for the two sexes. 

Saleswomen show a very much greater variation from maximu 
employment than do salesmen in each of the years. The difference, 
as previously discussed, is accounted for by the large increase in 
saleswomen employed in the stores in the peak month of Decemb«'. 
Thus, in 1928 in retail and wholesale stores, the number of salesm: 
employed increased 5.3 per cent in December over November, whi!e 
the number of saleswomen increased 34.9 per cent. 
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Fluctuation of Employment, Both Sexes 


TaBLE 15 shows for all industries and for each of the eight industry 
groups the variation in employment of both sexes. Table 14 shows the 
variation within the specified years. 


TaBLE 14.—VARIATION IN THE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED (BOTH SEXES) 
WITHIN EACH YEAR, 1924 TO 1928 











Year Maximum Minimum Variation 
1006... . cnt. gamede eran Rhee sdtateetcconeseensaguuginnn 1, 134, 424 1, 063, 262 71, 162 
1006... 5d Re dant cds idddumntencoenaacwmeku 1, 206, 246 1, 086, 463 119, 783 
9006 |. cc Rech Reno sick adudenshats 1, 259, 325 1, 151, 739 107, 586 
1907 . .... << jc RAR bas einencsoeniaeweiewaln 1, 225, 049 1, 152, 874 72, 175 
1908. .... cabot beset bnenedwensscevccssuccetes 1, 282, 584 1, 105, 408 177, 176 














Chart 8 shows the number of persons reported each month for all 
industries. The month of maximum employment was April in 1924, 
June in 1927, September in 1926, and October in 1925 ate 1928. The 
month of minimum employment was January in 1925, 1926, 1927, 
and 1928, and July in 1924. The variation from maximum was 6. 3 
per cent in 1924, 9.9 per cent in 1925, 8.5 per cent in 1926, 5.9 per cent 
in 1927, and 13. 8 per cent in 1928. 
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CHART 8.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF BOTH SEXES IN ALL INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928 
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TABLE 15.—NUMBER (BOTH SEXES) EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 10.4 TABI 


O 1928, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 


All industries ! 


































































































= 
Month 1924 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 
Ic onienrsnkinmnnnnneineneparetiisninine ennai 1, 098, 135 | 1, 086, 463 | 1, 151,739 | 1, 152, 874 | 1, 105, 498 = 
February. .-....--------------------------------- 1, 115, 838 | 1, 097, 553 | 1, 158,051 | 1, 180,491 | 1, 134, 049 Mare 
Maroh.......-..--------------------------------- 1, 130, 182 | 1, 118, 607 | 1, 171,571 | 1, 206, 487 | 1, 163; 569 i 
= wen enn seen nena nnn ene sore n eee ne nen e nee eee =- es 1, 134, 424 | 1, 140, 063 | 1, 197, 134 | 1, 201, 642 | 1, 157) 443 oe 
aii cn seeetaninnheenwisnnusiqeatiesinend 1, 108, 860 | 1, 157, 368 | 1, 209,397 | 1, 211, 960 | 1, 216, 24 a 
ie ameanschainiiincsainteiniveriblineniafretitsinpesfitiivtel 1, 069, 386 | 1, 166, 484 | 1, 225, 566 | 1, 225, 049 | 1, 233) 1s) — 
July... ........-------------------------+-------- 1, 063, 262 | 1, 165, 468 | 1, 221, 981 | 1, 207, 120 | 1, 239, 045 July 
ci dinnpnoseinatieliannnnshiuhiniecesnonsaiel 1, 072, 271 | 1, 177, 069 | 1, 232, 862 | 1, 208, 208 | 1, 210, 515 pan 
ci nnchinienkitiakenananndidp Sapienecntivd 1, 093, 250 | 1, 196, 728 | 1, 259, 325 | 1, 215, 659 | 1, 279, 759 re : 
inn cidicdecdtieninky camaceiaboninosdees eis 1, 098, 773 | 1, 206, 246 | 1, 257,476 | 1, 199, 735 | 1, 282) 544 = 0 
PE itnccediedetinnensnannindpuptbensonens 1, 080, 006 | 1, 194, 228 | 1, 234, 805 | 1, 166, 424 | 1, 264, so a 
RESET EE Lae 1, 086, 469 | 1, 187, 066 | 1, 210, 249 | 1, 154, 121 | 1, 255, 7% ect 
Agriculture siied 
= Janu 
Feb: 
January -......---.------------------------------ 4, 295 4, 804 5, 285 5, 947 6, 513 Mar 
February.........-..-.---.-------------------02- 4, 338 4, 896 5, 317 5, 953 6, 507 Apr 
Pn diester enn ycinsdsnseqesusver:-coveceqeen 4,711 5, 586 5, 675 6, 612 7, 161 Mai 
BE tinhecentvetcnetashneshsecctigss cncnccseous 6, O11 6, 834 7, 144 7, 912 8, 520 Jun 
MSY... ..----...+.----------------+--2- 2-2-2 ---2 6, 137 6, 860 7, 491 8, 136 8, 830 July 
DE inapnenciceneccotcewsnboephosereninesncocnssas 6, 678 7, 192 8, 252 9, 197 9, 764 Aug 
July ee nnn 7, 231 A 868 8, 937 9, 409 10, 686 Sep! 
Awgust. .........-..------.---------------------- 6, 764 7, 480 8, 400 8, 906 9, 7% Oct 
September wn on on on wn ne ee ners 6, 509 7, 078 8, 057 8,717 Y, 77 Nov 
ESN nen ne 6, 252 6, 818 8, 133 8, 678 9, 556 Dec 
November. .........:......+----.---+-.---------- 5, 495 6, 251 7, 137 7, 216 8. 179 pat 
PEE dict cbitabuskitnidiiniadspaemiestens 4, 843 5, 566 | 5, 902 6, 361 7, 266 
’ Jan’ 
Construction a 
a Zz re 
} 
FOG «oon nine ne ccsis i cnn snsewne scone esesos= | 54, 228 53, 527 54, 655 59, 160 54, 363 Ma 
February. --------------------------------------- | 53, 549 54, 997 54, 738 61, 230 53, 034 a 
Nr ocisisigt dias aod note enthee sankndon oceania 57, 834 61, 133 56, 558 67, 340 50, 434 Jul: 
April. .............-.--.----------2---2---------= 71,399 74, 292 69, 200 77,775 70, 937 Auj 
May. citi etinctnennomonentocsntemeecedabusbuwe diet 77, 271 83, 607 81, 978 88, 101 82, 070 Sep 
rs cc ciadnnntnmibacanhenonetsmbatennuttiiee 83, 201 89, 721 93, 101 463 87, 411 Oct 
icp nna dgnncunetne ethane weneccu~andetnnin 90, 122 92, 792 96, 273 100, 442 91, 919 No’ 
August _ .---..----------------------------------- 90, 330 92, 880 97, 455 102, 812 97, 550 De 
September...--.-..----.------.------------------ 88, 681 89, 955 98, 970 101, 680 94, 819 -- 
Ral, ETT IIS LAS A LORE RSS 87, 424 88, 395 93, 992 94, 716 94, 230 
iis ac niin tace hve cande pes bccbeusesiaesee | 78,484 79, 348 87, 287 83, 566 85, 216 
ret cst cig amr ot ren gine Se nk cae bah aie ce 64, 974 71, 393 74, 933 69, 140 70, 169 — 
| Jan 
= Fe 
° Ps 4 
Fisheries Api 
Ma 
, ou 
TEE 8 oon nc thn cen nndiwtagctneereschance onde ce 222 218 200 191 174 ) 
Wobrwery buduaitan ise cciouenstussincssanea esau 245 214 187. 172 199 Au 
liegt hcleicet en seciptinonsbitgoinninasbibipedineatteidis 275 270 240 262 265 Sep 
SE ciuha evanucinn sounnsen atthe acoe3sseqeeies 367 351 333 338 285 9 
RS aigwiussies <i atbccquaddddddasecccbssucosess 411 449 368 342 De 
Edin dk thd alan inka ndeitnlerhbhwaipneinneecuiie 373 347 367 329 33 e 
cies tipcatidiatcdue ints adadwhetucineccencsoe 340 347 309 293 293 9 
ii ntastnis cnkighodmbadtinthpuntudaadess 313 329 296 292 277 
ET ccinccncbadcnbetachendncdies o~sasein 360 328 306 303 261 
and we seen bine necinion 367 318 316 295 296 = 
nti did iaiicnichabindintaaisinnnemeoncst 343 312 313 313 285 Jan 
NG Sil siintinedsekecek wincccyndentnrsbenied 289 219 238 244 24 Hs 
~ oe 
1 Includes a small number of persons (varying from 36 to 48) in industries not classified separately. [n f 
1928 the number, by months, was as follows: Jan and February, 32; March, — May, and June, 33; re 
July and August, 32; September and October, 33; November, 34; and ber, 33. re 
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TaBLE 15.—NUMBER BS gtd SEXES) EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 1924 
O 1928, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS—Continued 


































































































Manufactures 
Month 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
ete. ete ee lc aisehaw noosa open ER ee is 709,872 | 696,498 | 733,130] 710,987 | 689,774 
February. eo ee ee ee re ee ee meee ee sene 726, 175 705, 748 741, 602 736, 762 719, 446 
Bap cetepeger fie | faces | iecae| fouse| faesot 
eee 687,200 | 725,959} 750,771 | 749,004 | 746, 657 
hgh eA, AONE ANN "954 | 724,881 | 753,283 | 748,332 | 750, 921 
June...------------------------------------------ 644, % ‘ ‘ 
Ble. ECM chensine ZakPinirwannnnes cael 631,913 | 722,264] 747,934] 727,987 | 752,001 
Ets dponnavth sh nlickinnsnenaiga 642,840} 729,413 | 758,375 | 726,733 | 766,243 
September. ee eee 661, 455 746, 969 775, 597 731, 609 779, 492 
a ieennncdesnasmens 666, 443 | 753,087 | 770,615 | 720,407 | 778, 660 
amen eS RR oa a = 657,252 | 749,713 | 749,377 | «01,771 | 770, 132 
SERRE * CRE AES aE Pe, aE 669,383 | 741,970] 731,723 | 694,980 | 765,007 
Mining and quarrying 2 
January KAU Aaa AAERS RASS EGeocoecensnacaesees 45, 591 39, 518 37, 749 41, 148 15, 342 
aM tpi Silene aw akirnmgeiciennakied 46, 086 39, 278 36, 403 41, 669 16, 133 
WRAIOR, Siok ocd e ceed ncaene cbendtctccrcccssse 44, 573 37, 343 35, 421 41, 581 16, 841 
April eal de eh ah ae nai ae ae median eine estat 37, 444 32, 143 33, 496 15, 667 17, 081 
ON ok eee ds aesenentworbnincotes-énincdine 35, 553 32, 901 31, 181 15, 288 265 
ARES TRE, SEIS SR Re 35, 221 32, 519 30, 361 15, 870 19, 680 
(NRE ARRIETA SNL Sem TONES 2 36, 089 31, 244 29, 045 15, 811 20, 741 
RN ie is Ey onnlnaiie dieuneshiiaonae 36, 653 33, 612 29, 313 16, 401 22, 088 
RINGS ab ns astrncdinesnpnuovedsnansasnte 38, 698 36, 090 33, 137 17, 402 24, 067 
1 SS Sa eR a aes 40, 777 37, 817 38, 177 17, 952 25, 920 
I Bridie Mi bn as ekE Geanacnnbaneeriannes 40, 257 39, 319 43, 447 17, 820 27, 467 
sect inedidinnccanecssansabomseoe 40, 267 39, 474 41, 022 17, 949 27, 248 
Service 
a ea delimited 81,974 | 107,024 | 117,721 | 124,481 | 131,453 
ee Ed LEA RG EET aE aaa 82,897 | 107,447 | 118,520| 125,061 | 131,859 
jE FRR EE, RE RE, AF cr cee en a eR 83, 941 108, 790 120, 270 J 133, 840 
pO" BREE ie Sa RR ARs: 86,604 | 112,447] 123,687| 131,545 | 137,214 
OPES AGO SOS, CSS eer ee 87,713 | 114,060 | 126,189] 132,594 | 139, 665 
ap nisin 88,649 | 116,009 | 127,753 | 134,203] 141,622 
pS RISES Se ike ihe SS ae ed 87,438 | 115,040] 126,014| 132,640] 1 
EN CEN TR AREER ieee, | 86,997 | 115,567 | 126,406 | 132,370] 141,047 
SSNS RS a 87,501 | 116,429] 127,190| 133,694] 142,911 
Om re iets 5s ks | 86,631} 116,006 | 127,648] 132,386} 142,055 
RN EEE REESE EFM SR aN | 85,362] 114,330} 126,140 | 130, 802 | 140, 680 
SS EG LE, oS Ee REE | 84,842] 113,405] 125, 551 129,502 | 139, 824 
Trade, wholesale and retail 
TO a en nc ocusennacdocebieuce 135, 590 122, 243 127, 854 134, 570 133, 135 
RO i acca’ 135, 859 121, 441 126, 651 133, 883 132, 598 
Mciniacnieibkeaknunesiivntcnuspocnnsnnt 137,970 | 123,010} 128,273} 135,728| 135,172 
ORR SE PSE CE I 140,474 | 125,419 | 130,275} 138,802| 137,278 
(Ree RE IS ES a 139,156 | 125,329] 130,830! 138,361 | 138,022 
NR ENS oe EP OO RD a EG 138, 723 125, 509 130, 511 138, 600 139, 173 
RES TSESEES CURSE Pa ae Cae 137,875 | 123,598] 120,534]  136,802| 138,533 
pS ERER ESS: BOER eee aaa! 136,904} 124,047] 129,402} 136,908| 137,787 
ee ec gnaneeccn 139,859 | 126,068} 133,517| 138,770] 142, 182 
i a cen buen eceue 141,763 | 130,185 | 136,336 | 142,306] 145, 124 
0 SO GE SR See 144,559 | 132, 703 139, 169 144,117 | 147,324 
BPOPU ohh on ok cnn ncmecesnne 155, 121 143, 589 | 150, 883 157, 791 163, 029 
Transportation and public utilities 
SO i itinthiinbhisindnanecsescoceacees 66, 317 6 75, 106 76, 354 74, 622 
: February ME adiitha sadineddewadcéaecatavan a 6, 644 63, 491 74, 594 75, 725 74, 252 
Minti vo istoecsnvennenneccnenconnnenaosane-ane= 67,146 | _ 64,694]  75,901| 76,544] 75, 795 
a NN ELLE SE ae ee en 68, 872 66, 920 78, 480 78, 577 79, 638 
| heieieeieeeeeeEEE EEE EEEe 70,371 | 68,211} 80, 465 069} 82 370 
He htt ee eee 71, 639 70, 263 81, 895 81, 927 84, 255 
ee area nes| fes| gim| soo) sia 
Se ee eT ee ee SKOSaeeCoodwQeree ’ U 
cee _, ARES SSSR RR a a 70, 143 73, 769 82, 510 83, 446 86, 221 
October 
Net nasancnnancaewunwenaenannn--a--na-----=0= 69, 071 73, 579 82, 218 82, 957 86, 410 
OWN eg Ss lacus 68, 209 72, 212 81, 895 80, 781 85, 487 
boris: opiy tk RA A ROE aera ae 67, 201 71,411 79, 959 78, 117 82, 916 
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July was the month of greatest employment and January or ‘¢}. 
ruary the month of least employment in agriculture. P 

August or September was the month of highest employment an R 
January or February the month of lowest employment in construc ion, 

May was the _ point of employment and January or February 7 
the low point in fisheries. . 
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CHART 9.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF BOTH SEXES IN MANUFACTURES, 1924-1928 


The month-to-month movements of employment in manufactures F 
are shown in Chart 9. Manufactures show the greatest numbers em- — 0 
ployed in-March in 1924 and 1927, September in 1926 and 1928, and F 
October in 1925, while the fewest workers were employed in January | , 
in 1925 and 1928, July in 1924, and December in 1926 and 1927. fF 
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CHART 10.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF BOTH SEXES IN SERVICE, 1924-1928 






ining and quarrying show the highest employment in January in 
1925, Febsury in 1924 and 1927, and November in 1926 and 1°28. 
The lowest employment occurred in January in 1928, May in 1°’, 
June in 1924, and July in 1925 and 1926. 
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Chart 10 shows that June or September was the month of maximum 
employment and January the month of minimum employment in 
service. 

As shown in Chart 11, December was the month of highest employ- 
ment and January or February was the month of lowest employment 
in wholesale and retail trade. 
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CHART 11.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF BOTH SEXES IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE, 1924-1928 
























































Transportation and public utilities show the highest employment 
in July in 1924 and 1926, August in 1927, September in 1925, and 
October in 1928. The lowest employment occurred in January or 
February. 

Table 16 mnperee the industry groups with reference to variation 
of employment for all persons (both sexes) within each year. 
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TaBLE 16.—-MAXIMUM AND “MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT (BOTH SEXES), IN EAOH 
INDUSTRY GROUP, 1924 TO 1928 
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| Maximum Minimum ee 
; Year and industry group 
Number; Month | Number; Month |Number fot 
1924 
PY SESE 1, 134, 424 | April____.-_/1, 063, 262 | July.......| 71, 162 6.3 
. posers 
pv SSIES Se ae 7,21 | July.....-. 4,295 | January...; 2,936 | 40.6 
Ce ecwwesu 90,330 | August...._ 53,549 | February_| 36,781 | 40.7 
ip ES ae 411 | May-.-...-- 222 | January... 189 | 46.0 
pS aie 733, 686 | March....| 631,913 | July_..._..} 101,773 | 13.9 
Mining and quarrying....................- ao ; 4 a 7 brat re = 
oil cacy fis wed docseoiineii une...... anuary... : 
Trade, wholesale and retail... -_____ 155,121 | December.| 135,590 |...do..._..| 19,531 | 126 
Transportation and public utilities......._. 72, July.......| 66,317 |...do.......| 5,801 8.2 
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TABLE 16.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT (BOTH SEXES), IN EA‘ y 
INDUSTRY GROUP, 1924 TO 1928—Continued 
















Variation from 
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Trade, wholesale and retail________..---._-- 
Transportation and public utilities.......__ 











Maximum Minimum maximum 
Year and industry group ~ 
Number| Month | Number| Month |Number on 
s —_—_——. 
1925 

Cg. Eee Rap emon y Sepuraerewe Stel 1, 206, 246 | October-__|1, 086,463 | January--._| 119, 783 9.9 
SEED LEN ELLA OS | 7, 868 | July_..---- 4,804 |...do.......| 3,064] 38.9 
EE SRR NEAR ale ERE TEES 92,880 | August....; 53,527 |...do_....--| 39,353 | 42.4 
8 398 | May-.----- 214 | February - 184 | 46.2 
EE SILER Ee OR OOD LO ST, 753, 087 | October_..| 696,498 | January...| 56, 589 7.5 
Mining and quarrying. -................-.-- 39, 518 | Jan mwa = Ff ee 8,274 | 20.9 
BT ES RE IPE Deer mereteen ae 116,429 | September_| 107,024 | January_._| 9,405 8.1 
Trade, wholesale and retail______.._..______ 143, 589 | December_| 121,441 | February_| 22,148) 15.4 
Transportation and public utilities_......_- 73, 769 | September.| 62, January...| 11,179 | 15.2 








43,447 | November} 20,045 | July_..._-| 14,402| 33. 
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In 1924 the month of maximum employment was February in 
and quarrying, March in manufactures, May in fisheries, 
June in service, July in agriculture and transportation and public 
utilities, August in construction, and December in trade. Minimum 
employment occurred in January in 
trade, and transportation and public utilities, in February in con- 
struction, in June in mining and quarrying, and in July in man- 


iculture, fisheries, service, 


In 1925 the month of maximum employment was January in min- 
ing, May in fisheries, 5 ae 
ptember in service and transportation and public 
utilities, October in manufactures, and December in trade. 
employment was in January in agriculture, construction, manufac- 


uly in agriculture, August in 


Minimum 
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tures, service, and transportation and public utilities, in February in 
fisheries and trade, and in July in mining and quarrying. 

In 1926 the month of maximum employment eer Mla in fisheries, 
June in service, July in agriculture and transportation and public 
utilities, September in construction and manufactures, November in 
mining and quarrying, and December in trade. Minimum employ- 
ment occurred in January in agriculture, construction, and service, 
in February in fisheries, trade, and transportation and public utilities, 
in July in mining and quarrying, and in December in manufactures. 

In 1927 the month of maximum employment was February in 
mining and quarrying, March in manufactures, May in fisheries, 
June in service, July in agriculture, August in construction and trans- 
portation and public utilities, and December in trade. Minimum 
employment was in January in agriculture, construction, and. service, 
in February in fisheries, trade, and transportation and public utilities, 
in May in mining and quarrying, and in December in manufactures. 

In 1928 the month of maximum employment was May in fisheries, 
July in agriculture, August in construction, September in manufac- 
tures and service, October in transportation and public utilities, 
November in mining and quarrying, and December in trade. Mini- 
mum employment was in January in fisheries, manufactures, mining 
and quarrying, and service, and in February in agriculture, construc- 
tion, trade, and transportation and public utilities. 


Unemployment of Males in Ohio as Measured by Fluctuation of Employment, 
1924 to 1928 


THE material brought together in this study, based on the reports 
of the division of labor statistics of the Department of Industrial 
Relations of Ohio, gives perhaps a better picture of unemployment of 
males in Ohio than has heretofore been available for any considerable 
area. 

This study covers approximately all persons employed for wages or 
salary in Ohio except persons employed in establishments having less 
than three employees, trayeling salespeople, superintendents and 
manageis, persons employed in interstate transportation, and those 
employed by governmental departments or agencies. 

n undertaking to measure unemployment from the data on fluc- 
tuation of employment the discussion in this section is confined to 
males. Females are omitted for the reason that a considerable num- 
ber of females who work part time are not available for full-time work. 
Many women who accept employment as saleswomen during the rush 
seasons before Christmas or +»fore Easter or who accept temporary 
office work during busy periods do not want full-time work. An 
unusual demand for help will practically always attract women workers, 
particularly married women who were employed when single. With 
the large reserve of possible wage earners, clerks, and salespeople among 
females the difference in number employed at the high point and at 
the low point within a year gives no satisfactory measure of the 
number of females seeking or wanting work. 

With male wage earners, clerks, and salespeople quite a different. 
condition exists. Practically all men in those general occupation 
groups who are physically and mentally fit for work expect to work. 
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It is true that in some skilled jobs in particular but little effor: is 


made to secure work — dull season of the year. Howe \er unt 
the great majority of men physically and mentally fit who earn tiici; pl 
living as wage earners, clerks, or salesmen are employed either ful! o; “a 
part time or are involuntarily idle. fre 

For men work outside the home is generally a necessity, while for oui 
women it may be either a necessity or a choice. ( ; 

Table 17 shows the variation from maximum employment of miles = 
within each year in Ohio in 1924 to 1928. th: 


TABLE 17.—VARIATION IN NUMBER OF MALES EMPLOYED ON 15TH OF EA‘ H 
MONTH, 1924 TO 1928, ALL INDUSTRIES 




























































= an 
Number of males Variation from m 
Estab employed maximun on 
Year a a — 
covered = at 
Maximum | Minimum | Number | |“ ot 
| Huesecraunac See scameannacamenan os} Sxaa| Soe] sets) tt fo 
1998. - no-no eae o seein cence 37, 150 900, 383 906, O11 92, 372 0.3 MM) 
ec) ee] ee es | ? 
An analysis of the figures for 1928 will suffice for explanation of 4 
each of the years in the period covered. It will be seen, however, that i 
there are marked differences between years. The 1928 figures cover p 
40,972 establishments. These 40,972 establishments employed 
993,705 males in September (see Table 5), but only 843,462 in Janu- i 
ary, a difference of 150,243. ee 
As the number of males reported each month includes all wage “ 
earners, bookkeepers, stenographers, office clerks, and salespeople b 
(not traveling) employed, the only opportunity, therefore, for work 
for those not employed in the above general occupations by these fr 
firms would bé to secure work as traveling salesmen, superintendents, b 
or managers in the establishments reporting above; in some establish- ht 
ment employing fewer than three persons in one of the seven industry 
groups (manufactures, construction, trade, service, transportation and Ms 
public utilities, agriculture, and fisheries) ; in an establishment engaged k 
in interstate transportation; or in some Government department or h 
—, The only other course would be to go into business for 6 
emselves or to seek work outside of Ohio. 0 
Taking up these possibilities, it is probable that there would be very t) 
few, if any, additional traveling salesmen, superintendents, and m:n- 
agers taken on by these 40,972 establishments during the period of low 7 
employment of wage earners, bookkeepers, stenographers, oflice t] 
clerks, and salespeople (not traveling). The tendency would be 
rather to make some reduction in the number of such persons. in 
The course of employment in the establishments employing fewer D 
than three yees in the industry groups other than and 
per fa ar — follows rather closely the course in the larger iI 
es ts, and therefore at the period of minimum et e 
practically no additional men, or at least very few, could work k 





in the smaller éstablishments. This study, as do the reports upon 
which it is based, includes the small mines and quarries. 
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There would be practically no chance to secure employment in 
interstate transportation, as January—the month of minimum em- 
ployment in the eight industry groups covered—was, in 1928, the 
month of second lowest employment (with a variation of 6.6 per cent 
from the maximum month) on Class I steam railroads in the United 
States, according to monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.? Interstate transportation by water would be practi- 
cally closed in January, with the great majority of men employed in 
that industry during the navigation season either at work in other 
sections of the country, or in other industries, or unemployed. 

Government departments and agencies generally hire their profes- 
sional service and clerical employees by the year (1. e., permanently), 
and therefore there is seldom any rapid increase during periods of mini- 
mum employment in industry groups. The number of wage earners 
employed on outside government work would in January probably be 
at or near the minimum for the year except where heavy snows or 
other emergencies required a large number of men for a short time. 

Comparatively few of the workers here covered, employed in the 
| eight industry groups included in this study during the months of 
maximum employment, but not employed in January, could go into 
business for themselves except in such precarious ventures as house-to- 
house canvassing. It is also improbable that any great number 
would leave Ohio, as the trend of population movement is into rather 
than out of the State. Itis also probable that generally employment 
reaches its minimum in near-by industrial States at about the same 
period as it does in Ohio. : 

A careful analysis of all the possibilities for employment in lines 
other than those covered by this report seems to establish rather 
conclusively that the great majority of men who worked in these 
eight industry groups during the busy months and were not employed 
by such industries in January were unemployed. 

It is impossible, from information available, to determine how 
freely men move from one locality to another as opportunities seem 
better in one than in another. It appears, however, from an exam- 
ination of the reports of the Ohio division of labor statistics that there 
was, in 1928, an unusual uniformity in the month of minimum and 
in the month of maximum employment among the eight most popu- 
lous counties of Ohio (Cuyahoga, Franklin, Hamilton, Lucas, Ma- 
honing, Montgomery, Stark and Summit). The comparisons of 
county figures in the next few paragraphs cover male wage earners 
only, in manufactures, construction, wholesale and retail trade, service, 
a and public utilities, and agriculture. 

“All industries” —the total of thé six just enumerated—show 
minimum employment of male wage earners in January in each of 
the eight counties. 

_ The month of minimum employment in manufactures was January 
in seven of the eight counties. In Stark County the number em- 
ee January was 126 above that in the minimum month, April. 
_ The month of minimum employment in construction was February 
in all except Lucas County, where it was January. The total for the 


eight counties, however, was only 663 higher in January than in 


February. 





? See Labor Review for January, 1930, p. 166. 
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The month of minimum employment in trade was January ip 
Cuyahoga, Mahoning, and Montgomery Counties; February jy 
Franklin, Hamilton, and Stark Counties; and March in Lucas «ind 
— Counties. The variation in those three months was «ily 
slight. y 

he month of minimum employment in service was January except 
in Cuyahoga and Hamilton Counties, where it was February, put 
onl slightly below the previous month. 

he month of minimum employment in transportation and public 
utilities was January in Cuyahoga County; February in Franklin, 
Hamilton, Mahoning, Montgomery, and Stark Counties; and March 
in Lucas and Summit Counties. 

The month of minimum employment in agriculture was January 
except in Hamilton and Montgomery Counties, where it was Feb- 
ruary, and in Mahoning County, where it was December. 

ith the eight most populous counties of Ohio showing such a 
uniformity in the period of minimum employment, there was but 
little opportunity for the worker who was out of work in one locality 
to secure employment in another even if he were in a position to move 
from place to > 40a 

The information available does not indicate how freely workers 
move from one establishment to another or from one industry to 
another as employment conditions change from month to month. 
It is a matter of common knowledge, however, that there are many 
— due to special training, experience, and physical strength 
required. 

his report does not provide any information for Ohio concerning 
number of males who, in January, 1928, were employed in establish- 
ments working part time. The report of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics covering 9,203 manufacturing plants in the United 
States shows that employees were working part time in 21 per cent 
of the establishments. eS, 

In this effort to determine unemployment of males in Ohio as 
measured by fluctuation of employment it is necessary to analyze 
conditions in the month of maximum employment in an attempt to 
learn-whether or not some men, usually employed in these eight in- 
dustry groups, were unemployed even at the peak. This analysis 
covers 1928, when the month of maximum employment in the 40,972 
establishments reporting in Ohio was September. The analysis shows 
that much of the same uniformity among the eight most populous 
counties of Ohio is found in the period of maximum employment for 
male wage earners in 1928 as was noted for minimum employment. 

The month of maximum employment in 1928 was September in all 
of the eight counties except Miaaine and Stark Counties, where it 
was October, and Summit County, where it was August. The maxi- 
mum month for the three counties named showed a total only 839 
above their total for September. 

In manufactures the month of maximum employment was Septein- 
ber in Cu Hamilton, and Mahoning Counties; June in Lucas 
County; in Summit County; November in Stark County; 
and December in Franklin and Montgomery Counties. In the four 
counties where the maximum was other than September there was bit 
little increase over September except in Lucas County, where the 
difference was 4,490. : 
[774] 
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[n construction the month of maximum employment was August 
in five counties, September in two, and October in one. The number 
employed. in the peak month in the several counties shows a wider 
variation from September (the peak month for “all industries’’) than 
is found in other industry groups, except manufactures in Lucas 
County. 

In pon the month of maximum employment was December in all 
counties except Lucas, where it was November. 

In service the month of maximum employment was September in 
all counties except Cuyahoga and Lucas, where it was October, and 
Summit, where it was July. 

In transportation and public utilities the counties do not show 
uniformity. The month of maximum employment was September 
in Cuyahoga and Mahoning Counties; May in Franklin County; 
June in Stark County; July in Summit County; October in Hamilton 
and Montgomery Counties; and December in Lucas County. 

In agriculture the month of maximum employment was June in 
two counties, July in two, August in two, September in one, and 
October in one county. 

From this analysis of conditions in September, which was the month 
of maximum employment in 1928, it seems probable that some, and 
possibly a considerable proportion, of the 10,816 persons who were 
employed in trade, mining and quarrying, construction, agriculture, 
transportation and public utilities, and fisheries, when those industry 
groups were at their peak for the year and who were not employed in 
those industry groups in September (the peak month for “all indus- 
tries’), were unemployed in September. 

It is also sinbstle that some employees had only part-time work 
even in this peak month. No definite information on this point is 
available for Ohio. The monthly report of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, for 9,418 manufacturing establishments in the 
United States, shows 18 per cent of the plants working part time in 
September, 1928 

In conclusion, reports for 1928 from 40,972 establishments show 
150,243 fewer males employed in Ohio at the period of minimum 
employment for the year (January) than at the period of maximum 
employment (September). These reports from 40,972 establishments 
represent practically a complete census of all establishments employ- 
ing three or. more persons in Ohio in manufactures, construction, 
wholesale and retail trade, service, transportation and public utilities, 
a and quarrying, agriculture, and fisheries. 

In the only large private industry not enumerated above—interstate 
transportation—the period of minimum employment occurs at about 
the same season of the year and it therefore can not absorb those out 
of employment in other industry groups, but instead adds to the 
number unemployed. 

Government departments and agencies also probably add to the 
number of wage earners and unskilled workers unemployed at the 
same period of the year by reason of reduction of force on outside work. 

The number of males unemployed in Ohio in January, 1928, was 
probably 150,243; plus an undetermined number unemployed in . 
interstate transportation; plus an undetermined number unemployed 
on governmental projects; plus an undetermined number who were 
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unemployed by reason of inability to shift from one plant to ano: hye; 
from one industry to another, or from one locality to another: yn 
plus an undetermined number who were unemployed for one risoy 
or another in September in the eight industry groups covered in this 
report. 

‘Omitting all the undetermined factors (which have only jjecep 
discussed for 1928), 31,715 establishments in 1924 reported 58,611), or 
6.6 per cent, fewer males employed in July than in April. In i995 
34,605 establishments reported 98,445, or 10.4 per cent, fewer miales 
employed in January than in October; in 1926, 37,159 establishments 
reported 92,372, or 9.3 per cent, fewer males employed in January 
than in September; in 1927, 39,635 establishments reported 84 327 
or 8.8 per cent, fewer males employed in December than in Jun: : ip 
1928, 40,972 establishments reported 150,243, or 15.1 per cent, fewer 
males employed in January than in September. 





Ohio Program for Stabilizing Employment 


ae for stabilizing industry and employment in the State of 
Ohio has recently been drawn up by the department of industrial 
relations of that State and issued with the formal approval of the 
governor. The plan contemplates four principal lines of action: 
(1) Stimulation of public building; (2) improvement of public em- 
ployment offices; (3) stabilization of employment within individual 
plants and industries; and (4) study of the extent and causes of unemn- 
ployment. It is proposed that permanent State committees be 
created for each of the subjects. 
The full text of the plan follows: 


Stabilization of Industry and Employment 


Tue burder arising from unemployment and irregular employment 
falls directly and heavily upon the wage earner and his family. 
eee however, this burden falls upon society in general and 
affects phases of community life—industry, business, schools, 
churches, and citizenship. 

Contrary to general opinion, there is a considerable amount of in- 
voluntary idleness and broken time even when industrial conditions 
are approximately normal and business is good. The amount of 
idleness fluctuates with the seasons, with changing business conditions, 
and with changes in industrial "spear and business methods. 

The State and its several tical subdivisions are in position to 
aid in a involuntary idleness and thus render service to the 
individuals and families which now suffer and to society in generil. 
To render more than temporary aid will require long-time planning. 

The general plan here suggested recognizes the need for undertaking 
to meet the immediate unemployment situation, but places the gre:iter 
emphasis upon constructive plans for reducing the large amount 0! 
involuntary idleness which is continuously found. During so-ca! |e‘ 
acne eaiGivelt dandenpudiesdelag! aacaned teprane, BE the fe 

one- as as ) riods of depression, but the hard- 
ships suffered by those who are acne just as great. 
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The Federal Government and, finally, each of the important indus- 
trial States must become a part of any comprehensive plan for greatly 
reducing involuntary idleness. Itis, however, aslow process to arouse 
the interest of and secure action by the several States, and some 
State must take the lead. The plan here suggested deals almost 
wholly with the State of Ohio and includes only such things as may be 
begun at once. 

1. Public work.—In order to relieve the immediate situation the 
plans of President Hoover and Governor Cooper, of stimulating public 
work, should be carried forward as rapidly as possible. 

Unless these plans are closely followed up there will be many delays 
and much of the work which it was hoped would be started early in 
the year will not get under way until summer or fall. It is suggested, 
therefore, that: 

(a) A central record be made of all major projects in the State and 
that Perens on such public work be noted from time to time. 

(b) A State committee on public work be created to devise ways and 
means of stimulating public work and progress on such work at this 
time. This committee might consist of three to five members and 
ought to include both labor and management. 

(c) A small local committee on public work be created in each 
county and possibly in each of the larger cities. The local com- 
mittee would be expected to cooperate with the State committee and 
should include labor and management in its membership. 

If the State and local committee on public work could be continued 
as & permanent organization, it would be very helpful in planning 
for the distribution of public work according to general industrial 
conditions, as far as that may be possible. 

2. Public employment apices —The Federal, State, and local Govern- 
ments can render valuable service by developing and maintaining 
effective employment offices and by bringing the local offices together 
into a well-organized State and National system. Such offices supply 
information concerning available work and available workers, and 
as need arises, definitely seek out jobs or workers. Ohio is in position 
to go forward more rapidly at this time than is the Federal Govern- 
ment and many of the States. ° 

When adequately supported and properly manned, such employ- 
ment offices can render excellent service both to wage earners and to 
management and can materially lessen the time lost by workers. 
To be effective, an employment office must have the continued active 
eee of management and of labor and the personnel must be selec- 
ted with a view to competency in that particular work. 

An incidental but important result of the development of a more 
effective system of cablie employment offices would be the gradual 
elimination of the type of private employment office which exploits 
wage earners and particularly those in the greatest need of work. 

t 1s suggested that— 

(a) A permanent State committee on public employment offices 
be poor to advise with reference to the best inethods of further 
reas public employment office work in Ohio and of securing 
continu Support of management and labor. This committee ought 
to be small and include both labor and management in its membership: 


‘ 
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(6) In view of the varied and unusual qualifications required {.; 
successful superintendents and placement personnel in public emplo\ - 
ment offices, arrangements be made, if possible, with the State ci || 
service commission for a committee sisaeregteeny,| of a representati\ 
of labor, a representative of management, and a representative «/ 
the department of industrial relations to assist in preparing aii 
conducting examinations for superintendents and placement personn« |. 

3. Stabilization of industry—This matter merits the most carefii| 
attention both from the standpoint of reducing involuntary idlene.s 
and irregular work and from the standpoint of business itself. 

Industry—that is, management and labor in cooperation—can 
best. devise, develop, and adopt plans for stabilizing industry ani 
pr a within a plant or within an vance Government’s 
contribution in such work at this time is probably largely that of 
making available information as to experiments and accomplish- 
ments. In many plants management and labor do not have the 
opportunity for the experimentations necessary in such pioneer work, 
but could profit from the experiences of others. 

One of the interesting industrial experiences during the World 
War was the unselfish spirit of some of the larger bakeries in freely 
placing at the disposal of the smaller plants the results of their labora- 
tory tests and their practical experience in using wheat-flour substi- 
tutes. Similar services were rendered competitors in many lines of 
business at that time. 

This spirit of helpfulness is still alive and doubtless can be enlisted 
in @ Cause as important, both from a humane and a business stand- 
point, as is that of stabilizing industry and employment and thus 
reliéving, as far as may be possible, the waste and tragedy of jobless 
workers. 

It is suggested that— 

(a) A permanent committee on stabilization of industry and 
employment be created to advise with reference to the best methods 
of conducting a eontinuous study of plans of stabilizing industry and 
employment in Ohio and, if _—_ e, elsewhere. This committee 
ought to be small and to include both labor and management. 

(6) Brief reports concerning plans which have been effectively used 
for stabilizing industry and employment be published from time to 
time for the information of industry—management and labor—an< 
the public in general. } 

4. Extent and cause of unemployment.—Current information con- 
cerning the extent and cause of unemployment would encourage 
deliberate consideration of the wr conan of involuntary idleness. | 
also would avoid the necessity of relying upon estimates, which vary 
greatly and which are usually made only during the stress of serious 
unemployment. 

Considerable information is available concerning employment but 
comparatively few studies of unemployment have been made. The 
popular opinion, which is quite contrary to the facts, seems to be 
that everyone is employed during so-called normal times. Onl\ 
when a stage is reached where buying slackens, bills can no longer b« 
met, = 8 se on the little home are overdue, employment offices arc 
crowded, and the ty organizations are swamped with families 


seeking relief, does the public seem to appreciate that people arc 
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unemployed. Such studies of unemployment as have been made 
indicate that even in periods of normal times the number of unem- 
ployed is probably one-half or more than one-half that of periods of 
serious industrial depression. Dur normal times, therefore, 
many wage earners and families suffer because of irregular employ- 
ment, and business, too, loses because of lack of stable incomes of 
such wage earners. The number of wage earners affected is merel 
smaller and the loss to business less in normal times than in periods 
of depression. 

The Federal and the State governments ought to be expected to make 
available reasonably accurate current information on unemployment. 
No other agencies can command the facilities for collecting and com- 
piling such data. Furthermore, information collected and compiled 
by such governmental agencies would be less subject to charge of bias. 

The United States Bureau of the Census will shortly i data 
concerning unemployment, but the facts probably will not be available 
for many months, nor will the data again be secured by that agency 
until another census period. 

It is believed to be possible to secure considerable current informa- 
tion concerning unemployment and, therefore, it is suggested that— 

(a) A permanent committee on statistics of unemployment and 
irregularity of employment be created to advise with reference to 
ways and means of collecting and compiling information on unem- 
ployment and irregularity of employment in Ohio. 

(6) Brief reports of such compilations be Bs caonate from time to 
time during periods of normal industrial conditions as well as during 
periods of industrial depression as an aid in stimulating constructive 
planning in stabilizing industry and employment. 

Summary.—This outline for Ohio seeks to provide methods for 
carrying through the plans already under way to relieve present 
unemployment conditions and it further provides four measures 
—— toward stabilizing industry and employment and reducing 
ar oyment, as follows: 

i. Permanent committee on public work. 

2. Permanent committee on public employment offices. 

3. Permanent committee on stabilization of industry and employ- 
ment. 

4, Permanent committee on statistics of unemployment and irreg- 
ularity of employment. 

Four committees are suggested rather than a single committee for 
the reason that the fields of work are distinct and there will be a 
better chance to enlist the services of outstanding persons in each 
specialized field. 

It does seem important for government to give serious attention 
to a matter which is of such far-reaching significance as is involun- 
tary idleness. The very rapid changes in processes and methods of 

roduction, transportation, marketing, and other activities have 
is i about most difficult problems of labor adjustment. The 
pe sms can not be met by labor alone nor by labor and management. 
he helpful cooperation of society as represented by government is 
hi . 


Involun idleness is an extravagant waste both from the stand- 
point of the individual and of business. If wage earners can not be 
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employed and retain their self-reliance, they ultimately beco: . 
charges — the community. Prevention of involunt idlen: <s 
with all of its train of suffering, want and waste, ought to be a ch.l- 
lenge to society. Ohio, with her many progressive cities and vari < 
industries, is in an excellent position to take the lead in this work. 





Stabilization Plan of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Shopmen 


TE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Shop Craft System Federa- 
tion No. 30, on February 10, signed an agreement with a view 
to relieving unemployment. The agreement provides that the shu p 
employees shall work a reduced number of hours weekly in lieu of 
a reduction in the force, and also provides for filling the day-by-diy 
vacancies due to the absence of regular employees by furloughe:| 
employees who hold themselves available for call. The number of 
furloughed employees thus held will be regulated by local con.- 
mittees and the management so that such men will get at least three 
days’ work a week. 

he company states that approximately 1,100 men, who would 
have been laid off had full time been worked, will now have en.- 


gi 
he following is the plan agreed to: 


In order to meet present need for reduction in maintenance-of-equipme:t 
expenditures, the following was agreed upon in conference between represent :- 
tives of System Federation No. 30 and the Baltimore & Ohio ma ment: 

ARTICLE 1. Effective March 1, 1930, the weekly hours of work for all back sho))s 
and freight car unit forces for a period of time not beyond May 31, 1930, wii! 
not be less than 44 hours and for roundhouses and transportation yards 1.1 
less than 48. 

Art. 2. All time worked beyond bulletin hours established shall be paid for 
at established overtime rates. 

Art. 3. In order.to fill temporary vacancies as they occur, a list of furloughed 
employees of each craft at each point shall be maintained. This list shall be 
revised and agreed upon in conference between local officials and local com- 
mittee, and when thus upon shall remain unchanged unless all employees 
of a craft thereon make than three days in each week, or when an employee 
makes request in writing to his local committeeman that he desires his name tv 
be removed, or unless an employee fails to respond three consecutive times tv 
calls for service. Vacancies of 10 days or more duration, when known, will |) 
bulletined. Calling of spiczone to fill vacancies should be rotated with the 
Yay Ag) orm r-endpeomnon. oo Batre na all possible empl t for the f 

; or purpose of pro employment for the fur- 
here narved thas employees 


loughed men, it is understood and herein referred t. 
should not be worked more than 8 hours in a te period, except where it 
is found to be « , and when so worked their time will be uted from 


their starting time of. day, and for all time worked in excess of 8 they 
will be paid at the established overtime rates as provided for in the shop craft-' 


agreement. : 

Arr. 5. Prior to June 1, 1930, conference will be held to determine practic: 
to be followed during remainder of year. 
A similar plan, in effect ra eee and management, ha- 
been in operation for two years on Seaboard Air Line Railroad. 
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The Age Factor in Employment 


N a recent research report of the Industrial Relations Conference 

of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts’ attention is 
drawn to the dearth of information from which a clear view might 
be had of the age factor in employment, and especially to the lack 
of data upon which to base some of the statements that are appear- 
ing in current literature. In this report the results of an inquiry, 
including over 100 concerns in Massachusetts, employing more than 
25,000 workers, are presented. The data seem to indicate, in the 
judgment of the investigators, that the age distribution of employed 
people, so far as middle-aged and older workers are concerned, is in 
about the same proportion as reported in the 1920 Census. _ 

As to hiring policy, we find that 7 per cent of 4,000 workers hired in recent 
months by nine Massachusetts concerns were in the middle-aged group, 45-64, 
and practically none in the older group, 65 and over. The three Massachusetts 
State employment offices placed, in 1928, 56 per cent of their 3,081 applicants 
aged 45 and over. Clearly, middle-aged workers out of employment are finding 
work to-day in Massachusetts industry. 

‘‘ Middle-aged workers,” from 45 to 64 years of age, formed 25.8 per cent? of 
the male working force in the United States and 15.8 per cent of the female in 
1920. ‘Older workers,’ 65 years and over in age, constituted 4.5 per cent of 
the male and 2.5 per cent of the female working force of the Nation. Compared 


with 1910, these figures represent an increase in employment for both age groups 
combined and for both sexes. 


Mention is also made of opportunities for employment in the 
newer industries. ‘‘It is conceivable,”’ the report states, ‘‘that any 


surplus of competent older workers may yet be automatically ab- 
sorbed in employment in this way.” 


Idle Intervals 


THe AutTHors of the report concede that perhaps a majority of 
those out of work, through no fault of their own, experience actual 
hardship before they again secure employment. In connection with 
the greater difficulty with which older workers are confronted when 
seeking another job, it is pointed out that the wage needs of the adult 
or long-service worker are greater than those of younger persons or 
beginners, that persons over 40 years of age when injured require a 
longer period to recover, and that pensions, annuities, or group 
insurance may be as much as four times as costly for persons 50 years 
* — as for those only 20 years of age in undertakings having such 

enefits. 

The authors of the report find from the Census of Occupations of 
1920 that three of the nine principal occupational groups were rela- 
tively less important as employers of middle-aged and older workers 
than they were of workers from 25 to 44 years of age. These 
groups are manufacturing and mechanical industries, transportation, 
and clerical employment. The age distribution data collected for the 
research report also show conmaulis small proportions of middle-aged 
or older male workers in these same groups. 





1M b United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Feb. 20, 1930. 
. See et y the eb. 20, 
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Of the nine principal occupational groups, those having, accord ing 
to the 1920 census, the lowest proportion of workers in the 45-64 ce 
group were clerical employment, transportation, and the manu /xc- 
turing and mechanical industries, in which 16 per cent, 23 per cnt, 
and 25 per cent of the respective male forces were middle-aged. From 
the foregoing data the conclusion is reached that the three “muss” 
occupational groups do not hold their middle-aged workers as wel! as 
the more “‘ individualistic’’ occupational groups; for example, “ ari- 
culture, forestry, and animal husbandry,” which employ only a fourth 
of all the gainfully occupied men in the 25-44 age group but 44.4° per 
cent of the men 65.years and over. A sapien less striking trend 
is observable in three other individualistic occupational groups— 
domestic and personal service, trade, and professional service. In 
these individualistic occupational groups from 28 to 29 per cent of the 
male labor force is middle aged. 


Whether or not different occupations have characteristics more or less adapted 
to workers of different ages, and whether or not increasing age brings a charac- 
teristic desire for individual enterprise, we can agree that the census data bring 
out impressively that termination of employment in one occupation is not the 
last word in the career of middle-aged or even older workers. They do find 
gainful employment in other occupations. The range of choice is very wide, if 
only the information were available to them at the right time. 


The slow absorption of middle-aged workers is attributed in the 
report not only to the speed and efficiency demands which they are 
unable to meet, but to a new condition resulting from higher wages 
and gre a rapid changes in goods and manufacturing methods— 
in brief, to the so-called higher ‘“‘tempo.” The payment of higher 
wages forces employers to have recourse to greater and greater 
specialization and to the division of labor. Many older workers are 
unable to adapt themselves to new tasks as easily as younger workers. 


Slowness in learning new operations, possible declining interest in 
le new methods or new jobs, and in some cases an idea on the 


worker's part that the employer is obligated to provide for him 
without his learning new tasks combine to retard the older worker's 
readjustment to new conditions both with present and new employ- 
ers. The worker’s own production and own saving, however, is 
declared to be the best foundation for the welfare of any man whether 
he be under or over 45. ‘Although the unemployment area is com- 
paratively small, it is unhealthy and its infection is susceptible of 
reese: Diagnosis and preventive measures are wisely under 
ussion in most management organizations.”’ 


Hiring-Age Limits 
Many establishments have always had age limits for hiring for 
certain occupations. The age limit set for taking on new men in the 


United States Army is 42. The Massachusetts civil service puts up 
the entrance bar for firemen and policemen at the age of 35, and a 
recent proposal has been made to fix the limit at 29. Age barriers, 
however, In many cases are not without their advantages; for instance, 
greater safety on railroads, the protection of older workers already 
employed from competition on jobs for which they are suited, and 


* Census figure, 44.3 per cent. 
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the facilitating of promotion from within the organization. Moreover, 
some companies may find a general age limitation necessary because 
their very existence is threatened by an expensive pension system. 
Occasionally, hiring-age limits may force supervisors to train new 
groups of young workers for future demands in some of the skilled 
operations. 

It is, of course, understood that most concerns which have a general or partial 
limitation for hiring mevertheless make it a policy to retain their own older 
workers well beyond the age limit set for newcomers. 

However, we feel that use of the age limit for hiring, as a mass policy, has 
unfavorable results which outweigh its possible advantages. We question whether 
a general limitation is enforceable. hen a supply is exhausted of necessary 
skilled workers of a needed kind below a hiring-age limit, the employer is practi- 
cally sure to accept an available worker above that age. One concern actually 
hired 11 workers over 50 years old in a year. The law of supply and demand is 
more powerful than employer-made rules. 


Measures for Relief 


GREATER specialization in production, a higher output per worker, 
and more shifting from occupation to occupation are predicted in 
the report. As a consequence of these changes, the problem of 
idle intervals may be expected to increase. It is suggested that 
possibly the best method of preventing middle-aged and older 
workers from becoming a social problem is to keep them from 
being dismissed from their present jobs through the carelessness 
of the management or cn a lack of understanding of the value 
of such employees. The next best method is held to be the findin 
of new occupations for those who are unemployed, and a thir 
method is to pay them when they are out of work. Through the 
cooperation of employers and workers much can be accomplished 
toward transforming older employees into assets. The reduction 
of idle intervals, the report declares, is possible through certain 
measures which imply a high type of personnel management and 
call for attention to ites workers as individuals instead of including 
them in mass programs. Indeed, under the increasing specialization 
characteristic of mass production and mass distribution, general 
BS 5,050 is being converted into personnel management to a 
notable degree. 

The following six measures of dealing with older workers have 
been adopted by one or more concerns: 

1. More extended use of the retirement wage when workers who 
have served long periods are necessarily released; in other words, 
the paying of a wage for a certain time after the employee has been 
dismissed. Usually this compensation is continued one or two weeks 
for each service year and it is not necessarily the full ree Eligibles 
have ordinarily had a service of at least 10 years. This measure 
implies an accounting charge for ‘“‘obsolescence of workers”’ similar 
to that for outworn equipment. According to the report, the expense 
is ordinarily not heavy, as few older workers are discharged. 

2. Yearly and complete physical examination of workers past 45 
years of age at thesemployer’s expense. Mere age is not usually a 
handicap to older workers, but, as stated above, after serious illness — 
or ent, they do not in many cases so ge: recuperate or get 
back their job courage as younger employees. The findings of the 
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Life Extension Institute, however, show a lower death rate am ng 
persons who have periodic physical examinations than among t} ose 
without this advantage; also a lower death rate among exami je 
substandard persons than among those not examined. 

3. Interviews at intervals with workers 45 years of age and «ver 
up to the time of their leaving the concern. This practice tend: to 
bring about greater mutual understanding, affords opportunit) jo 
aid employees gradually to visualize their retirement, to put soine- 
thing aside for it, and to adjust their living standards while still on t|eir 
jobs. Furthermore, the usefulness and the earning power of olde; 
workers may be prolonged by candid advice regarding their shwrt- 
comings and how to obviate them, as well as by commendation {o; 
their good qualities and accomplishments. 

4. Ksivtiog older workers whose displacement is imminent to 
opportunities to sell their services in another department in the sume 
undertaking, even though the continuation of their employment may 
necessitate removing younger workers from their jobs. 

* %* * We all know men in late life who are doing good work in our con- 
cerns. In fact, 60 per cent of those living at age 65 or over were performing 
some of the Nation’s work in 1920. The lower labor turnover, the better regu- 
larity of attendance, the more balanced judgment among older workers as a riile, 
are all important, recognized facts, sometimes overlooked by the supervisor on 
the job ‘when considering acceptance of a transferred older worker or a new hire. 
They seem to justify patience in trying older workers on other tasks. 

e ‘may well remind executives of the discovery of the insurance companies 
that insurance salesmen average to be normal in efficiency at age 59 and are at 
maximum efficiency between ages 50 and 54. In fact, if promotions out of the 
salesmen class were known and measurable, maximum efficiency might be found 
to carry beyond age 60. 

Also among 500 executives in ‘‘Who’s Who,” chosen at random, 81 per cent 
are reported to be over 50 years old. It is estimated that about 20 years ire 
required to gag 4 a@ major executive. They probably have some value at any 
age, too much to discard after brief use. 


5. Provision by the management of facilities for saving by workers 
and the active cultivation of this practice among them. Included in 
the variety of thrift-promotion methods followed are weekly inst:l- 
ment saving plans, credit unions, and contributory pensions. 

i o ki % tor” 
inipsaeenas tk Uke Gankty lesmiteaneh gan Ue WO Somtg, HE Genta: ve wate a wreck 
If the employer could convert such installment buying of insurance into installment 


saving to buy insurance, on monthly, quarterly, or annual basis through p:v- 
roll deductions, large savings could be made for his workers. The nitude of 


- this installment-bought, tor insurance can be seen from the fact that about 


15 billions of dollars were in force at the beginning of 1930. The employer alune 
can make possible installment saving among this class. 


6. Pertinent statistics on employment would aid both employ:rs 


and workers of all to find more quickly markets for their services. 


Attention is called in the research report to how little is known of 
unemployment and part-time employment and to their very vital 
importance in the economic life of this Nation and other nations. [|n 
the judgment of the authors of the report, the springing up of numvr- 
ous new occupations has made existing Government labor informati 


less valuable for measuring changing conditions. Improved dita 
would, they hold, assist the inenmaeed to secure jobs even without 
other aid. A labor census every five years is sted, also the 


classification, by local relief agencies, almoners, and the overseers of 
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the poor, of their clients by age and cause of indigence, and the report- 
ing of such facts to the State public welfare departments, with a view 
t) wise social planning. 

Conclusion ° 


Too FREQUENTLY the expense saved by the discarding of middle- 
aved workers means an equal loss through the decrease of their 
purchasing power. Individual employers, their organizations, work- 
ers’ organizations, and governments would do well to cooperate to 
bring about continuous employment, shorter intervals between 
jobs, and the reduction to a minimum of the difficulties. facing the 
workers when they necessarily lose their jobs. The above six meas- 
ures seem useful, in the judgment of the Industrial Relations Con- 
ference, both for periods of prosperity and depression and are 
applicable to both large and small establishments. Pending the 
more efficient shifting of workers from one occupation to another, it 
is essential to the solution of the age problem in industry, according 
to the ch sub that — ers become better acquainted with their 
older workers as individuals. 





Unemployment in Foreign Countries During Winter of 1929-30 


NEMPLOYMENT, both seasonal and nonseasonal, continues 

to be severe in the majority of European countries, especially 
in the Central European countries, headed by Germany. Exceptions, 
however, are Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, where unemployment 
has been much less during late years than in other central tun ean 
countries. In the Scandinavian countries unemployment has been 
declining steadily, although it is still considerable. 

The Baltic countries seem to suffer especially from seasonal unem- 
ployment, as these countries are primarily agricultural. 

Unemployment in Italy appears to be on the increase. Although 
unemployment in Great Britain is still severe, perhaps second to 
that in Germany, the number of unemployed appeared to be practi- 
cally stationary at the end of 1929. Belgium and France have not 
had much unemployment during late years and they both seem to 
be holding their own, and France is even importing foreign workers. 
Germany and Austria, though suffering from severe unemployment, 
import foreign labor, notably farm hands, from neighboring countries. 

he table below, showing unemployment in 21 countries in Europe 
in November and December, 1927, 1928, and 1929, has been compiled 
from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the League of Nations and 
from the International Labor Review.’ 

The figures show an increase of unemployment during Novembe1 
and December, 1929, as compared with the same months in 1928 and 
1927 in the following countries: Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Finland, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia, and a decrease in Denmark, France, Irish 
Free State, Latvia, Norway, and Sweden, while practically no change 
is shown in Great Britain. 
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Table 1 shows only the number of unemployed workers who have 
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voluntarily registered as unemployed or are in receipt of unemplo v- 
ment insurance or other benefits; it does not include unemploy.«(| 
workers who are not under compulsory unemployment insurance 4)\\| 
do not voluntarily register as unemployed, with the exception of 
Italy, where employment registration at the public labor exchanges is 


compulsory for 


th workers and employers. 


TABLE 1.-NUMBER AND PER CENT UNEMPLOYED IN 21 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
DURING NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1927, 1928, AND 1929 
































November December 
Country and group of unemployed Year oa 
er Per 
Number cent | N umber t cent 
Austria 
REET EAR OANA SNL Re eT Bee 1927 159, 783 |..._- 238,075 _.__. 
1928 185, 512 |_...- 237, 661 a, 
1929 200, 729 |.._._- 1 266, 567 ___ 
I acs doug ch chsivtnnd Soc taoasbibn Sette chanel aad ela 1928 7, 742 4.2 12, 653 6. 
um: 
ESCA rp ee ME SI Ve MT Titingab tee. 22, 526 3. 
1928 3, 497 11, 988 1. 
1929 6, 877 oe 
Sr i ea es neni urcunmed nao SS SR Sarees 35, 006 5 
1928 13, 832 2 28, 218 4. 
1929 13, 160 , 2 y Shean 
Czechoslovakia: Persons receiving benefit._..............____ Se Se ene 14, 334 1. 
1928 532 11 19,698 i. 
1929 17, 108 1.6 30, 170 | 3 
Denmark: Trade-anionists._........................-....-..- 1927 59,000 | 21.6] 87,116 31. 
1928 47,700 | 12.2 77,558 28. 
1929 34, 500 12.5 55,100 19. 
Estonia: Persons registered__................-....--.--.--_-_- 1927 4,940 |_..-.. 4,407 . 
1928 4, 369 |...__. 7,770 |- 
1929 a ee 6,055 - 
SE. BO SO ino oc ncaecdcccomasouneecan 1927 2, 440 }...... 2,152 - 
1928 3,045 |...... 2, 868 
1929 X | Rae 8, 517 i 
France: Persons receiving benefit..........................___ 1927 10, 080 |...... 13,221 - 
1928 i ee 805 . 
1929 og ph Rabin ei? i. 
Germany: 
ee SOUR VIN TONNE chi ccccccccccccncecscnsscic 1927 604, 509 |...._. 1, 188,274 - 
1928 | 1,029, 658 j|...... , 702, ‘a 
1929 | 1, 200,396 j..__.- 1, 74, 571 |---- 
Wier Gneapleved 1927 | 204,413] 7.4] 519,573) 12 
OPES IEE ASCO RI RAIDER ; 
4 1928 427, 516 9.5 746, 834 | 16. 
1929 634,790 | 13.7 922,681 | 20. 
rere MING. soo ns end Sci ccnncences 1927 86, 905 2.2 123, 207 3. 
1928 339, 461 7.6 336, 173 7. 
1929 351, 947 7.6 389, 278 8, 
Great Britain: a 
Ne NN i sca isn cniniiniinnh diensneniitnrd bbe asthe dain 1927 919, 895 7.6 935, 696 7. 
1928 | 1, 105, 974 9.3 | 1,083, 207 9. 
sitinni shila ior | Vosnror | a4 | "2emo09 | 2 
Tem REESE RE AIBN EHR.) AIRE ne aes Ma EA EE | 5 2. 
oe 1928 347, 243 2.9 250, 404 2. 
1929 263, 987 2.2 272, 311 3. 
H ESR Gh ae ERTS Pr S Te Ie aa Ot 1927 11, 063 |.....- 14, 368 |_- 
re 1928 > iy ae 15, 187 
1929 16, 043 j_.....- 20, 288 |_- 
Irish Free State: Persons insured * 1927 > 5 3 aes 
1928 724 9 Oe 
1929 26, 186 > ONO 
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Tasik 1 -NUMBER AND PER CENT UNEMPLOYED IN 21 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
"DURING NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1927, 1928, AND 1929—Continued 


























| November December 
Country and group of unemployed Year m e 
r er er 
Number cont Number cent 
ee | 
aly: Persons registered— 
Ital wholly unemployed GS TRAE A ARID AIA | 1927 | 375,734 |.....-. 414, 283 |...-.- 
1928 Claes 363, 551 |..-... 
1927 | 138490 [22a 107, 964 |, 
aie IN oo os Sn Sees wre om eee ane 192 “2 aga 107, 964 |_...-- 
bese ote 1928| 24814|.._._. 97,178 |__...- 
1929 a SCRE - 5 ae 
De SIRES LPT TAGLINE GODS eH 1927 3 ere t 7 eae 
ie ba 1928 _-—t.... 14,030 |___... 
1929 |. ae A. 2 Sake 
Jetherlands: Members, unemployment insurance societies_..| 1927 |....-...---}.------ 44,848 | 14.9 
a igs 1928 | 20,206; 62| 38,116] 11.5 
1929 21, 975 Sh Ga EME ERR TR, SN 
Norway: 
ee es ammo gaa 1927 _ i See $e i555... 
sins 1928 «2 =a , *- 3 ae 
1929 20, 546 |.....-- , & | ee 
‘Tames ClO GION)... oo as ot ee econ cceune a RES Se 9,285 | 28.0 
1928 6, 171 17.4 7, 812 22. 1 
1929 6, 256 De B tciicnks a nekueceden 
Poland: Pe NS os os sean cece cnn cnsecaencpisnces 1927 100, 990}. .....-| 20388 1....-- 
1928 2. 2 Se Gee 7 3 Rea 
1929 326; 000 1. =..... 186, 427 |_...-.- 
Renaniies Penns Pemetered | oo... nnn ee cnecee ssc ccnk 1927 oo. 5 ok. ya 
1928 65, 856 |......- y- i) * 3 ee 
1929 Sn RES SreRehiee ETE bea 
Russia (U. 8. 8S. R.): Persons registered ___..........-.------- 1927 | 1,268,000 |__.___- 4. SO i:..... 
1928 | 1, 561,000 j..._--- 1, 616, 200 |___.-- 
eGR IN 5 85 oo Scien nes cantina scncene seen 1927 33, 563 | 12.5 50,655 ' 18.6 
1928 32, 229 10.8 49, 633 17.3 
1929 33,581 | 10.4 36,820} 16.6 
Switzerland: Members, unemployment funds— 
Pe ita cai cinsniiin a cinin bitintiniain bwwinue isunan aan | Ae EE Saree AEE ee 4.5 
2, SERIES ARE RRS apenas 4.0 
PE 3 6 cnrretnnceninnngecsiccnncecceiecans — (PR SEE: By eres ake mn oee 7. 
Yusgomew an. snes Wemineeres oo ons oss iio hse etn ese 1928 4,485 |....... & Oe i... 
1929 <a ee) 
| 














2 October. 


The following brief reviews of the recent unemployment situation 
and certain features connected with it in 12 European countries and 
2 countries outside of Europe are based upon the official statistical 
pulses’ of these countries and upon the reports of the United 

tates consuls. ; 

Austria——The number of the unemployed workers receiving 
unemployment benefit rose to 226,567 at the end of December, 1929 
as against 167,487 at the end of November and 125,850 at the end 
of October of the same year.2?, In November, 1929, more than 25 
per cent of the unemployed workers belonged to the building trades, 
about 15 per cent belonged to metal trades, and from 6 to 7 per cent 


belonged to each of the following: Textile and clothing trades, com- 
merce, hotel, and restaurants. 





? Austria. Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistiche Nachrichten, January 25, 1930, p. 31. 
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Estonia.—The number of the workers voluntarily registere: jy, Th 
employment offices as unemployed was as follows: 


mm inclu 

1928 1929 and 

a 4, 421 6, 329 Th 
OE ihe i Ses vs Sites Seip ose e gma Maes 1,561 3,065 on D 

} 

It appears that although there was a considerable amount of uncom. st 
ployment in Estonia at the end of December, 1929, the situation Tt 
was not very much worse than it was in December, 1928. There 9 13 p 
is a Government program of relief involving a proposed expendit ire pare 
of 839,950 marks ($224,010). The work provided for in the program com] 
is to be undertaken in connection with the improvement of highwiiys, | 
railways, waterways, drainage of farm lands, etc. Women not suffi- or 3: 


ciently strong to do outside work are to be given employment in 1 
shops in which clothing for the army is made and mended. in 0 

Finland. —At the end of 1929 there were about 10,000 workers acro 
Merarccey Ol registered as unemployed in the employment offices. stru: 


This number increased during January, 1930, to about 12,000.‘ culti 
France.—At the end of 1929 there was a labor shortage in Northern 26,0 
France. This has led France to import foreign labor. The coal that 


mine in the Departments of the Nord, Pas-de-Calais, and Somme 


rar. 

have imported 20,000 Polish laborers.® ree 
Germany.—When, last fall, a law was passed by the Reichstag nun 
amending the unemployment insurance system in certain particulars, the 
it was estimated that the number of the unemployed workers receiving ernl 
insurance benefits in the future would amount, on an average, to han 
about 1,100,000. But this number proved to be a considera)le L 
underestimate, as the employment service bulletin shows.® The wit! 
unemployment during the week from February 3 to February 8, 1930, em] 
had not reached its winter peak. The curve for those insured un- 4,7( 
employed workers who were receiving regular unemployment benetit rest 
showed their number to be 890,000 at the end o tober, 1929. De 
From that date on a steady rise began, reaching the number of 2,- ame 
260,000 on February 6, 1930. To this number should be added about the 
250,000 of those insured unemployed workers who were receiving une 
emergency unemployment benefit—altogether over 2,500,000 insured por 
unemployed workers receiving insurance benefit out of the total of ear 
17,000,000 wage earners insured against unemployment. of | 
There are no unemployment “iota available in regard to those citi 
workers who are not under the compulsory unemployment-insurance per 
system. der 
” Geek Britain.—The number of insured persons reported as une1- age 
ployed on December 16, 1929, was 1,344,220 (including 78,733 casual pre 
workers), of whom 1,074,991 were males and 269,229 were femalcs. r 
On January 27, 1930, the number had increased to 1,520,448 (males, qu 
1,172,803 ; females, 347,645).’ ing 








3 Report by United States consul at dated Dec. 31, 1929. 
Heport by United Stats cn vege ge pe het a 
pet mage Reichsanstalt fir ‘Arbeltaloseversicherung. Reichsarbeitsmar «'- 
AT ithtery od 11, 1930. % 
7 of Labor Gazette, London, January (pp. 24-27) and February (pp. 62, 63), 1930. 
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The estimated number of the insured perc aged 16 to 64 years, 
% inclusive, in July, 1929, was 12,094,000, of whom 8,755,350 were males 
and 3,338,650 were females. 

The unemployed formed 11.1 per cent of the total number insured 
on December 16, 1929; in the case of male workers those out of work 
formed 12.3 per cent of the total males insured, while for female 
workers the percentage was 8.1. 

The unemployment on December 16, 1929, showed an increase of 
1.3 per cent as compared with December 19, 1927, no change as com- 
pared with December 17, 1928, and an increase of 0.1 per cent as 
compared with November 25, 1929. 

Hungary.—In December, 1929, 20,288 members of the labor unions, 
or 33.6 per cent of the entire membership, were out of work.® 

The Minister of Social Welfare has informed the Parliament that, 
in order to relieve unemployment, the construction of two bridges 
across the Danube at se a is shortly to be started and that con- 
struction of roads and railways is planned. The Minister of Agri- 
culture reported that river regulation works with an expenditure of 
26,000,000 pengos ($4,550,000) would soon be started. He stated 
that an experiment was being made of sending a small group of Hun- 
garian farm laborers to Argentina for harvest work. Should this prove 
a success, the Government might consider sending a considerable 
number of laborers there in autumn, who would return each year in 
the spring. Negotiations are also under way with the French Gov- 
ernment concerning the employment in France of Hungarian farm 
hands.® 

Latvia.—Unemployment is gradually increasing in Latvia, not- 
withstanding industrial progress. While the average number of un- 
employed per month amounted to 2,794 in 1926, 3,131 in 1927, and 
4,700 in 1928, the average in 1929 advanced to 5,252..° Mainly as a 
result of the crop failure, unemployment reached record figures in 
December, 1928, the number of the unemployed, as officially stated, 
amounting to 14,030. The 1929 crops, however, were satisfactory and 
the number of unemployed in December totaled 7,713. However, 
unemployment is not as yet a serious problem in Latvia, which has a 
population of 1,900,000, of whom approximately 68,000 are wage 
earners employed in industries. It would appear that the majority 
of the unemployed are farm hands who in the late fall come to the 
cities and towns. The farmers’ newspapers contend that there is a 
permanent shortage of hands in ali Nietricts and that the wage 
demanded by farm hands is too high, and that consequently the aver- 
age — prefers to run his farm with whatever help his own family 
provides. 

The following table shows the number of unemployed during the 
quarter Riker Dosember 31, 1929, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1928: 


1928 1929 
Cees eo See ee gas 5, 179 3, 886 
I tia oe ois Cal Se ioe 9; 184 8, 124 





ed 14,030 = 7,713 
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Netherlands.—Of the total membership under the labor unio) yp. 
employment insurance scheme subsidized by the Governmeni th, 
following members were unemployed in 1929:" ~ 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF UNION MEMBERS UNEMPLOYED I\ THR 
NETHERLANDS, IN SPECIFIED PERIODS IN 1929 


























Unemployed 

Total mem- ai. 
rin bership Less than | 6 days and | Pet ‘ent of 
6 days over tota! mem. 

bership 
PE ie a oe ches cs acd ee dau noenaen date 348, 577 4, 720 11, 547 47 
UNG: PE I Co Lea cawebcenetaucitesmaccdbed 356, 112 5, 750 16, 225 6. 
a al 389, 028 6, 786 23, 499 7.8 
PG IN. od obo cance chi cédecvaccdussubskee 390, 620 10, 123 45, 124 14] 





Norway.—A survey of the year 1929 shows that the number of the 
unemernyce workers reported to the public employment offices was 
considerably lower than that in 1928," Whereas the monthly average 
of the unemployed workers in 1928 was 36,500, the monthly average 
in 1929 was 30,500, representing a reduction of about 19 per cent. 
The development during the first two months of the year was es- 
pecially favorable, the number of the unemployed workers for those 
months being about 6,000 lower than for the same months of 1°23. 
The development during the last months of the year was less favor- 
able, but an improvement was nevertheless noticeable, and the 
figures indicate that at present a far greater number of workers is 
employed in Norway than ever before. 

he reports from the public employment offices for December 1), 
1929, show the customary seasonal increase in the number of the un- 
employed workers, the surplus totaling 22,092 as compared with 
20,546 on November 15. 

The number of the unemployed workers classified by industries, 
on December 15, 1929, was as follows: 


TaBLe 3.—NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED IN NORWAY ON DECEMBER 15, 1929, BY 
INDUSTRY 












































Industry Men Women Total Industry Men | Women! Total 

iculture and Construction....... | ee 1, 686 

- forestry... ....... 418 71 489 | Domestics._........|......._.- 662 662 
Fisheries........... 120 cece 120 Others ted et ee ‘ # 53 404 rE 927 
7 Neti 5, 820 750 6, 570 a 

PA ms bb shionse 1, 199 525 oc jt ete. <4... 19, 680 2,412 22, 092 

: “eee 2, 914 leita teeta 914 

Poland.—The increase of the unemployed workers in Decembr, 


1929, was larger than that in the former years. The number of the 

i nployed workers at the end of December, 1929, was 
186,429, as nst_ 126,644 at the end of November, 1929, an increase 
of 59,785. In comparison with the end of December, 1928, when the 
number was 128,144, there was an increase of 58,283." 


Meandscbrift von het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, Deo, 31, 1929, p. 175%. and 


1 Netherlands i 
3 The Ni nic Bank, exonw, Senate 10ND, Picante ie nd SGT D, tele 20 
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On January 25, 1930, the number of the registered unemployed 
workers was 241,765," an increase of 55,336 over the number at the 
end of December, 1929. weet 

The above figures relate only to those workers who voluntarily 
register as ni ng wk at the employment offices. 

Sweden.—On October 31, 1929, unemployed members of the labor 
unions numbered 27 ,529:and formed 8.6 per cent of the total member- 
ship as against 9 per cent on October 31, 1928." 

According to the Géteborg municipal employment office, the year 
1929 was a favorable one.” The average monthly number of male 
applicants per 100 vacancies was 234. The averages for 1928 and 
1927 were, respectively, 320 and 453. More or less permanent 
employment was provided in 1929 for 19,051 male applicants; in 
1928, for 16,518; and in 1927, for 13,591. 

The total number of vacancies filled through the employment 
office was 27,310 in 1929 and 24,082 in 1928, of which 8,259 and 7,564, 
respectively, were filled by female workers. 

The improvement was fairly even — the different occupations, 
but there were considerable numbers of the unemployed among the 
unskilled wage earners. The supply of skilled plate workers and 
riveters for the shipyards was insufficient. There was an increased 
demand for file-bench workers and part of the time for bricklayers and 
farm laborers. 

Canada.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated statements 
from 7,063 firms, each with at least 15 employees, in all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting, and highly specialized business.” 
The number on the pay rolls of these concerns declined from 1,037,259 
on December 1, 1929, to 967,540 at the beginning of January, 1930, a 
decrease of some 70,000 persons, or 6.7 per cent. 

At the beginning of January, 1930, the proportion of idle members 
reported to the Department of Labor by local trade-unions stood at 
11.4 per cent, contrasted with 9.3 per cent at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1929, and 6.6 per cent at the beginning of January, 1929. The 
January percentage was based upon the returns received by the 
Department of Labor from a total of 1,790 local unions covering a 
membership of 213,065. 

Mezico.—Unemployment in Mexico during 1929 was widespread 
and became gradually more serious. At the beginning of the year 
30,000 men were reported to be unemployed in Mexico City alone." 
This condition attracted the attention of the Government, and a 
presidential decree issued in April prohibited the entry into Mexico of 
foreign unskilled labor as a protective measure for Mexican wage 
earners. Federal employees were required to contribute two days’ 
pay to assist in relieving the unemployed, and producers’ cooperatives 
of unemployed were established with the funds thus collected from 
Federal employees. It was negerted in September that, according 
to pase returns received by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, 
and Labor, 200,000 persons were without employment. Labor 
conditions in farming were especially bad, due principally to drought 
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in many parts of the country, unusually low temperatures, incre:seq 
agrarian expropriation in some sections, and to the fact that economic 
conditions surrounding farming have not shown the improvenent 
expected. Labor conditions in trade and industry have been chirac. 
terized by local strikes, notably among the cigarette, mining, textile 
telephone, candy, plantation, street paving, automobile assembling 
and railwa workubs, bus drivers, and chauffeurs. The general unrest 
has extended even to actors, musicians, and authors. During the 
latter part of the year some improvement was reported in labor con. 
ditions in a few sections, notably in Monterey, Saltillo, Mexicali, and 
Ensenada districts. Unemployment in the Tampico region has become 
increasingly serious on account of the decline of petroleum production, 
but the crisis reached in the mining industry, due to high taxes and the 
low prices of silver, was probably the cause of more unemployment 
than any other one factor during the closing month of the year. 

The outlook for 1930 is considered by the Chief of the Labor 
Section, Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, to be far 
from bright, as may be observed from an article appearing in ‘£f] 
Economista”’ of February 1, 1930, which states that the labor situa- 
tion will be worse this year than it was during 1929. 


=o oo 
An Analysis of English Unemployment Records 


1g THE January, 1930, issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette the 
English Ministry of Labor gives the results of a study of the records 
of nearly 20,000 persons registered as unemployed, undertaken with 
the object of finding out how long those on the register had been out 
of work. The study was limited to insured persons who were clain- 
ing benefit for current unemployment. On March 18, 1929, and again 
on September 16, samples representing 1 per cent of such claimants, 
aged 16 to 64, inclusive, on the registers of all employment exchanges 
were taken, together with particulars as to age, industry, the number 
of days of unemployment during the previous 12 months, and the 
number of days_for which unemployment benefit was paid. The 
— taken in March included 8,322 men and 1,784 women, while 
in the September group there were 7,861 men and 1,807 women. 
From the information thus gained, analyses were made showing for 
various age groups and industries (a) total amount of unemployment 
in the 12 months, (6) the length of the last unbroken period of unem- 
ployment’, (c) the number of periods of unemployment in the year 
and the average length of each, and (d) the proportion of the recorded 
unemployment for which benefit was paid. 


Unemployment During 12-Month Period 
On Tux first point the most important findings were as follows: 


1. About 30 per cent of the men and about 50 per cent of the women had hiad 
less than three months of pee rt pos in the year; about 30 per cent of both 
men and women were unemployed between three months and six months; «nd 
about 40 cent of the men and 20 per cent of the women had had more than six 
‘months of unemployment in the year. _. _ 

2. The t of speneneroant experienced increases gree 4 with advanc- 
ing age. In the age group 60-64 the amount experienced, in. the year, is over 
60 per cent greater than in the age group, 18-24. The average occurs in the «ce 
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3. The average number of days of unemployment recorded in the year was, 
in the March inquiry, 140 for men and 93 for women and, in the September 
inquiry, 141 for men and 95 for women. In coal mining the corresponding 
figures for men were 214 in March and 185 in September, thus bringing out 
the improvement in employment in that cep tay gt Boeogen 1929. ; 

4. The proportion of the sample who had n unemployed continuously 
for 12 months or more rose from 4.5 per cent in March to 5.5 per cent in Sep- 
tember in the case of men and from 0.4 per cent to 1.2 per cent in the case of 
women. 

5. In the southern divisions the record of unemployment both for men and 
for women was distinctly better than in the northern divisions, but this diver- 
gence was relatively smaller in September than in March. 


These findings are illustrated in the following tables, the first show- 
ing the percentage in the various unemployment periods for both 
men Df coshen in all industries and the second, for men only, the 
comparative duration of unemployment in coal mining and in all 
other industries. 


TABLE 1.—UNEMPLOYMENT IN PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS: ALL INDUSTRIES 
































Men Women 
Period of unemployment | March, 1929 September, 1929 March, 1929 September, 1929 
' iis. aR vi 

sensi Per cent Number! Per cent | Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Under 3 months_____....._..- 2, 537 30. 5 2, 442 31.1 923 51.7 912 50. 5 
3and under 6 months........; 2, 509 30. 2 2, 266 28. 8 556 31.3 551 30. 5 
6and under 9 months__-.____- 1, 730 20. 7 1, 551 19. 7 203 11.3 218 12.0 
9 and under 12 months. -___-__. 1, 169 14.1 1,172 14.9 94 5.3 105 5.8 
12 months or more. - --.-.--.--- 377 4.5 430 5.5 8 | 4 21 1.2 
NE le rn no is ae se te 8, 322 100. 0 7, 861 100. 0 1,784 | 100.0 1, 807 100. 0 

H 

















TABLE 2.—UNEMPLOYMENT OF MEN IN PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS, BY INDUSTRIAL 




















GROUPS 
Coal mining All other industries 
| 
Period of unemployment | March, 1929 September, 1929 March, 1929 September, 1929 

| Number’) Per cent | Number! Per cent Seca Per cent | Number} Per cent 
Under a months... ......-..- | 132 10. 5 307 22. 0 2, 405 34.0 2, 135 33.0 
3 and under 6 months... ..___- 229 18. 2 306 21.9 2, 280 32.3 1, 960 30. 3 
6 and under 9 months__.__-_.. 262 20. 9 192 13.7 1, 468 20. 8 1, 359 21.1 
9 and under 12 months_______ 406 32. 2 326 23.4 763 10.8 846 13.1 
12 months or more________._. 229 18. 2 266 19.0 148 21 164 2.5 

WN ccs SS 1, 258 100. 0 1, 397 100. 0 7, 064 100. 0 6, 464 100. 0 





























‘These tables show also how largely the improvement in the indus- 
trial situation in September was due to conditions in the coal industry. 
For all industries combined, and for all industries except coal, the 
proportion in the shortest term unemployment group was almost the 
same for September as for March, but in taken by itself the 
praia in this group had more than doubled at the later date. 
a ete tes wine had ion “ersdssployod for'id monthe of 
m the proportion who had been unemploy or mon or 
as Bteatar in’September than in March. 
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Age and Unemployment 


THE analysis of unemployment by age groups is given only for tie 
September sample and only for men. The following table shows t!i¢ 
connection between age and length of unemployment for all industri:s 
and for coal mining: 


TABLE 3.—-PER CENT OF MEN alae S|: lama PREVIOUS 12 MONTHS, BY A: iE 




















Per cent unemployed in age group— 
Number of days unemployed = 
18 to 24 | 25to34 | 35to 44 | 45 to 54 | 55to59 | 60 tos; 
All industries 
i acre clgijnnpsguitiennebicn 39.7 32.7 31.0 26. 4 20.3 16.9 
hh cn clhntad nn dgiekeaaiie edo 28.8 29.9 27.4 27.6 26.7 24 4 
: SERRE SR Se SRR tt ae lic drarageee neue > 17.8 19.0 20. 4 21.0 22.8 21.5 
FAR RES SATA SE ee 9.5 11.6 12.9 14.7 16. 4 19.8 
SSIES SALIEESS erage iis ORES Ba 2.4 2.5 3.1 3.6 4.7 49 
NE lil in bail iinenticnetieh de pirists ecttih Siodindeiorm 1.8 43 6.2) . 6.7 9.1 12.5 
Coal mining 
LS SIRE FSC EN a eee ee eee 30.8 22.2 21.9 19.8 11.8 11.2 
bis cahcinaigin Sahin teinie tposiotarchahe teuianccertisahia 30.3 26.6 21.9 16.1 17.6 13.1 
Bide ditirrmitea lect icici bbaiaiadigiothe 11.4 15.0 12.5 15.5 14.0 5.3 
5 aN aon, plaids cect cscs ogi 15.2 16.2 19.4 20.1 16.9 24.4 
DN kd G dips vinanusteelcustccamuduae 5.7 5.8 5.6 6.2 8.1 7.5 
i cilities sarin kb teiggey iteccanictc sain 6.6 14.2 18.7 22.3 31.6 35.5 




















These figures show clearly both that the length of time eileeloyed 
increases with advancing age and that this increase is more marke« 
among the coal miners than wos <a ae the group aged 6) 
to 64, inclusive, it appears that while among those employed in al! 
industries one-eighth of this js had been unemployed for a full 
year, the p —— among d in coal mining was over 
one-third. e same facts are shown by a comparison of the average 
number of days unemployed by age groups. 


TaBLe 4.—AVERAGE UNEMPLOYMENT, BY'AGE AND INDUSTRY GROUPS 











Preadena a 
unem ur. 
eee ne 
Age group 
All indas- | Coal min- 
tries ing 
18 to 24 years_................ 117 144 
25 to 34 years © ERR a ARBRE 133 - 174 
365065 Pete. ck tt 139 183 
45 to S54 years................. 150 196 
55 to 50 years................. 183 220 
Oto 4 yours.................. 182 233 

















A study of the relation between the number of days unemployed 
and the number of days for which benefit was paid showed that in the 
pam em cam ote dag .4 per cent and in vote hota 
or 88 cen e days Segre portions are 
feted By the total ant of unemp ae on aa a need, ere 









tion is occup Y ny PE aa tates whine te tors 
amount of i expetienced in the year was less than 2' 
days, the » i ce asi48.! 


eer ccae is the cane of motel apa Gat Ceti the'eusd of wethan.” 
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Union-Management Cooperation at Naumkeag Cotton Mills 


W Mew in 1929, the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. of Salem, 
Mass., deemed it necessary to make a change in the produc- 
tion program involving major adjustments, the management brought 
to the attention of the executive committee of the textile workers’ 
union the fact that, due to the lower production costs of its com- 
petitors, the company was at a serious disadvantage in marketing its 
product, and that its cost of production would have to be brought to 
a figure comparable with the mills making an identical line of goods. 
Several conferences were held. The management and the union were 
undecided as to the proper procedure in a general cost-reduction 
program. The union suggested calling on outside engineers to study 
the problem and to work it out on a technical basis. It consulted a 
member of the Taylor Society, who, with the consent of the mill 
management, made a survey of the layout, operations, and condi- 
tions. His report resulted in the union’s submitting a proposal which 
was accepted by the a and the union-management coop- 
eration agreement was made effective. 

At a meeting of the Taylor Society, held in New York in December, 
1929, as reported in the American Federationist, March, 1930, the 
development of the union-management cooperation in the Naumkeag 
mills was presented in addresses by a representative of the company, 
by the secretary of the United Textile Workers of America, and by the 
consulting engineer of the Naumkeag mills. These addresses testi- 
fied to the effectiveness of this type of cooperation. 

J. Foster Smith, speaking for the company, gave a short history of 
the mills and stated that “‘the a as consistently given its 
a four things, which it believes of paramount importance 
and most conducive to the efficiency and well-being of its help, 
namely: Continuity of employment, best possible stock and working 
conditions, the best ible wage, and some provision for old age. 
From the very first the relations between the management and em- 
ployees were friendly.” The following quotations are from Mr. 
Smith’s address: 

In regard to the union, as represented by its officials, there has been con- 


sistently an exceptionally fine attitude and an apparent real appreciation of this 
Rs and, as well, a sympathetic attitude toward the objective of the 


_ The real problem is the winning over of the workers to a realization of the true 
situation, an understanding of the reason for studies and tests, so ecnentiag oe 
that when the facts are established by the research committee there will be a 

-heartec eee nee of the findings and willing assumption of a job in 
ere are more step to climb before easy going is reached, but it is with most 

dere aly ultimate suécess our. employer-worker cooperative 
present this picture of our progress to date. 
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John P. O’Connell, representing the union, spoke of the cooperative 
spirit of the employees when the management made known thie 
necessity for cost reduction. He called attention to the agreeme:t 
of 1927 in which the company recognized the trade-unions of its 
employees “‘as desirable not only in regard to the welfare and pro- 
tection of their members but also desirable to the management, inas- 
much as the cooperation of their members is essential to the contin- 
ued and successful operation of the mills.” The union agreed to 
‘‘promote in every legitimate way the distribution and sale of Pequw 
sheets and pledged its cooperation in effecting such economies in 
manufacture as might be brought about by the introduction of im- 
proved machinery.” The provision in this agreement for monthly 
conferences and the right to collective decisions by either party dem- 
onstrated its effectiveness when it became necessary to make « 
readjustment. 

He gave in full the proposal which was made by the union and 
accepted by the management for the union-management cooperative 
agreement, the last paragraph of which follows: 

To sum up, the union believes that the company can supply conditions which 
will cut waste in line with their pro s by supplying the machinery for con- 
structive discussion, by getting and giving out the facts relative to the cost 
requirements, and supplying in some way the confidence that lower costs will not 
only work to the ultimate benefit of all concerned, but that readjustments within 
the company, or from the company to other companies, will be made in conformity 
with the practical needs of the employees. 

Francis Goodell, consulting engineer of the Naumkeag mills, 
pointed out that the union had initiated the employment of outside 
engineers and that the union had raised the issue of adequate safe- 
guards for the future of Pequot demand. He said: ‘These are two 
outstanding and perhaps unprecedented developments in industria! 
history. And the company has underwritten the very heavy expenses 
of outside counsel upon several points and is paying the wages of two 
union representatives working full time to protect the union against 
any unfair decision. And, to my mind, the beauty of these con- 
spicuous moves is that each side is doing these unprecedented things 
in its own interest. There is a certain vigor about the relationship.” 

Mr. Goodell described in detail the joint plan for research. In this 
connection, he said: ‘‘Any company desiring to enlist the genuine 
cooperation of its employees must safeguard their jobs. No group o! 
American workmen will help you saw off the limb on which they are 
sitting. But they will help you save the tree. * * * The com- 
pany, recognizing this, has pledged itself to work toward an unem- 
ployment reserve fund and to establish it as soon as it can do so on a 
sound basis.” 

In order to carry out a plan of joint research certain things are 
demanded of the union, among which are the following: 

The first is a study, of the needs of the company. The union should not be 
expected to yield its own needs. Cooperation should not mean a chance to 
get something from the other which he has heretofore refused. The essence 
of cooperation implies that each cooperator see his own and the other’s point 

of view and then find out to what extent both can be substantially met. 
If that “integration” of interests can be achieved, then the negotiator can go 
before his constituents with confidence of their Searls for every union leader 
is elected and his interests are sing enough in his own mind. bah po research 
expects that the union leaders should use the ‘opportunity provided tq sttidy the 
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real needs. and motives of the company and look for what statesmen call a ‘‘for- 
mula,” by which they mean a solution really acceptable and desired by both 
parties concerned. 


In setting forth what joint research offers the company, the 
speaker listed the following: 


Cooperation in setting job standards on an economical basis. Not only are 
the operators supplied by joint discussion but those operators bring out promptly 
and very willingly the points which the study may not show to be important or 
may not show at all. 

Jt must be made clear that the first sort of aid which the joint feature con- 
tributed was in the nature of criticism, and this criticism has been invaluable. 
Constructive suggestions applying to the operations are, of course, much more 
rare. In regard to how to use to the best advantage the joint machinery, we 
have been deluged with helpful suggestions. I can not speak too highly of the 
aid which has come from the union staff members. They have saved us from 
many mistakes, chiefly because of their acquaintance with the union point of 
view. 

To sum up this point, this joint machinery of research provides a hook-up so 
that the interests of the employees urge them to a vigorous part in seeing that no 
error occurs in setting the job standard, and similarly the management repre- 
sentatives perform a like service with aJl the vigor of untrammelled self-interest. 
I want to emphasize that I believe that only such machinery is valuable as finds 
scope for the best interests of the parties concerned and for that whole-souled 
and unhesitating support which we give our own interest. The key to social 
reform is always one that each interested party can turn to his own advantage. 


The plan of joint research offers to the union full representation 
throughout the processes of setting standard jobs. ‘This is a con- 
siderable measure of protection against judgments which may be 
seriously Sse atom his may be said briefly and in chilly technical 
terms. But it means to the wege earner an increasing protection 
against inordinate demands upon his or her health; it megns an in- 
crease in security against having to leave or being fired because some 
assignment was actually out of reason due to some error.” Mr. 
Goodell closed his address with the following: 

I often think that the main job of the industrial engineer is to liberate the 
ability which has somehow gotten all tangled up because of our misconception 
of the nature of organization—and I am convinced that the unions throughout 
the breadth of this land are fighting this same battle, often unconsciously; and, 


furthermore, that the greatest waste in industry is the waste of this constructive 
spirit which we are beginning to tap by means of joint research. 


——-——>- 0-0 





Industrial and Social Condition of Rumanians in the 
United States 


Av of the assimilation of the Rumanian immigrants to the 
United States ‘ has recently appeared. The author, a native of 
Rumania and acquainted with the taf age, was able to go amon 
the people and interview them personally and get their views stated 
in their own language. 

_ In her book the author considers the number and character of the 
immigrants, their home background, their distribution in the United 
States, their living conditions and standards, the persistence of earlier 
ethnic contacts in the new life, the beneficial and cultural societies, 
the development of new community contacts, churches, schools, 


"eee * RTT eS eg 
tg iabitelncGiietine i. A Study of Assimilation Among the Rumanians in the United States. 
New York,-Cé Ah eres Press, 1929. i 
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clubs, trade-unions, the old culture and the new environment, cust: ms in al 
the principles of assimilation, the changes in the second genera jon, ind 
illiteracy, and intermarriage, with appendixes outlining a study of sylv 
100 Rumanian families in Chicago, names and addresses of the exist. of A 
ing Rumanian beneficial and cultural societies in America, aid mai 
bibliography. Sev 


Since 1881 these immigrants have come from all parts of Rumi nia, thei 
including the Provinces formerly belonging to Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia, and Turkey. From 1881 to the close of 1928, 149,641 persons 7 
were admitted to the United States from Rumania. Of those arri ving the 
during the years 1899 to 1928, 76 per cent were Hebrews, 11 per cent ind 


native Rumanians, and 13 per cent were born in other countries, Af 
During the years 1899-1928, 149,826 immigrants of Rumanian stock chil 
were admitted into the United States, of whom 10 per cent came from T 
Rumania, 83.4 per cent from Austria-Hungary, and 6.6 per cent from of | 
Russia, Turkey Bulgaria, Greece, and other countries. wol 

Thus the bulk of the immigration from old Rumania has consisted sort 


of Jews and the bulk of the a of Rumanian stock has come mor 
from Austria-Hungary, mainly from ‘Transylvania. The Rumanian boa 
Jews do not belong to the Rumanian ethnic stock. They entered owl 


Rumania during the centuries to escape persecution in the lands where 1 
they formerly dwelt. From 1908 to 1928, 68,965 Rumanians departed pits 
from the United States. From various computations it is estimated mo 
by the author that the number of persons of the Rumanian ethinic of | 
stock now living in the United States is about 91,683, of whom about Ma 
one-third are children of immigrants. dist 
This study is confined to immigrants of Rumanian stock, irrespec- ; 
tive of the country of origin, omitting Jews, Germans, Greeks, and the 
ersons of other nationalities even though coming directly from J 
umania. The study is based on the one ethnic group. It included Ch 
a.survey of 150 Rumanian families (of whom 100 were in the Ruma- anc 
nian colony in Chicago), interviews with leaders in other colonies and cht 
heads of industries and social agencies, a study of the Rumanian 192 
press in the United States, and an examination of the annual reports 1,7 
of the Commissioner General of Immigration. It continued through Th 
four months in 1927. hay 
The majority of immigrants (89 per cent) were farm laborers and d 


unskilled laborers in the old country, only 0.4 per cent having a list 
profession though in the last decade the number of farm and other ger 
aborers decreased to 31.5 per cent, while that of skilled workers tra 
increased to 24.7 per cent and of other occupations to 39.3 per cent. aft 
Thisly xe. per cent of the Rumanians over 14 years of age could Th 
neither read nor write at the time of admission, a proportion that the 
decreased at 3.5 per cent during the last decade. Only 9,367 (9 per 
cent) live in the rural districts, and only 693 are farm operators, the SOC 
rest being farm laborers. the 
The financial remuneration offered in industry was greater t!n ~ 
that offered by agriculture. Being unskilled they were ready 1nd : é 
ak. i bap any place where work was to be obtained. They ar a 

to be i in every State of the Union; 62.6 per cent of them arc in | 
New Tote Paaaivs a, and Ohio, and 28.5 eent in the Kast 80¢ 
North Central States; 74.7 per cent live in 12 cities of 100,000 inha lit: F 
- ants or more; 38,139 are in New York City.:. They are ‘toi be found bal 
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in all industries—the cotton mills of New England, the iron and steel 
industry of the Middle States, the mines of West Virginia and Penn- 
svlvania, the automobile industry of Michigan, the rubber industry 
of Akron, and the meat-packing industry of Chicago and other cities— 
mainly in heavy work. There are some, however, who are foremen. 
Several are artisans who carry on businesses patronized mainly by 
their countrymen. A few have opened stores, or are steamship agents 
and real-estate agents or waiters in hotels and restaurants. 

The women too have invaded many branches of industry, especially 
the cigar, clothing, meat-packing, textile, laundry, and lace-making 
industries. They prefer factory work and work in beauty parlors. 
A few of the younger women are clerks in offices or stores. The 
children of immigrants are entering all fields open to them. 

The wages of the Rumanians examined by the writer in the summer 
of 1927 averaged $7.46 per day. The average weekly wage of the 
women was $25.85. The houses in which they live are of various 
sorts, including the old tenement type located near the factories, 
modern apartments in the newer residential sections of the city, and 
boarding houses, which often are carried on cooperatively. Several 
own their houses, which are neatly and comfortably furnished. 

Their recreations take the form of Sunday social activities, hos- 
pitality, dancing, card playing, music, theatricals, evenings at 
moving pictures, or automobile riding. Most of them are members 
of beneficial and cultural societies, of which there are 82 at present. 
Many of the colonies are composed of immigrants from the same 
district in Rumania. 

The early immigrants intended to remain for a short time only, but 
the later ones have come with the intention of remaining here. 

Although most. of them are adherents of the Greek Orthodox 

Church there are also among these immigrants persons of the Catholic 
and Baptist faith. At the close of 1926 there were 34 Rumanian 
churches of the Greek Orthodox faith with 18,853 members. In 
1929 there were 16 Rumanian churches of the Catholic faith with 
1,700 members while the Baptists have 16 churches with 850 members. 
The last named group keep apart from the other Rumanians and 
have but little to do with them. 
_ All the different churches have developed parochial schools, estab- 
lished mainly for religious teaching and preserving among the second 
generation their mother tongue and a respect for their cultural 
tradition. They are supplementary to the public schools and operate 
after the public school hours or on Saturday, and during the summer. 
There are 16 such schools connected with the orthodox church, 8 with 
the Catholic, and 12 with the Baptist. 

Some Rumanians have separated from their associates and formed 
socialist elubs, working under the name of ‘‘Cultural Association of 
the Rumanian Workers,” and comprising about 200 members in 
about 20 sections, the most active being those in Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, and New York City. Since 1905 several Rumanian papers 
have been issued in the United States. They contain news from 
the old country and accounts of the activities of the Rumanian 
societies in. America. 

ilation of the Rumanians is being brought about in various 
ways? of heir ehildren attend the. public school, where they meet the 
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American children on the playground and in school and then become 
carriers of the English language to the parents, impart to them new 
ideas, the American standards of health, efficiency, and civic duties 
and tell them the history of America. In some cases the parents 
have attended evening school and use the public libraries. Othe; 
avenues of contact with American ways cade standards are through 
their fellow workers, the trade-unions, the fraternal insurance svcie. 
ties, and political meetings. A few Rumanians haveheld minor puliti- 
cal offices. Several settlements and community centers exist in the 
Rumanian districts, but no social settlements organized especially 
for Rumanians have been successfully conducted. 

Rumanians have very generally given up their distinctive forms of 
dress, shortened their christenings and wedding festivities, and 
omitted the observance of their saint’s days. The early immigrants 
because of their illiteracy have been denied naturalization, but the 
later immigrants being a more selective class, are securing naturaliza- 
tion as soon as the law allows. <A few have not adapted themselves 
to their new surroundings but, longing for the old home, have neglected 
to learn the English language at denauhoan customs. 

There seems to be very little criminality among them or delinquency 
or pauperism outside of Chicago. The author has discovered very 
little intermarriage between Rumanians and Americans, though 
marriages between Rumanians and immigrants from countries near 
the old home are frequent. 

The conclusions of the writer are that as the study extends only 
through two generations, generalizations must necessarily be in- 
complete. She believes, however, that the gentile Rumanians ure 
for the most part assimilable. Some of them have secured con- 
siderable prosperity and the rest maintain a better standard of 
living here than at er 


——_—<9-___—_ 


Labor Camp Standards in California 


ALIFORNIA was the first State to pass a labor-camp sanitation 
law and it remains one of the few States which has enacted levis- 
lation contributing to the health and general welfare of workers 
employed in industries requiring the housing of a considerable number 
in such camps.' The type of development of iculture, lumber, 
and several other industries in California is‘such that there is a large 
population to be found in these camps, inspection of 2,366 camps by 
the State commission of immigration and housing during 1929 showing 
that in the camps investigated there were 85,928 persons of 35 different 
nationalities. ; 
The first labor-camp law was passed in 1913, and the same legisla- 
ture which enacted this law created the commission of immigration 
and housing which was empowered to ins the camps. In 1915 
the act of 1913 was entirely revised in the light of the experience 
obtained in the two years the law had been in effect and the commn.s- 


sion was given the power of enforcing the law. Shortly after the law | 


was first passed, a riot on a hop ranch at Wheatland focused attention 





1 National Safety News, Mareh, 1930, by R: W. Kearney, pp. 45).46, 82,84: * Californie sets'standar:'s for 
labor camps.”’ 
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on the conditions in these camps, the resulting investigation showing 
that housing and sanitary conditions on the ranch where the riot 
occurred were unspeakably bad and that the conditions found there 
were the rule rather than the exception. 

The law applies to all camps in the State wherein five or more 
persons are employed and — its provisions it is specified that 
bunk houses, tents, or other suitable sleeping places must be provided, 
there must be sufficient air space in the sleeping places to insure an 
adequate supply of air for each occupant, and these quarters and the 
grounds surrounding them must be kept clean. It is required that 
suitable bunks or beds should be built of sanitary material and that 
mess houses, dining rooms, kitchens, etc., must be screened and all 
dishes and cooking utensils kept in a clean, unbroken, and sanitar 
condition. Suitable bathing and toilet facilities must be provided; 
there must be efficient disposal of all garbage, kitchen wastes, etc. ; 
and the general camp sanitation must be in charge of a responsible 
person. The enforcement of a law of this kind prevents the use of 
ragged tents, brush shelters, and barns or stables, and insures the 
worker against the ‘“‘ground for a floor and sky for a roof” type of 
sleeping place. It prohibits the use of platform bunks, discourages 
the use of the double-deck bunk, and has eliminated the wooden 
bunks filled with loose straw which usually become infested with 
vermin. 

The labor camps in California may be divided into six groups: 
Construction, lumber, mine and quarry, railroad, agricultural, and 
miscellaneous. The agricultural camps include cannery and dry 
yards for different fruits, vegetables and nuts; dairy camps, and gen- 
eralranch camps. The agricultural camps employ Japanese, Hindus, 
Mexicans, and Filipinos, as well as Americans, with the Mexicans 
holding first place among the alien groups in point of numbers. Of 
the various agricultural camps, those in the citrus district, which 
operate for a aa ortion of the year, are the best in construction 
and maintenance. The cannery camps are generally kept in good 
sanitary condition although there may be a tendency to overcrowding 
at the peak of the season. The cotton growers of the San Joaquin 
Valley have been especially cooperative, while progress is being made 
in the Imperial Valley where the field labor is principally Mexican. 
In this section absentee ownership has been an adverse factor in 
clearing up conditions. 

In general the important lumber companies cooperate fully with 
the commission and some of them have gone far beyond the require- 
ments of the law. The operators of small mills, however, are more 
difficult to deal with and the housing may be anything from a few 
cull boards thrown together, or tents, to automobiles converted into 
sleeping quarters. The same thing is true of the smaller mining and 
quae operations where the excuse that the work is in the nature of 
—— work is given for the failure to provide proper accommo- 

ations. 

The railroad camps inspected during the year included the living 
quarters provided for signal stints; tells and building crews, section 
crews, and maintenance-of-way men. The new construction work 
generally is being carried on in a systematic manner by the companies, 
new. ¢arsfor extra and signal crews, new section houses with modern 
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plumbing, and generally improved quarters being provided for ot} «rs 
ue in the operation and maintenance of the various units. 

e general opinion, it is said, among those who furnish good cans 
is that good camps aid efficiency, cut down turnover, rt add to the 
general contentment of the workers. 


——————-ror 


Labor Problems in China 


ABOR problems as they are understood in the western world 
began in China some 30 years ago with the introduction of 
modern industry in that country, according to a volume jy 
Dr. Ta Chen, which has recently been published in modern Chines ! 
This is a pioneer work, as with the exception of a few scattered 
articles in —_— and newspapers, no scientific treatise on lalor 
problems in China has preceded this contribution. The volume is 
the result of seven years’ work, 1920-1927, and was an especially 
difficult task because of the scarcity of statistical data. The book 
has nine chapters and three appendixes. Among the main topics 
discussed by the author, are the following: Leading modern inaus- 
tries, living conditions of the workers, labor organizations, including 
the old guilds as well as the modern unions, strikes from 1918 to 1927, 
wages and hours of labor, cost of living, welfare of workers in tlic 
West and in China, and the fundamental principles and history of 
labor legislation. In the section dealing with such legislation, the 
experience of India and Japan has a prominent place. 

n the summary to the volume the author gives his own opinions 
on labor problems in his country, and advises the workers to keep 
out of politics and to devote their whole time to pure unionism in 
order to better their situation. He would also have labor proceed 
slowly and be content for a while with a 10-hour day. The reviewer 
points out that this counsel may appear too conservative for those 
who desire to make use of short-cut methods. 

In addition to the abundant date valuable for specialists in economic 
and labor fields, the book contains enough elementary material to 
make it useful to college students and the general public. 








i> oo 
Establishment of English Economic Advisory Council ? 


O* JANUARY 27, 1930, the English Government issued a 
Treasury minute its decision to establish a new 
body, known as the Economic Advisory Council. This is to be : 
standing body, reporting to the:eabinet. The Prime Minister 
to be its chairman, and other members are to be the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Lord Privy Seal, the president of the Boar 
of Trade, the Minister of Agriculture, and other ministers who 
the Prime Minister may from time to time summon. In additio, 
there are to be other persons, not cabinet members, chosen by tl:c 


1c Ta: Labor Probleme in Chins. Shanghai, Commercial Press (Ltd.), 1929. Reviewed by Chu” 
Y Chang, of University of Michigan. 

"The dats on which this article is based are from Economist (London), Feb. 1, 1980, and Manche: *: 
Guardian, Jan. 30, 1930. 
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Prime Minister by reason of their special knowledge and experience 
in industry and economics. Its purposes are thus defined: 

To advise His Majesty’s Government in economic matters. 

To make continuous study of developments in trade and industry and in the 
use of national and imperial resources, of the effect of legislation and fiscal 
policy at home and abroad, and of all aspects of national, imperial, and inter- 
national economy with a bearing on the prosperity of the country. 

The council is to be subject to the general directions of the Prime 
Minister, but is not to interfere with the functions or responsi- 
bilities of any of the ministers or departments, and is to have no 
administrative or executive powers. It is to keep in touch with 
departments affected by its work, with a view to the concerted 
study of economic problems of national interest. It may set up 
standing committees, and such special committees as may be required. 
It may initiate inquiries into and advise upon any subject falling 
within its scope, including proposals for legislation. 

The council shall also cause to be prepared a list of persons with industrial, 
commercial, financial, and working-class experience and persons who have made 
a special study of social, economic, and other scientific problems who might 


assist the council by serving on committees or as advisers in metters of which 
they have expert knowledge or in other ways. 


Its reports and its work are to be confidential, unless the council 
advises the Prime Minister otherwise. It is to have a secretary and 
assistant secretaries, at least two of whom must be economists, 
and such other staff as may be found necessary. It is estimated 
that it will cost less than £6,000 per annum, for which provision 
will be made in the regular budget. 

In commenting upon the creation of the new body, the Manchester 
Guardian points out that it goes far toward removing the reproach 
often brought against the English system of government that ‘there 
is no regular channel through which men with ideas and experience, 
who are not politicians, can get into contact with the Government 
of the day.”” The Liberals and the Labor Party had both called, 
in the official statements of their programs, for the establishment 
of some such body as this as a means of formulating ‘‘a consistent 
and comprehensive policy for the development of national resources, 
and to coordinate the work of the departments on which the executive 
duties would fall.’”’ In the opinion of the Manchester Guardian, 
‘The council is a step in the direction of more scientific handling 
of economic problems—a way of making the economist eppreciate 
political difficulties and the politician realize economic necessities.’’ 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Why Married Women Seek Employment 


HE United States Women’s Bureau has recently published a 
study (Bulletin No. 77) of two groups of married women who 
applied for jobs in Denver, Colo., in the spring and summer of 19°38. 
he first consisted of 345 women who were or had been married, 
who applied for employment at the bureau maintained by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association during May, June, July, and August, 
and the second consisted of 103 such women who applied for positions 
in a large department store of Denver during May, June, and July. 
The first group ranged in age from under 18 to more than 80 years of 
age, but three-fourths were between the ages of 25 and 60. Of the 311 
who gave their reasons for seeking a job, 281 or 90 per cent said that 
economic necessity forced them to try to earn, while 30 said they 
worked as a matter of preference. Of those who worked from neces- 
sity, 109 or 42 per cent were living with their husbands, 149 were 
widowed, divorced, separated, or deserted, and 23 did not report on 
this point. Of the women who said they worked as a matter of 
preference, 22 were living with their husbands, 7 were widows, and | 
did not report marital status. A query as to how many of these 
women received full or partial support from their husbands confirmed 
their statements as to the need for them to earn. 


Of the 345 women, 46 failed to report as to such support. There were 221 
women—74 per cent of those reporting—who had no support from their husbands. 
In 91 cases the husband was dead; in 68 he was divorced, separated, or deserting; 
in 23 he was ill or A gates sae! incapacitated; in 28, unemployed; and in 4, in prison. 
Seventy-eight of the women—26 per cent—had some support from their husbands. 
but 12 of these said that their husband’s ings were inadequate, and 17 that his 
work was irregular, while 9 wanted to help him in some financial emergency, and | 
worked to help support her parents. In 6 cases only partial support was received 
from a separated or divorced husband. Of the women who workéd from prefer- 
ence, only 7 had no support from a husband, while 22 had such support although 
in 3 cases it was nis gag Of the women who worked of necessity the great 
majority were without a husband’s supers. Only 54—a little over one-fifth of 
those reporting—had support from their husbands, and a large proportion of these 

‘q that statement by indicating the inadequacy or irregularity of the 


s 


husband’s earnings. 


The applicants for employment in the department store showed 
somewhat similar conditions. The 103 who were or had been married 
renged in age from 18 to 61, but only 24.4 per cent of the 86 reporting 
as to age were under 25. Nine did not report as to their reason for 
seeking work, 8 said they worked from preference, and 86 said they 
were forced by economic necessity to earn. 


Of the 8 women who worked from hc ag all received support from their 
husbands. Thirty-two women whose husbands contributed to the family income 
reported that it was necessary for them to work, while 40 were without a husband’s 
support a ag ete ye ty anne obeyed al ere sO 
were obliged to seek work. all 45 women received support from husbands, bit 
in 3 of these cases the husband was out of work at the time of the study. Of the 43 
bile sopeated, $4 deserting, ana T ere the 7 otf ho failed “he 
were or Tw p case of 4 w. 0 
contribute, the reason was not sta Fifteen women did not report as 
support from their husbands. 3 
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in both groups a considerable number of those seeking work had 
young children to support. 





Employment of Women in Indian Mines 


HE report of the chief-inspector of mines in India for the year 
ending December 31, 1928, gives some details concerning the em- 
ployment of women in the mines. These data, it is pointed out, 
relate only to British India and do not include the Indian States. 
During the year 1928 the daily average number of persons working in and 
about the mines regulated by the Indian mines act was 267,671, as compared 
with 269,290 in the previous year. The decrease was 1,619 persons, or 0.6 per 


cent. Of these persons, 117,940 worked underground, 79,458 in open workings, 
and 70,273 on the surface. The distribution in respect of sex was as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN INDIAN MINES, 1928, BY SEX 














Kind of work Males | Females 
Under gins indkn ns Jadentcapaicascisndonidade ith tigheai dt trdohdadeethbakbaaeset 86, 155 31, 785 
In CRUE Gs op einne cenenn poem eteycenaeneamonresiageabeppienespaeomppenniene 51, 005 28, 453 
Sur fhG ie eee adda ceki and thescé bb a~ GupieS liccbdbebsncscdusbeduthidaceds 52, 430 17, 843 
TOs ka sa in nein Speen cede edge Sas sTeabes mibbabetépecan eu 189, 590 78, 081 











The great majority of the women employed underground (28,408) 
were found in coal mines. Mines producing mica employed 2,677; 
salt, 361; and manganese, 207. None of the other kinds of mines 
empleo: as*many as 100. ii : 

In June, 1928, tentative megmatanne concerning the employment of 
women underground were published, and discussion was invited as to 
methods of enforcement. The prohibition was to take effect gradu- 
ally, the number of wemen so employed being diminished progres- 
sively, and:it would be necessary to have some means of Snoring 
check upon the number who might lawfully be underground. After 
consideration, it was deemed best not to keep any record of indi- 
vidual women, but to provide that “the number of women employed 
underground day to aay should not exceed a definite and ually 
coca percentage of the total number of persons, men and women, 
employed underground,’’ and notifications embodying this plan 
were published in March, 1929. In some mines, and in some locali- 
ties, however, their underground employment was stopped more 
peremptorily. 

With effect from the first day of July, 1929, the Py neg of women under- 
crouse in mines other than coal mines in Be , Bihar, and Orissa and the 

entral Provinces, and salt mines in the Punjab, has been prohibited. In the 


coal mines mentioned above, women may continue to be employed in the under- 
ground workings after July 1, 1929, but their total number shall not be a greater 


perce f th * yal maper nie permitted pe both _, = Fy ans Rage oyed 
underground than tted tage wi u y 3 every 
J 193 . Similarly the number of women 








vear until: finally extinguished in July 
who may be employed underground in the salt mines will coe, decrease, 
from 40 per cent in 1929-30 to nil in July, 1939. * * * ° these new 


re ms do not apply to the railway board has decided to reduce the 
of women in coal in the coal quarries worked by the 

ways spe in the number of women yed 
‘self-denying ordinance, however . 
n é removal of overburden less than 60 feet 
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Health Conditions Among American and Canadian Industria] 
Populations in 1929 


bees mortality record for nearly 19,000,000 industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.' for 1929 show 
continued progress in the public health movement. This group of 
insured persons comprises more than one-seventh of the population of 
the United States and Canada and about a third of the urban popula- 
tion of the two countries. In the past the death rate has been an 
accurate index of health conditions among the entire population and 
it can safely be assumed, therefore, that 1929 was a favorable health 
year for both countries. The death rate in 1929 was 8.7 per 1,000, 
the same as that of the preceding year, but the year established new 
low records for the diseases and conditions which have been the object 
of the most intensive health work of public and private agencies dur- 
ing the past three decades. The tuberculosis death rate was 85.6 
deaths per 100,000 policyholders, the lowest figure yet recorded for 
these gs nae -groups, while typhoid fever, which was the 
scourge of city ulations 30 years ago registered the lowest death 
rate ever recorded—2.3 per 100,000. The mortality from measles 
and diphtheria was diminished and the rates for diseases and condi- 
tions associated with childbirth reached the lowest point yet recorded. 

The extent of the improvement which has taken place is shown by 
the fact that the total mortality for the year was nearly one-third 
less than that for 1911. In 1929 there were 163,021 deaths among 
industrial policyholders of the company, but if the same rate had 
prevailed in 1929 as in 1911, the deaths would have numbered 233,633, 
or 70,612 more than actually occurred. The protection afforded by 
the public health developments of the past few decades, the report 
states, has not only reduced es prevented sickness, and alle- 
viated suffering, but has increased the productivity of the United 
States and Canada through the conservation of the labor power and 
the reduction of dependency. 

There are certain unfavorable aspects of the 1929 mortality record, 
there being an increase in the deaths from organic heart disease, cance, 
diabetes, and automobile accidents, while the influenza epidemic which 
began in November of the preceding year caused an increase in tlie 
deaths ascribed to influenza and pneumonia in the early months of the 
year. The epidemic was responsible, also, for greatly increased 
mortality from : © organic conditions, more particularly heart 
disease and —— ’s disease.. The influenza death rate was the 

i since 1920... In spite of the high mortality from pneumonia 
which prevailed throughout the influenza outbreak, however, the 
situation in regard to this disease showed improvement, only four 


1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Statistical Bulletin, January, 1930. 
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years (1927, 1925, 1924, and 1921) having registered a lower death 
rate from this cause than 1929. 

The death rate from heart disease in 1929 was 146.1 per 100,000 as 
compared with the previous high rate, 144.4, in 1928, the mortality 
from this disease being 3 per cent higher in 1929 than in 1911. This 
increase in the heart disease rate during the past year is considered 
to be due, almost entirely, to the effects of the influenza epidemic, 
although heart disease has been the leading cause of death since 1921. 
In addition, cardiac disease is of major importance as a cause of dis- 
ability and dependence. 

The slow, persistent increase in the cancer death rate continued in 
1929, the mortality rate being 77.3 per 100,000 in 1929 as compared 
with 77 in 1928. Recent es into cancer mortality by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has shown that the cancer problem 
has increased greatly in gravity in the past five years, and the most 
discouraging fact brought out by this investigation was that there was 
no evidence of a significant decline in the death rate for cancer of any 
organ or part of the body. 

There was a 2 per cent increase in the death rate for diabetes over 
the previous maximum death rate of 17.9 in 1928. The mortality 
for this disease has been increasing steadily for the past five years, 
the rise occurring in the older ages of life, where insulin treatment 
is not so generally given as in the younger age groups. 

The increase in the mortality rate for veekiaate was due principally 
to the alarming increase in automobile fatalities and also to a some- 
what higher rate from falls and machinery accidents. The number 
of automobile fatalities increased 12 per cent over the preceding year 
and reached the unprecedented figure of 31,400. No life-conservation 
problem in recent years, the report states, has presented so many per- 
plexing aspects and ‘‘adequate control measures must take into ac- 
count the known factors of negligence, even malice and felony, pres- 
ent at the time or before these crippling and killing incidents arise.”’ 

There was a slight increase in 1929 in the number of deaths from 
alcoholism and a slight decrease in acute poisoning from wood and 
denatured alcohol. Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver, which are 
largely of alcoholic origin, decreased slightly during the year. 

he reduction in the death rate in both the wage-earning and the 
general population, it is said, ‘‘has greatly extended their expectation 
of life. ong Metropolitan industrial policyholders, including 
infants, the expectation of life at birth in 1928 was 55.88 years, as 
compared with 46.63 years for 1911-12—a gain of 9.25 years. Over 
the same period the gain in the life span of the general population was 
only 5.14 years. In 1911-12 the expectation of life in the United 
States death registration States was 6.41 years more favorable than 
among Metropolitan industrial policyholders. In 1928 the advantage 
had been reduced to only 2.30 years. 
_ “This alone shows that health conditions, in general, have been 
improving faster in the industrial group than in the population at 
large. This greater improvement - effected in spite of the 
fact.that the sured represent the millions of mes dwellers who do 
the hard and hazardous work of industry, while the general popula- 
tion includes, among others, the farming and the better circumstanced’ 
city people who do not participate in industrial insurance to any 
great extent.” 
[807] 
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Sickness Among Industrial Employees’ During Second anj 
Third Quarters of 1929 


—- frequency rate for sickness and nonindustrial accicents 
causing disability for more than one week for which benefits \yer¢ 
eee among more than 100,000 male employees in 13 industrial e<t ah. 
ishments is shown for the second and third quarters of 1929 in P iblic 
Health Reports, February 14, 1930 (pp. 321-323). The rates ar 
compared with those for the corresponding quarters of the preceding 
year and furnish, therefore, a current index of the health situation 
among this representative group of workers. In the first three months 
of 1929 ' an influenza epidemic was responsible for a marked increxse jy 
the frequency of absence on account of sickness, but a decrease in the 
incidence of respiratory diseasesin the second quarter of 1929 accounted 
for the favorable health record of that period. This decline in the 
number of cases, which was greater than was to be expected from the 
season, was carried over into the third period, although the pnev- 
monia rate increaséd in the third quarter in spite of a decline in 
influenza, with which it usually fluctuates. Sickness from nonre- 
spiratory diseases and nonindustrial accidents increased, however, in 
the third quarter of 1929 as compared with the preceding year. 

The following table shows the frequency of disabilities lasting eight 
consecutive days or longer among male industrial employees in the 
second and third quarters of 1928 as compared with the same period 
in 1929: 

FREQUENCY OF DISABILITIES LASTING EIGHT OONSECUTIVE DAYS OR LONGER 


G SECOND AND THIRD QUARTERS OF 1028 AND 1929 AMONG THE \MALE 
EMPLOYEES IN 13 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
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1 See Labor Review, December, 1929, pp. 50-52, 
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The figures show a 26 per cent decrease in the respiratory diseases 
in the second quarter and an 8 per cent decrease in the third quarter of 
1929 as compared with the corresponding periods of 1928, while the 
nonrespiratory diseases showed no change in the second quarter and 
an 8 per cent increase in the third quarter. The total number of cases 
of sickness and nonindustrial injuries decreased 11 per cent in the 
second quarter of 1929 but increased 5 per cent in the third quarter. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Coal-Mine Accidents Due to Falls of Roof 


Sy United States Bureau of Mines has recently issued a circular 
(I. C. 6225) dealing with the subject of reducing accidents caused 
by falls of roof in coal mines. At the outset six essentials necessary 
for mine-roof support are indicated and briefly commented upon. 
These essentials are as follows: 

1. Some definite system of setting timbers; 

2. Diagrams showing how and where to set timbers; 

3. Instructions given to miners; 

4. Supervision and regular inspection; 


5. A record kept of any neglect to set timber; and 
6. A penalty for neglect to observe the timber regulations. 


The bureau then recommends as a means of protection against 
accidents from falls of roof ‘‘that a trained and experienced section 
or face boss be employed for each section of the mine to observe the 
roof constantly, to persistently point out to the miner, in his working 
place, all roof dangers, to give instructions as to how to safeguard the 
men from the dangers, and to see that his instructions are promptly 
carried out.” 

Some methods for, and the importance of, roof testing constitute 
Part II of the report, while Part III gives statistics of accidents in 
coal mines due to falls of roof. It is stated that during the 10-year 
period 1919 to 1928, inclusive, 8,909 fatal accidents (or 49.48 per 
cent of all accidents) in bituminous-coal mines of the United States 
were caused by falls of roof and coal and that during the 5-year 
period 1924 to 1928, inclusive, in bituminous-coal mines 4,495 fatal 
accidents of 8,578 underground accidents, or 52.5 per cent, resulted 
from falls of roof and coal. It also appears that during the same 
5-year period 5,569 of a total of 10,808 underground fatalities, or 
52.1 per cent of all underground accidents, were caused by falls of 
roof and coal in anthracite and bituminous mines. The number of 
accidents for the 10-year period 1919 to 1928 is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES DUE TO FALLS OF ROOF AND COAL, 1919 TO 1928 




















Year — ‘ Year a 
ig a ce arse 1, 100 BS Wis wales ous 1, 062 
iran 1, 132 Bi kccagcecus 1, 080 
og 1, 024 ERR a 1, 214 
hota 905 ESTES eon 1, 149 
Pirie a cc adkowe 1, 167 Mik ciniwdie owhnch 1, 064 








Any concerted effort to eliminate this cause, suggests the report, 
must embrace frequent and effective testing of roof and coal, also 
systematic timbering supplemented with additional timbering «s 
conditions demand. 
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Mine-Accident Reduction in Alabama 


HE activities of the Holmes Safety Association, a national 
TES interested in safety in the mining, metallurgical, 
petroleum, and quarrying industries, in reducing accidents in Ala- 
bama is briefly described in a circular (I. C. 6227) recently issued by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. This association was organized 
to honor the memory of Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, the first. director of 
the Bureau of Mines, an office he held until his death on July 12, 1915. 
The first chapter in Alabama and the second in the United States 
was organized in April, 1922, and there are at present 29 active chap- 
ters in that State. : . 

The results of the safety activities of these chapters are set forth 
in the following table showing the lost-time accident record of three 
companies over a series of years. A very gradual drop in the acci- 
dent rate as measured by the number of man-days per accident is 
indicated. It will be noted that in the case of the first company this 
latter figure increased 18.9 per cent, in the second company the in- 
crease was 107.6 per cent, while in the third company there was a 
decrease of 1.9 per cent in the man-days worked per accident. 


ACCIDENT RECORD OF THREE ALABAMA MINES 














‘ Man-days worked per 
Man-days worked Number of accidents ascifent 
Year 

Com- Com- Com- Com- | Com- | Com- | Com- | Com- | Com- 

y y y y y y any y y 

0.1 0. 2 No.3 No.4 0. 2 No.3 0.1 0. 2 0.3 
jo SR os ey ea it SER DRA AR SR Seape SA 2 2 Rey Leo ee PRS “Sige 1, 526 
Free ere eae eeaey Sam, | fk er ee 102, 843 8 ee Se 65} 3,744 f...2.-. 1, 209 
IUGR ceca aca eu. 82,898 | 406,153 | 150, 266 47 455 179 | 1,764 893 839 
WO is oe ge hy 104,022 | 463,030 | 158, 181 72 369 115} 1,445] 1, 255 1, 384 
| a EE Se ae 84,437 | 355,237 | 130, 364 66 312 110 | 1,279} 1,139 1, 379 
eae) LR Ran 66,278 | 279,905 | 125,829 32 151 84; 2,071] 1,854 1, 497 
































Industrial Accidents in the Philippines, 1924 to 1928 


Teo following statistics on industrial accidents in the Philippines 
from 1924 to 1928 are taken from the Statistical Bulletin of the 
Philippine Islands, 1928, issued by the bureau of commerce and 
industry of the Philippine Department of Commerce and Communi- 
cations: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1924 TO 1928 
{[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 

















Number injured Adjustments 
oor of 
Year Bs Number 
acci- Numbe 
Tem- | Perma- unim- | Amount of 
dents | orarily| nently | Fatally) Total yey demni- indemnity 
ES RE SIR See 500 437 31 61 529 214 247 11, 404. 81 
a chic mis 430 390 15 48 453 169 226 ll, 85 
OSES eae 447 390 19 104 513 202 118 11, 260. 89 
Se ticwhechosis wanicwas sn 355 34 143 532 264 120 reg 
a FE a 1, 104 968 27 109 | 1,104 800 Ws 954. 
git PRA iain eaninpsivn 2,933 | 2,540 126 465 | 3,131 1, 649 807 | 111, 521. 70 
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Accidents in Indian Mines in 1928 


fh eo annual report of the chief inspector of mines in India shows 
that during the year ending December 31, 1928, there were ‘| 
fatal accidents, causing 259 deaths, and 654 serious accidents involving 
injuries to 683 persons. Compared with the figures for 1927, fat. \i- 
ties showed an increase of 12, while the number of persons seriou-!y 
injured was smaller by 30. The number of accidents, by sex aid 
place of working, and the rates per thousand were as follows: 


NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN INDIAN MINES AND ACCIDE \T 
RATES PER 1,000, BY SEX, 1928 








. Deaths 1,000 | Number seriously Serious injury rite 
Number xiied employees injured per 1,000 emplo) vs 





Place where accident 
occurred 


| | 
Males|_¥°- ,| Total] Males| .¥° || Total] Males | ¥¢ | Total) Males | F/T .:01 





Underground. -_......- 157 37 194 4 1.16 | 1.64 384 45 | 429) 4.46] 1.42 4. 2 
Open workings_-. .-....- 30 4 34 .59} .14] .44 63 8 71} 1.23] .28 y? 
GerneGe Ss ss loancnc- od 23 8 31 44) .45) .44 167 16}; 18} 3.20] . 






































The death rate for both sexes and all work places combined was 
0.97, while the serious injuries showed a rate of 2.55 per 1,000 per- 
sons employed. 

Falls of roof and sides accounted for the largest number of fatal 
accidents and for over half the total deaths. Three persons lost their 
lives by _ of gas, 84 by falls of roof, 58 by falls of side, 16 in 
shafts, 1 by suffocation by gases, 17 by explosives, 7 by irruption of 
water, 29 by haulage, 14 by other accidents underground, and 30 on 
the surface - 

The great majority of the fatal accidents occurred in coal mines, 
which accounted for 218 of the 259 deaths. This was a rate of 1.33 
per 1,000 persons employed, as compared with a rate of 0.40 in al! 
other mines. The rate at coal mines had risen from 1.10 in 1927, «an 
increase which is attributed to an increase in the “dangerous opers- 


tion of extracting pillars in thick coal seams.” 














WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Indiana 


Te annual report of the Industrial Board of the State of Indiana 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1929, presents a summary, 
by years, of the experience under the workmen’s compensation act 
since the law became effective, on September 1, 1915. This covers a 
period of 14 years and 1 month, or 4,225 working days. In round 
numbers, 136 injuries were reported for each working day, equal to 
more than 13 for each hour, figured on a 10-hour working day. 

The act requires all employers to report each injury resulting in 
disability of more than one day. A total of 585,693 injuries had been 
reported, of which 3,750 were fatal cases. Nearly one-half of the cases, 
or 256,133, were settled by mutual ment approved by the indus- 
trial board, one of the two methods of compensation adjustment under 
the act. Awards were made in 20,745 contested cases, the other 
method provided. During the period compensation totaling $27 ,250,- 
496.82 has been paid in closed cases (cases in which the compensation 
period has expired or in which the full compensation has been dis- 
charged in lump-sum settlements). The amount includes burial 
benefits of $100 each but not medical benefits. 

Figures were also given for the fiscal year covered by the report. A 
total of 40,931 injuries was reported, 3,217 more than for the previous 
year. Of these, 200 were fatal injuries and 699 were mutilations. The 
automobile industry, which was responsible for the largest number, 
reported 3,067 injuries, of which 2 were fatal. Coal mining came 
second, with 2,610 injuries, but these included 28 fatalities. The 
manufacture of iron and steel slso experienced heavy fatality, as out 
of 802 injuries 14 were fatal cases. 

The ave weekly wages of all injured workers, which the act 
requires employers to report, was $26.63, as against $26.77 for the 
previous year. Among the injuries were 2,144 to women, whose 
weekly wages averaged $14.13, and 274 to children 16 years of age 
and under, whose weekly wages averaged $12.79. 

Settlement by agreement was made in 21,375 cases and awards 
were rendered in 1,946 cases. Lump-sum settlements were approved 
and ordered in 275 cases, amounting to $283,471.22. Compensation 
benefits paid in closed cases, including burial benefits but not medical 
benefits, regated $3,030,530.20. 

The indus board is also ch with the enforcement of all the 
labor laws, including factory and boiler inspection, accident pre- 
vention, and legal employment of women and children. The admin- 
istrative’ cost is distributed among the departments, and the share 
charged te the compensation department for the fiscal year is given 
as $55,204.49. 

emis New York 


Tux February, 1930, issue of the Industrial Bulletin, published by 
the industrial commissioner of New York State, contains a tabulation 
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by the bureau of statistics and information, covering the experience 

under the com ation act for the calendar years of 1928 and 1929 

by months and by districts. A summary of the tabulation follows: 
NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED AND CASES CLOSED IN NEW YORK, 





























Accidents reported Cases close:; 
District a 
1928 1929 1928 1929 

as i BS ee es hw Sea 318, 667 333, 356 107, 414 128, 173 
ai ii ie sachet rrp menaced ppebeiandetdiebaalaiios tien 55, 202 50, 022 22, 848 25, 194 
AIRED NS ROR IS Rc SR ptr Rg 3 2, 987 32, 227 10, 323 12, 672 
Rites Strdt Son hee ddan node oisstesh nuanediites as 46, 929 44, 533 16, 169 16, 560 
he Eau ceecccuke Oai'eneahovna da cmineddaeangune 54, 105 63, 466 14, 950 15, 371 
SE NRE EEN DE NE i Te 507,980 | 523,604 | 171, 704 197, 979 





It is interesting to note that the number of accidents reported in- 
creased 5 per cent in the New York City district and 17 per cent in 
the Albany district, the two districts in which 75 per cent of the 
total accidents occurred, while decreases were experienced in the 
other three districts: Buffalo, 10 per cent; Rochester, 2 per cent: 
and Syracuse, 5 per cent. 

North Dakota 


Tue tenth annual report of the North Dakota Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, contains 
several tabulations for the period from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1929, showing the liability incurred on claims during the 10 years, 
the number of injuries classified by nature of disability, distribution 
of death claims by dependency, and average cost of all fatal claims 
by naturs of dependency. 

Other tabulations, covering the fiscal year 1928-29, show the length 
of disability in pospenet cases by cause of injury, the cause for dis- 
missal of unjustified clsieen , and the distribution of claims by 
general causés. A summary of the latter table follows. 


NUMBER OF CASES AND AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION AWARDED, 1928-29, BY 
CAUSE OF INJURY 





























= - Sade = Amount awarded for— 
Cause of injury Death | Perma- a 8 

OF per} nent | disa- | Death and | p.-manent | Te™Pol"Y 

anen ’ partial | bility disa- ey 
ana medl- 

disa- bility ee | bility disability eal care 

bility care 

 iebcehghitehtctecbcateahatghetcheetattaentd ateetiam’ te 21 441 |_........--.| $8,285.13 | $30, 020. 43 
ieee OU icsct els} 1, 200.31 
10 555 | $57, 767. 18 6, 578, 17 55, 794. 91 
4 215 | 25, 602.72 1, 567. 32 12, 389. 9 
1 Se Sa 366. 75 2, 738. 80 
12 462) 11,024.12} 9, 154 62 45, 286. 58 
1 432 |..-...-.- --- 380.25 | 16. 207.52 
1 115 | 12,908.46) 2,000.00 8, 593. 79 
18 | 1,592] 9,860.12} 7,586.51 | 90,617.54 
6 E-Bay sb aaeeeres 5, 217. 25 21, 575. 15 
2 ER 3, 242, 50 6, 121. 62 
5} 430 )...-..- a-e--| 3,811.06 | 12, 058.39 
DU riesondibengnitrns<rngesi ~| a1) 84. | 4,803 | 117, 258.60 | 48, 188.56 | 302, 60°. 33 
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Approximately 3.4 per cent of the total claims filed during the fiscal 
ear were dismissed, the principal causes being that the employer 

had no insurance, the accident was not in the course of the employ- 
ment, or the disability was caused by a disease and not by an 
accident. 

The report also includes financial statements of the State compen- 
sation fund for the fiscal year. These show 9,951 risks in force on 
June 30, 1929, an increase of 282 risks for the year. Assets are listed 
at $2,085,201.60, which includes $8,524.75 valuation for furniture, 
fixtures, and automobiles, while liabilities are shown as $1,791,349.43, 
leaving a surplus of $293,852.17. The liabilities include a statutory 
reserve Of $294,796.34 and a catastrophe reserve of $250,000, aside 
from the ordinary reserves for unpaid, pending, and estimated 
unreported claims. 

Receipts for the fiscal year amounted to $774,007.46, of which $680,- 
227.94 was for premiums. Disbursements aggregated $565,631.82, 
of which $333,378.87 was for compensation, $155,163.24 for medical 
expenses, and $61,281.98 for administrative expenses. The actual 
administrative expenses for the year, however, were $674.89 less, 
through credit refunds. 


Pennsylvania 


THe annual report of the Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation of 
the Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania for the cal- 
endar year 1929 presents statistical data on accidents and compensa- 
tion cases. There was an increase of 9.3 per cent in the total number 
of accidents reported during the year 1929, as compared with 1928, 
considered largely the result of an increase in employment. A de- 
crease of 2.6 per cent was, however, experienced in the number of 
fatal cases reported. 

The following table shows the number of fatal and nonfatal acci- 
dents reported to the bureau during the year, classified by industry: 


NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN PENNSYLVANIA 
IN 1922, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP 








Number of accidents reported 











Industrial group 

Fatal Nonfatal} Total 
"STILL DRL EES TEER 245 | 20,248 20, 493 
an ee ut So eae bee coume 383 | 60,132 60, 515 
I 518 | 27, 543 28, 061 
Dee mchcaeas 409 | 23, 131 23, 540 
tern bday pod other than coal mining. ._.................-.-..--- 42 2, 033 2, 075 
ra NINN sh oes Soe See 206 8, 907 9, 113 
dos enuccebencuccceuces- 42 7, 720 7, 762 
on eannecnswcusncntnaecdveracce 14 1, 739 1, 753 
Stateand municipal employment._..._................---.--------------- 86 4, 190 4, 276 
Nene ec ee caeende lounheccced 67 9, 014 9, 081 
SERN ERS ican OST POAT Oa Tamme, 2,012 | 164,657 166, 669 














A study of the records for the first nine months of 1929 disclosed 
that the average time taken to report accidents had been reduced to 
17.9 days and the average time taken to file agreements for the’ 
payment of compensation had been reduced to 40.9 days. 
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Compensation payments were authorized during the year, ei: |)e; 
by agreement or award, in 1,798 fatal cases, amounting to $6,317, (\0), 
an average of $3,514 per case; in 3,558 permanent disability c:.0s, 
amounting to $3,906,550, an average of $1,112 per case; and in 82 ‘54 
temporary disability cases, amounting to $6,099,451, an average of 
$74 per case; making a total of 88,310 cases, amounting to $16,323,701. 
or approximately 7 per cent increase over the total compensa‘ ion 
hability for 1928. 

Prior to June 1, 1929, the liability for compensation and for midj- 
cal, surgical, hospital, and funeral expenses to injured State om- 

loyees had been carried by the State itself and the payments |iad 
a made from appropriations. On that date, however, the liability 
was placed by the State with an insurance company, the policy coy- 
ering all accidents occurring to State _— ees on and after that date. 
The lability for accidents occurring a June 1, 1929, is still 
carried by the State, with payments made by the department of 
labor and industry. 

More than 50 per cent of the compensation paid in the State of 
Pennsylvania is paid by the self-insuring group of employers, and 
during 1929 the privilege of operating as self-insurers was granted to 
494 employers. The workmen’s compensation act of Pennsylvania 
provides that every employer liable under the act shall insure the 
payment of compensation in any authorized insurance company, 

ess granted geen to carry his own risk. In 1929 the legis- 
lature amended the compulsory insurance provision by inserting 
drastic penalties for failare to insure, and a vigorous enforcement 
campaign was inaugurated by the department of labor and industry. 
As a result several thousand employers who had not previously coin- 
plied with the law secured compensation insurance. One insurance 
company alone issued more than 3,000 policies from June 1 up to the 
end of the year. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Compensation Award for Injury Incurred During Strike 


HE New York Supreme Court, appellate division, third depart- 
Tee in a recent decision (Crippen v. Press Co. (Inc.) et al., 
939 N. Y. Sup. 102) affirmed an award of the New York State Indus- 
trial Board granting compensation to a strike breaker who was 
injured, presumably by a striker, while returning from a restaurant 
where he had been for his evening meal. One Robert H. Crippen 
was hired as a printer with others in the place of the regular a 
which had gone out on a strike at the plant of the Press Co. at Albany 
N.Y. During the period of the strike the new employees were hous 
in a hotel near the plant, and, from the testimony of an official of the 
company, were subject to call at any hour to work as many hours as 
required to get the newspapers out on certain trains. Although on 
an 8-hour shift basis, they might have to work 16 hours more on some 
days, especially when any of the men joined the strikers and thereby 
reduced the working force. A representative of the company was 
stationed at the hotel at all times in order to send the men to work as 
needed. The men were allowed to go out for their meals, but were 
considered always to be under the direction and control of the printin 
company and subject to call at any time. The main question involve 
in the case was whether the circumstances under which the injured 
strike breaker was injured might be considered an accident arising 
out of and in the course of the employment as defined in the workmen’s 
compensation law. 

The New York Supreme Court in a per curiam decision distinguished 
the present case from that of Lampert v. Siemons (235 N. Y. 311, 
139 N. E. 278") and held that in the case under consideration the 
employee was still subject to call when he went to the restaurant and 
therefore still technically within the purview of the compensatio 
act. The court said: , 

It is evident that the employer regarded these men in its employ during a 
24-hour day and retained direction and control over them. Their employment 
did not cease when they left the plant; they were merely at rest. It is not diffi- 


cult, therefore, to reach the conclusion that the accident arose out of and occurred 
in the course of claimant’s employment. 


The award of the State industrial board was therefore affirmed. 


: See also Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 391, p. 465. 
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Laws Relating to Industrial Home Work! 


Bi INDUSTRIAL home work is meant the sending out froin g 
factory or workshop into a home or place of abode, articles tv be 
made, altered, repaired or finished. 

As early as 1884,’ the State of New York enacted a law prohibiting 
the manufacture of tobacco products in tenement houses in cities 
having a population of over 500,000. This law was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the New York Court of Appeals in 1885, in the case of 
In re Jacobs, 98 N. Y. 98. The court of appeals held that such law 
was an abuse of the State’s police power (as the act was not a health 
measure and not pane in the interests of the public health) and an 
infringement of the rights of a certain class of people. Due to the 
increasing insanitary condition in tenement workrooms, the State 
in 1892 attacked the subject of industrial home work from another 
angle, and adopted provisions for the licensing and regulation of 
such places. The law on industrial home work was incorporated in 
the general labor law (ch. 31, Con. L. (1909), Art. VII, secs. 100-105). 
The New York Legislature in 1913 * amended and reenacted the law 
relative to tenement-made articles, and in order to meet the objec- 
tions raised in the hitherto referred case of In re Jacobs, made the 
law applicable to all tenements used for living purposes. The 
prohibitory law (sec. 104, ch. 260, acts of 1913) is as follows: 

Sec. 104. Manufacturing of certain articles in tenements prohibited.—No 
article of food, no dolls or dolls’ clothing and no article of children’s or infants’ 
wearing apparel shall be manufactured, altered, repaired, or finished, in whole or 
in part, for a factory, either directly or through the instrumentality of one or 
more contractors or other third person, in a tenement house, in any portion of 
an apartment, any part of which is used for living purposes. 

The constitutionality of the act was upheld in a case‘ decided by 
the New York court in 1915. 

The State of Massachusetts also acted upon the subject in 1891 as 
regards the manufacture of clothing and forbade such work to be 
done in “‘unhéalthy places.” 

The largest home-work employing industry in the States which 
have ac upon the subject is that of men’s clothing, followed 
closely by the manufacture of artificial flowers, purses, feathers, 
tobacco products, women’s wearing apparel, etc. 

Fourteen States ® have enacted laws either prohibiting or regulating 
home work. Of this number 10 States (Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee) have provisions prohibiting certain kinds of home work to 
all persons, except “immediate members of a family living therein.” 
In addition to the States enumerated in which provision is also 
made for certain requirements of inspection and lation in other 
lines of home work, four other States (California, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin) have enacted merely regulatory laws. 


1 This article is based upon Chart VIII, Parts A and B, of the United States Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 63. For text of legislation see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 370 and supplemental bulletin \v. 


403. 
2 Second report of the New York State Factory Investigating Commission (1913), Vol. I, pp. 90-123. 
3 Ch. 260, acts of 1913. 


‘ People 2. Balofsky (as? New York App. Div. 913). 
5C M: Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jers:y, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, T , and Wisconsin. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in American Factories in February, 1920 


UNDRIES and machine shops were this month added to thie list 
of industries for which separate turnover reports were iiade. 
Monthly turnover indexes are now shown for automobiles, boots and 
shoes, cotton manufacturing, iron and steel, slaughtering and neat 
packing, sawmills, and foundries and machine shops, and for the 
manufacturing industry as a whole. The index for all industries 
is a weighted index of more than 75 industries. 
Table 1 shows for all industries the quit, lay-off, discharge, acces. 
sion, and net turnover rates expressed both on a monthly and ap 
equivalent annual basis. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
FACTORIES ! 


he rate is 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar mont!:. Th 
spe annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] . 











A.—Monthly Rates 
Separation rates 
Accession | Net turnover 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total ? — — 
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1 The form of a used is the un ited median of company rates. 
? Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and rates. 


The quit, lay-off, discharge, and accession rates are all sligitly 
higher for February, 1930, than for January, 1930. It is significant, 
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however, to note that while the quit rate expressed on a monthly 
basis was 0.12 of a point higher in February than in January the 
discharge rate was only 0.01 of a point higher and the lay-off rate 
0.02 of a point higher, comparing the same two periods. In other 
words, the rate of voluntary separation from the job increased at a 
higher ratio than the rates of involuntary separation. 

TaBLE 2-—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN AUTOMOBILES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 


COTTON MANUFACTURING, IRON AND STEEL, SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACK- 
ING, SAWMILLS, AND FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS 


[The rate is 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar month 
Fhe equi t annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 














































































































































































































Separation rates 
Accession | Net turnover 
rate rate 
Quits Discharges Lay-offs Total 
Year and 
month ~ pe) ~~ ~ ~~ ~~ 
b> @ Pb e3 mb S34 ca q > 3 bm g 
21241 2/22| 2/281 2 2 a | 83 
e|e9| 28 | es] & |es| 8 |ed] & | ed] & | Bs 
= |p = | f = | = |a = |g = ia 
Automobiles 
1930 
January.......- 127] 15.0] 0.59 7.0} 2.22} 262{] 408} 482] 820] 969! 408 48. 2 
February-....-- 1.10}; 143 15 19 1.86; 243) 3.11 40.5 3.40) 443] 311 40.5 
Boots and Shoes 
1930 
January........ 1, 51 17.8 | 0.46 5.4] 0.28 3.3] 2.25) 265] 526) 61.9] 2.25 26. 5 
February --.... 1.23 16.0 .39 5.1 .72 9.4/1 2.34] 30.5] 2.06) 269)! 2.06 26. 9 
Cotton Manufacturing 
1930 
January........ 1.20 142 0. 11 1.3 0. 29 3.4 1. 60 18.9 2.40} 28.3 1, 60 18.9 
February.-....} 1.20 15.6 .19 2.5 14 1.8 1.53 19.9 1. 62 21.1 1. 53 19.9 
Iron and Steel 
1930 
January........ 1, 37 16.1 0. 23 2.8 1. 63 19.2 3. 23 38. 1 3. 87 45. 6 3. 23 38. 1 
February. ..._. 1.07 | 140 .18 2.4 . 74 9.7} 1.99] 261) 2.97) 38.7] 199 26. 1 
Silaughtering and Meat Packing 
1930 
January........ 1.60; 189] 0651 6.0; 1.52 17.9} -3638| 42.8) 408] 481 3. 63 42.8 
February. _.... 1.54] 20.1 ; 6.9} 433) 565; 632) 82.5; 2.92) 381] 2.92 38.1 
Sawmills 
1930 
January_....... 1.57| 185] 0.44 5.2 | 1.77] 20.9] 3.78| 446] 2.54! 29.9] 2.54 29.9 
February. ..... L77 | 231 18 2.4 181} 23.6] 3.76) 40.1 4.38 | 57.1 3. 76 49. 1 
Foundries and Machine Shops 
1930 ‘ 
February......| 0.77] 101] 0.05 0.7; 080) 104] 162] 21.2) 2.26] 29.5) 1.62 21.2 
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Comparing February, 1930, with February, 1929, the quit rate. js 
much lower. In February of this year, 1.23 per cent of the employees 
on the pay rolls of American factories quit their jobs compared with 
2.38 per cent during February of 1929. The discharge rate was also 
lower. The lay-off rate, however, was much higher, being 1.06 as 
compared with only 0.36 in February, 1929. The accession rate was 
2.06 in February, 1930, and 4.36 in February, 1929. 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates for 
automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, iron and steel], 
slaughtering and meat packing, and sawmills for both January and 
February, 1930, and for foundries and machine shops for February, 
1930, expressed on both a monthly and an equivalent annual basis. 

Automobiles show for February a higher accession than total separa- 
tion rate. The February, 1930, accession rate was 3.40, compared 
with a total separation rate of 3.11. 

Compared with January, the automobile quit, discharge, lay-off, 
and accession rates all showed a decrease. The lay-off rate decreased 
at a higher ratio than the quit rate. The accession rate was less than 
half the January accession rate. 

The boot and shoe industry showed a slightly higher separation 
than accession rate. Comparing February with January, the quit, 
discharge, and accession rates were lower. The February lay-off rate, 
however, showed an increase over the January lay-off rate. The quit 
rate was higher than the combined discharge and lay-off rates. 

The accession rates for the cotton-manufacturing plants was also 
higher than the total separation rate, although the difference between 
the two rates was much less than in January, when the accession rate 
was 0.80 of a point higher than the separation rate. 

The monthly discharge rate was higher in February than in Janu- 
ary. The lay-off and accession rates were higher and the quit rate 
was identical with the January rate. 

In the iron and steel industry the accession rate surpassed the total 
separation by a greater percentage than in any of the other industries 
for which separate indexes were made. 

Comparing February with January, the quit rate, the discharge 
rate, the lay-off rate, and the accession rate all declined. 

Slaughtering and meat packing showed the highest total separation 
rate of any of the industries studied. This was due to the high lay- 
off rate, which was 4.33 per cent for the month. The total separation 
rate was 6.32 and the accession rate 2.92. 

The February quit, discharge, and accession rates were lower than 
in January, but the lay-off rate was much higher. 

In sawmills the accession rate was slightly higher than the total 
separation rate. The combined quit and Jushiaee rate surpassed 
the lay-off rate. The quit, lay-off, and accession rates were higher in 
February than in January, but the discharge rate was lower. 

Data are shown for foundries and machine shops for the month of 
Febru only. The February accession rate was 0.64 of a point 
higher than the total separation rate. The lay-off rate was higher 
than the quit rate but lower than the combined quit and discharge 
rate. 

Automobiles, cotton manufacturing, iron and steel, and foundries 
and machine shops had lower quit rates than industry as a whole. 
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The boot and shoe quit rate was the same as for all industries, while . 
slaughtering and meat packing and sawmills had a higher quit rate. 

The lay-off rate was lower in boots and shoes, cotton manufactur- 
ing, iron and steel, and foundries and machine shops than in the index 
for all industries. Automobiles, slaughtering and meat packing, and 
sawmills showed a higher lay-off rate than the combined industry 
lay-off rate. 

‘The accession rate for automobiles, iron and steel, slaughtering and 
meat packing, sawmills, and foundries and machine shops was higher 
than for all industries combined. The accession rate for cotton man- 
ufacturing was lower than the combined accession rate and the boot 
and shoe accession rate was identical, 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in February, 1930 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for Feb- 
ere 1930, with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and last- 
—— than one day have been omitted. 
able 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months—Janu- 
ary, 1928, to February, 1930, inclusive—the number of disputes which 
began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each month, 
and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the last col- 
umn, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number of 
workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1928, TO FEBRUARY 1930, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 AND 1928 



































Number of workers in- 
Number of disputes volved in disputes— | Number of 
man-days 
Month and year Pa Sy EP = dur- 
e e month 
in month | atendof | in month | at end of or Seer 
or year month or year month 
gia in tcibobiinwtckinadsnleninnnd ye BARRE eNO 340, 434 |............ 37, 799, : 
1928: Total. -__-.--- Cibieemanamigenadirndiine 5 SRE US ee nee 31, 556, | 
1928 
RA ib bcrdh deat aiememeediamenenintaae 48 63 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 
tne I TREC aS ERA RS SO BO 52 58 33, 441 108, 496 2, 1465, : 
ies ieitsisaiaih aise qnibdiioweiegsinncmanikecasinciantein 41 47 7, 459 76, 069 2, 291, : 
—_ aise bias lihisiym arts habeas tng vile enin atin witaseia int 71 48 143, 700 129, 708 4, 806, : 
ib akc ddd paoneoeun annie’ ovink a 80 56 15, 640 133, 546 3, 455, 4 
SEERA SRL rR es 44 46 31, 381 143,137 | 3, 670, 87 
Nab ics clan tobi hier ipiape ts Scha& Shcbnt ale se 54 42 18, 012 132, 187 3, 337, : 
itinnstinnnn <hae trnbecneuscwonteuesen 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 75 
ich dada ces aghiqrolaien dling Giebes Seeeiesh scboeiil 52 34 8, 897 62, 862 2, 571, 
kn nck adinbenndikidicdinny sien 61 42 27, 866 * 41, 474 1, 304, 91: 
RE RISE 0 EA NO ay 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 36 
ick s iitarbedhsecitnn ctusicnnde 2B 2 5, 172 35, 842 ; 
1929 
" Seeasaeense art |] BB) ae 
 sawestckdwnsiusn on 7 42 14, 052 41, 321 
_ i nd td smstiesdsin is baabhuiraninaitignti hizo tod 1083 52 30, 130 52, 202 
SLR ce R ea kalbhpnnuienednelahwiltainddead 98 73 26, 220 58, 959 
Pe ibitinnniinnnkubetcheablipeiiguwicnndabineinnns 69 71 19, 702 54, 584 
ee | | me| me 
September. -------------------o------- 95 62 19, 224 8, 818 
Oh iis on ah ouchinw ee uimuleienar aaa 66 42 17, 368 8, 326 
iss Sa Siwchnntinsiscncnceadetiiniin 59 39 11, 369 7,320 
ds aXrcicctochicoen on siebriipn nese macnn cslipnie tein toes 31 2 3, 350 2, 401 
Pi i = 44 29 10, 196 6, 773 
ON CLE OI EEL LSE TALON BLO EP IS 
POG Aisin sticccinketcncikadiignns tp ctncpr mg 33 43 37, 081 9, 084 
1 Preliminary figures subject to change 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 
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TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
December, 1929, cane f and February, 1930, and the number of 


workers directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY 
AND FEBRUARY, 1930 









































Number of disputes beginning | Number of workers involved in 
in— disputes beginning in— 
Industry 

— January a —_ January | February 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers. ----.-- 1 S acchacdenel 44 ee 
BARGE cnecccincvacccccccnsecccccccccecccce|-occcecesaleccecesoee © Peep a sccenuesceanare 80 
OU le Bictsidin donde ceene cee cnseweledwnwesten | ee Meneroenee* CR 
ee 2 5 3 20 548 130 
Chauffeurs and teamsters.-..............-. 3 4 2 61 1, 595 636 
Py, SE RE SE ae aR 1 = REE Snes oa 
Cl IR Bi iantinccc cece nc cnscntenauinn 5 4 6 124 3, 454 31, 092 
Farm labor. .....--.-.---------------------|----------]-e<e------ | SS See 2, 000 
Pe iit tncescvccavnntercedadundetend 2 9 ee 49 20 
Hotel and restaurant employees.-.-_.......- 1 2 1 15 33 50 
Laundry workers ........-.-.------------]----------} 2 |..--------}]--.----.-- 188 |-......... 
LA ae ea ities ocactnnsgecoccnosces - OD Bettcnannticib-ociibinintinianiiiail 21 
MiG ab iine nb cicnnacscbunscnnsen 5 | ee 165 49 
MiNGF8 nic dspsnienes- ce ---seere+--coe+--2- 7 5 5 1, 780 2, 287 1, 880 

Motion picture operators, actors, and 
ter employees.............-------- 1 pe, BR Ree ll 15 
Printing and publishing.................-- 1 B Rawiccensietiti 12 pe aewren 
string ileal pag i Vrs Me Sag ene 
s Ey a Ee Sees | eee! Deen ee Gane if he sewrae 
ma. ................. 6 10 645 | 1,707 046 
TO tii ietidabnnttcccncanccpescwunk 1 a ag IME! REA E? 0 
Other GEREN iain oa ceweeccncccescone 2 1 2 43 9 172 
DE aierhcithtiicccsiieddibarvontd 31 44 33 3,359 | 10,196 37, 091 























Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 
TaBLeE 3 gives the number of industrial er ey" beginning in Feb- 


ruary, 1930 classified by number of workers an 


by industries: 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, 1930, CLAS- 
SIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








Number of disputes beginning in February, 1930, involving— 











Industry 6 and 2and | 100and ; 500and | 1,000 and 
under | under | under | under | under aes 

20 100 500 1,000 5,000 workers 

workers | workers | workers | workers | workers 
Bs ee ee ea eck JS SAP aONES S DEERE. GRR RRaS She Oe 
| ”:—“‘ § (SC PT 2 SRR ORSEEIRETE SRSA I rs a 
Lr Lo Sa | gana ; OES a ea 
TE, ER Ce Se . See 1) Sneeeeteines 1 
Peruse Te. ela digebiswiieilionen nboewes 5 SER a 
0 OS UE f ES SR BR usa ate 
Hotel and restaurant employees__.........|........-- : SMG ISS DRESS SORES: Sea 
ve 5 A Nea 1 ©; GonpeeRy ERS aes Ken ree 
Pp es ae...) te 4 l eee ee eet ee 
theater ee Be es ee ‘ a “a WEEE @ ROSnnoceR Weaencanen 
a is 3 + i Seeger nek™ ARTI ieee 
i (KEM TR 1 SRE: SDE eee tiny 
aE a 4 14 9 4 1 1 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
February, 1930 by industries and classified duration: 


TABLE 4.—NU MBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN FEBRUARY, 1930, BY IN} Us. 
TRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 





— 





Classified duration of strikes ending in Februar\ 





ee, 


Industry Over one-} 1 month | 2 months | 3 months 
Binet ye! halfand | and less | and less | and wy 

less less than than 2 than 3 than 4 

1 month | months months months 























i wbnt dive cccquetedibecssencasewe EA Shakt ndvesqusdssedeses 
Chauffeurs and teamsters------....----.--------- 5 ee EAE, Seen oa) Se 
re oc chine enewctnaawelon if aki eReRst ce leprmion ties ists SRSA, kes 
a aac Re aidan lene ics hie peigbien ie Se Pane pane eee Raia 
I cs aii ncliabaitiien amide +e senaiom ears aimee _ SSSR eet aeyaines eet ee 
ee adie lnc ecel i ae ae: | i Sheet: | 
i is ear mbno main sacha Fs TEE ENE a 
I ek se nbanasepence Bante ESERIES * SESE SNM a 





Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in February, 1930 


Clothing workers (dressmakers), New York.—In pursuance of its 
policy of improving working conditions and eliminating the ‘“‘sweat- 
shop” the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union called a 
strike of dressmakers in New York City which began on February 4, 
and involved approximately 30,000 workers, probably two-thirds of 
whom were women. 

In the strike call as published it was stated that ‘this general 
strike is called by our union to establish the five-day 40-hour week, 
minimum scale of wages, the right to the job, to place responsibility 
upon the jobber for conditions in contracting shops, and to eliminate 
the many sweatshop conditions.” 

The strike affected the so-called ‘‘inside manufacturers,” repre- 
sented by the Affiliated Dress Manufacturers (Inc.); the contractors, 
represented by the Association of Dress Manufacturers (Inc.); and 
the jobbers, represented by the Wholesale Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation (Inc.). 

In response to an invitation by the governor of New York, repre- 
sentatives of the four organizations involved conferred with him 
on February 7 and it was decided to accept the services of the lieu- 
tenant governor as mediator. After a protracted conference with 
representatives of the groups referred to, the lieutenant governor 
shortly before midnight of February 9 issued a statement which read 
in part as follows: 

At the request of all the ies at interest, I was invited last Friday afternoon 
to come to New York and act as mediator in the present dressmakers’ strfke. 
Almost continuous conferences have been held since Saturday morning between 
representatives.of the union and of the three employers’ associations in the in- 
wate 2 A very _— number of questions at issue have been settled and disposed 
of. organized factors in the industry have shown a conciliatory and con- 
structive attitude through the negotiations. 


There are, however, so many different parties at interest that it has been im- 
possible thus far to complete a satisfactory settlement. 


[836] 
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[t has been particularly difficult to define and adjust the relations between the 
Wholesale Dress Association (the jobbers) and the Association of Dress Manufac- 
turers (the contractors), but even this difficulty seems at this hour to be suscep- 
tible of speedy and satisfactory adjustment. 


The “inside shop” manufacturers (Affiliated Dress Manufacturers), 
employing, it is said, about 7,000 workers, came to an agreement with 
the union on February 10, to run for two years, whereby the union 
avreed to waive its demand for unemployment insurance for one year, 
reserving the right to open negotiations again at the beginning of 
another year. The settlement also provides for a permanent im- 
partial chairman and a commission to “police” the industry, similar 
to that now functioning in the cloak industry; a 40-hour, 5-day week; 
Saturday overtime to be permitted during the busy months at time 
and a half; overtime on week days to be paid for at the regular rate 
for pieceworkers and at double rates for week workers; wage scales 
to remain unchanged. 

This agreement was ratified by the strikers on February 11. 

The chief obstacle to a general settlement at that time was reported 
to be the demand by the jobbers’ association that the contractors’ 
association refuse to accept work assigned by independent jobbers, and 
also the reciprocal demand by the contractors’ association that the 
jobbers confine their dealings to the organized contractors. 

Failure of the jobbers and contractors to compose their differences 
delayed a complete settlement and the lieutenant governor was again 
called in. On the morning of February 12 he announced that a defi- 
nite settlement of the garment strike had been reached. The con- 
tractors’ association agreed to give up its claim to jurisdiction over 
contracting shops outside of Greater New York, and the jobbers, on 
their part, ed to confine their work to members of the contractors’ 
association for a trial period of three months, this arrangement to be 
extended after that period if found to be satisfactory. 

The strikers began to resume work on February 13, but a further 
disagreement developed between the jobbers’ association and the con- 
tractors’ association that threatened another disruption of relations 
and the lieutenant governor was prevailed upon again to serve as medi- 
ator. On February 22 he issued a statement reading in part as follows: 

The underlying question between the jobbers and the contractors was to formu- 
late their mutual rights and obligations in a manner that would be well balanced 
in all points and equitable to both parties. 

To achieve this end certain suggestions have been made to both sides which have 
on led to the formulation of a clause which both sides have accepted as 
settling the point in controversy. This clause, in substance, provides that the 
contractors will not deal with nonassociation union jobbers on more favorable 
terms than with members of the jobbers’ association and that similarly the job- 
bers, in dealing with nonassociation union contractors, will do so on the same 
terms as with members of the contractors’ association. This disposes of the mat- 
ter in controversy and completes entirely the undertaking I assumed in serving 
as mediator. 

_ Final ratification of the agreement between the contractors and 
jobbers was voted on February 25 by the Association of Dress Manu- 
facturers,; having been previously ratified by the Wholesale Dress 
Manufacturers Association, the organization representing the jobbers. 

Because of the peculiar conditions in the industry, this strike in-. 
volved complications and angles that made a satisfactory adjustment 
unusually difficult. The settlement arrived at was in the nature of 
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a compromise, but the indications are that the union has mide 
valuable gains toward stabilizing conditions in the industry. 

Lettuce packers, es gghare nm emanding higher wages and uniform 
wage scales in all sheds, a strike of about 2,000 packers and trimniers 
in the lettuce industry of the Imperial Valley began on February || 
in the south end of the valley and later spread to other parts of it, 
including Brawley, Holtville, Calexico and El Centro. 

The strike was called off on the night of February 18 as regards 
Brawley, in line with an informal proposal by the shippers, offering 
to designate a committee to meet the representatives of the workers if 
the ‘strike were called off, but not to “ci iia pong regarding wages as long 
as the strike was in progress. At Calexico the workers returned on 
February 20, by which date it is understood the strike ended in all 
parts of the valley. 

The settlement effected on February 28 was, it is understood, in 
the nature of a compromise, both sides making concessions. The 
demands in the northern half of the valley for an increase from 70 
cents to $1 an hour were compromised at 80 cents. In the southern 
section, where piece rates are paid, the employers granted the request 
to increase the rate from 3 to 4 cents a crate. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into February, 1930 


Millinery workers, Chicago.—Later reports indicate that the lockout 
of November 15, which it was alleged involved 1,500 persons, directly 
involved not more than 350 workers. While no official report of the 
ending of the dispute has been received, it is believed that through 
replacements by the employers in some cases, and the return of the 
workers in others, the employers were successful in maintaining the 
open shop and the contest did not last beyond the third week in 
February, 1930. 

Textile (hosiery) workers, Philadelphia.—In the case of the strike of 
1,300 or 1,400 workers at the plant of the H. C. Aberle Co., which 
began on January 7, because of a wage reduction affecting some of 
the prada it is reported that the Philadelphia branch of the 
American Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers voted to return to work 
pending action by an arbitration board. 

In a disturbance in the neighborhood of the mill on March 6, 
several persons were injured, one fatally. 

Taxicab drivers, Pittsburgh. —The strike of taxicab drivers in Pitts- 
burgh which began Janu 12, involving the Green and Yellow 
Cab companies, controlled by the Parmelee Transportation Co., |: 
still in progress. 

A temporary injunction on petition of the Yellow Cab Co. was 
issued by Judge Reid in common pleas court on January 23 and made 
permanent on January 28 restraining strikers from interfering wit! 
the operation of the companies cars and setting rigid limits to picket- 
ing. A similar injunction in favor of the Green Cab Co. was granted 
on January 30. 

Numerous disorders resulting in the killing of one man and injuries 
to over a hundred other persons, according to press reports, were 
followed on February 20 by an order from the mayor that all cabs 
operated by the Parmelee Transportation Co. be withdrawn from the 
streets until further notice. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February, 1930 


By Hue L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTIon 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the conciliation service, exer- 
| ae his good offices in connection with labor disputes during 
February, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 39,877 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

On March 1, 1930, there were 52 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 15 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 67. 
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Strikes in the Philippines, 1924 to 1928 
hae gcc ser on strikes in the Philippines, 1924 to 1928, 


summarized below: ! 










STRIKES IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1924 TO 1928 




















Object or cause of | Dispute settled in 
strike favor of— 
Year Number | Number of 
of strikes; strikers wish 
igher . Employ: 
wages Other | Workers inn 

EE ean ele eee ee alle See 20 6, 784 13 7 12 
Te ee ea ak eee ae 23 9, 936 12 11 19 
CET RE RENE a ese hohe ne 27 7, 279 18 9 16 
REO SEES TRO Se 53 8, 567 33 20 39 
SERRE Sree et Aa a, 38 4,729 21 17 21 
| Rea een peste, Rereer eee | 161 37, 295 97 64 107 




















Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1913 to 1929 


HE following record of strikes and lockouts in Canada from 1913 
to 1929 is taken from the Canadian Labor Gazette of February, 
1930: 


Ce Oe eee eet lees 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1913 TO 1929 














Number of disputes; Disputes in existence in the year 
Year ; 
In exist- | Begin- Time loss 
ence in | ning in aoe Radio in workine- 

the year | the year days 
Ba casei ieecentaralai ois dint Shariati plein kee kena 113 106 1,015 39, 536 1, 287, 675 
gd tioachn c  chhesi eouoavsmasdsas soeiiiedhapsciciins Doses Wetaled 44 40 205 8, 678 430, 054 
SU idicca's iis idan acs losmladaglece nies Scenes maahiaiauescapharumanaed 43 38 96 9, 140 106, 144 
hice. cece agains ci lea caked Sraneg aes lceniecae giaiueieakis ooadaceaepel 75 74 271 21, 157 208, 277 
IE rcs. acicepcc'pven sce capi nih se Shemp ati anna ea 148 141 714 48, 329 1, 134, 970 
— SEMRERREES ca eee teins Cee Seine nt 196 191 766 68, 489 763, 341 
IIE > iis to aa rac Ring Suave euiagmebnaemuasaeina 298 1, 913 138, 988 3, 942, 1s 
hs acca a linines sic pete dapsanesnebacdotataaiana tid 285 272 1, 273 52, 150 866, 754 
ER REESE Ctr anaes rss Garner air eS 145 138 907 22, 930 956, 461 
NN ie ia akc sng nels ake an nheiedel aie aimauiie tek 85 70 569 41, 050 1, 975, 276 
a a Sa melange deh iaceogamaadl 91 77 419 32, 868 768, 494 
SSDP SR eee Sear Se ae 73 63 415 32, 404 1, 770, 82° 
rss lhl es ata dae deine 83 81 510 25, 796 1, 743, 9) 
PE Oe See erie Aeaieien peel eee See ae 77 73 598 24, 142 296, 811 
a cl 79 72 652 22, 683 165, 28% 
SE ee a ae eager hs Seren eer eae oe 101 97 7 18, 239 238, 132 
NG Hii id cddinemenabekudhesdbinmismaee 88 243 12, 924 154, 956 




















Since 1921, the number of strikes and lockouts has been relativel\ 
small, and the number for 1929 is 11 less than that reported for the 
preceding year. The numbers of both employers and employees in- 
volved in these controversies of 1929 as well as the number of day- 
lost on account of such disputes were much lower than in any year 
since 1915. The most important dispute was that of the pulpwood 
cutters in the neighborhood of Port Arthur, Ontario, which involved 





1 Philippine Islands. Deperiient of Commerce and Communications. Bureau of Commerce an! 
Industry. Statistical Bulletin of the Philippine Islands, 1928. Manila, 1929, p. 73. 
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300 workers, lasted 8 weeks, and caused a loss of 22,000 days. Among 
other outstanding disputes were those listed below: 


SIZE AND TIME LOSS INVOLVED IN IMPOR TANT DISPUTES IN CANADA, 1929 








| Number of} Time loss, 
Location of strike Occupation of workers involved | workers |in working- 
| involved days 











Hamitiam: eens. ecco Cotton factory employees--__.___._---- 7 15, 000 
OSES ESE RS a ae ee ee Superaee rivers... .... ck | 280 10, 400 
Montreal, Quebec. -.........------------ IE pi ktichiiechiccevewhnocnwss | 1, 000 10, 000 
TGSUH GEIR inp nnn ss cicnn ceccaonnes I en se 600 7, 800 
PP Ge sath gerbes tenscscnckesd aR RMI teria ge eininetee cp ieee 400 7, 500 





In 67.7 per cent of the disputes in 1929 fewer than 100 workers 
were involved. Slightly over 42 per cent of the disputes lasted less 
than 5 days and 71.2 per cent less than 15 days. The disputes lastin 
more than 30 days constituted 16.7 per cent of the total number an 
caused 46.2 per cent of the time loss for the year 1929. In the year 
under review the highest percentages of time loss occurred in the 
following industries: Building, 36.4 per cent; logging, 16.6 per cent; 
iron and steel manufacturing, 11.3 per cent; mining, 10.3 per cent; 
and textiles, 9.7 per cent. 

Of the 90 disputes in 1929, more than one-third were started to 
secure increases in wages. Demands for wages and shorter hours or 
other changes caused 7 disputes, while wage decreases resulted in 7 
disputes. The number of disputes with results favorable to the 
workers was 27, while the number won by employers was 30. The 
compromised or partially successful disputes totaled 22 and the 
indefinite or unterminated, 11. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Agreements 


National Agreement— United Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters 


6 United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Ste:m 
Fitters have entered into an agreement with the National Auio- 
matic Sprinkler Association of America, which comprises practicaily 
all of the large = companies of the United States. This agree- 
ment, effective May 1, 1930, carries with it a wage scale of $11 per 
day and a 5-day week. 

The agreement —€ to the following cities, where the association 
has auxiliary sprinkler fitters’ unions: Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Providence. It also applies to Road Sprinkler Fitte:s’ 
Local No. 669, whose members work in isolated territory or in localities 
where there are no local unions. 


Awards and Decisions 


Railroad Trainmen—Erie Railroad 


A Boarp of arbitration composed of J. M. Condon, selected by thie 
carrier, R. J.-Foran, selected by the on oad Be and Victor S. Clark, 
appointed by the United States Board of Mediation, was create: 
under the railway labor act and a written agreement dated January 4, 
1930, between the Erie Railroad and representatives of the Brother- 


hood of Railroad Trainmen. 
kit ae a full hearing and consideration of the questions submitted, 
involving approximately 30 runs, the following award is made: 


1. In view of the fact that the rates of pay and rules for conductors, trainm«n, 
and yardmen now in force on the Erie Railroad do not recognize yard work :s 
a distinct class of service upon the Wyoming division of the Erie Railroad, and 
that trainmen employed in mine service on the Wyoming division of that railroad 
in certain instances a work identical in character with yard work on other divi- 
sions of the Erie Railroad, and solely in consideration of this special and exc: ))- 
tional situation, the following rates s be paid trainmen employed on the rus 
designated in the next succeeding paragraph of this award: Brakemen, $6.62 )«r 
day; overtime, $1.24% hour. 

2. The runs to which these rates apply shall be three crews at Avoca, !°:., 
known as the “Hump engine,” ‘“‘Roustabout,”’ and ‘‘Shop engine” and three 
crews in Dunmore Yard. 

3. It should be understood that this award is in no way intended to incre:ise 
the recognized standard rates of pay (local freight rates) for mine-run service. 

4. This award grants no arbitraries for service and no other provisi.!) 
affecting compensation for yard work, as distinguished from mine-run work, u}\)) 
the Erie Railroad. 

5. This award shall go into effect as of March 1, 1930. 
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This award was signed by Victor S. Clark, chairman, and J. M. 
Condon, representing the carrier. R.,J. Foran, representing the 
employees, submitted a dissenting opinion. 





Mortarmen Awarded Increase in Wages—-Portland, Oreg. 


HE request of the Building Laborers’ Union No. 296 for an 
increase in wages for mortarmen was referred by the joint 
conference and arbitration board to the umpire of said board for 
findings of fact and decision. The findings and decision are as 
follows: 
Findings 


1. No agreement to raise wages of mortarmen from $7.20 to $8 exists. The 
last-agreed-upon wage was $7.20, being a cut from $8. The union has claimed 
a present existing scale of $8, which amount has been paid by some employers 
and not by others. It was impossible to determine the proportions of each. 
The same union men were working sometimes for $8 and sometimes for $7.20. 

2. A rate of $8 per day for mortarmen is considerably higher than that paid 
any place in the country with the exception of a few of our largest cities. Seattle, 
the nearest comparable city in all respects and with a probably slightly higher 
cost of living, pays $6.50 for this class of work. 

3. Plasterers’ tenders in Portland receive $9, and this differential between 
bricklayer’s tenders and plasterers’ tenders exists with some exceptions through- 
out the country, plaster work being generally considered harder work. However, 
when mortar is mixed by hand and when bricks and mortar are carried by hod 
the difficulty of the two tasks is on a parity and no logical reason for such 
differential exists. 

4. The joint conference and arbitration board with regard to the laborers’ 
request for an increase, reestablished the 1921 scale. 


Decision 


Therefore, the rate for mortarmen is fixed at $8 per day except where mortar 
is mixed by hand and when material is carried by hod, in which case the rate of 
pay shall be $9 per day. This rate to be effective as of January 1, 1930. 


Iron Workers’ Request for Increase in Wages Refused— Denver, Colo. 


THE International Association of Bridge, Structural, and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers, Local Union No. 24, of Denver, Colo., notified 
the Colorado Industrial Commission of its demand upon employers 
for an increase in wages from $1.25 to $1.50 per hour. 

The employees contended that they were entitled to the increase 
demanded because of the hazards of their occupation and because of 
the increase in the cost of living. The employers contended that 
the condition of business throughout the country does not justify 
an Increase in wages at this time. 

In making its decision and award, the commission said in part: 

The attention of the commission has been called to the fact that on November 
21, 1929, President Hoover invited the representatives of labor, agriculture, 
business, and transportation to confer with him on the industrial situation to 


discuss methods that would promote prosperity and offset the recent slump in 
Wall Street. * * * At this conference the President of the United States 


requested the representatives of labor present to concur in a statement he pre-_ 


pared and read, as follows: : 
The President was authorized by the employers who were present at this 
morning’s conference to state on their individual behalf that they will not initiate 
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any movement for wage reduction, and it was their strong recommendation ‘}\a} 
this attitude should be pursued by the country as a whole. They consid«req 
that aside from the human considerations involved, the consuming power of the 
country will thereby be maintained. 

‘“‘The President was also authorized by the representatives of labor to sate 
that in their individual views and that as their strong recommendation to tho 
country as a whole that no movements beyond those already in negotia: ion 
should be initiated for increase of wages and that every cooperation shoul: he 
given by labor to industry in the handling of its problems. The purpos: of 
these declarations is to give assurance that conflicts should not occur during 
the present situation which will affect the continuity of work and thus to mainiaiy 
stability of employment.”’ 


The award, dated January 28, 1930, follows: 


It is the decision and award of the commission that the demand of said cm. 
ployees for an increase in wages be refused and that no increase in wages he 
granted the said employees at this time. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, February, 1930 


UILDING permit reports were received from 289 comparable 
cities having a population of 25,000°and over for January and 
February, 1930. For the months of December, 1929 and January, 
1930, reports were received from 283 comparable cities. Thus 
the Bureau’s group of reporting cities shows a substantial increase. 
The costs shown in the tables below are for building in the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated. No land costs are included. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania are cooperating with the Bureagof Labor Statistics 
in the collection of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, 
new nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including 
alterations and repairs), and the number of families provided for in 
new dwellings, by districts, as shown by permits issued in 289 cities, 
together with the percentage of increase or decrease in February, 
1930, as compared with January, 1930. 


TaBLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESIDEN- 
TIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 200 CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 








New residential buildings 





Total construction (in- 
cluding alterations 
and repairs), esti- 


New nonresidential 
Families buildings, esti- 









































, provided for mated cost 
Geographic division Estimated cost in new dwell- mated cost 
ing houses 
Jan- | Feb- 4 
January | February uary | ruary January | February | January | February 
New England........ $2, 252, 100} $2,053,900; 418 389) $3, 409, $3, 112,491) $7,350,815) $7, 353,477 
Middle Atlantic...... 10, 710, 865) 15, 018, 670; 2,027) 2, 520) 23, 677, 15, 606, 597) 41, 151, 624) 37, 261, 634 
East North Central..| 7, 650,128] 8, 435, 746) 1,360) 1, 203) 12, 956, 16, 229, 032} 23, 186, 401) 27, 480, 917 
West North Central. 763, 1, 540, 540) 214 437| 1,078,765) 2,250,875) 2,403,799) 4, 613, 393 
South Atlantic....... 4,399,491) 2, 665, 722) 756 553] 5,275,017) 3,541,104) 11,021,018) 7, 496, 087 
South Central_....___ 5, 066, 231) 823) 1,241) 2,929,504) 3,728,800) 7,232,388) 9, 867, 403 
Mountain and Pacific} 6,761,710) 7,072,114) 1,374) 2 12, 076, 241) 4,917,987) 20, 980, 243) 14, 441, 085 
Toth cibe cubed 35, 472, 761) 41, 852, 923) 6,972) 8,801) 61, 402, 612) 49, 476, 886) 113, 335, 288/108, 513, 996 
Per cent of change..._|........._- +18, 0)...... PO Mihaiccasuns HM Ta raanatulcienai —4,3 
= a i 











_ There was a decrease of only 4.3 per cent in total building opera- 
lons in these 290 cities, comparing the February permits with the 
anuary permits. Janu permits showed a decrease of 10.9 per 
ent when compared with December. 3 

_ A total of $108,513,996 is to be spent for the building operations 
lor which permits were issued in the 28-day month of February. This 


ompares with $113,335,288 for which permits were issued during the 


31-day month of January. ; 
Residential building in these 290 cities shows an increase of 18 per 
ent, comparing the February and January permits, but nonresidential 
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building shows a decrease of 19.4 per cent. The new dwellings {o; 
which permits were issued in February will provide for 8,801 fami ies. 
an increase of 26.3 per cent over the 6,972 which the new build jo 
for which permits issued during January will provide. | 
Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, ind 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentag: of 
pee or decrease in February as compared with January, }y 
istricts. ; 


. 
TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS I\ x 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, py 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 





























Estimated cost Per cent 
of change, 
Geographic division phemane w th 
January February with Janu- 
- | ary 
i 
RCE IESE IIE Sea $1, 689, 475 $2, 187, 086 +29. 5 
Middle Atlantic. ................-. 6, 763, 359 6, 546, 367 —3.2 
East North Central.............._- 2, 579, 918 2, 816, 139 +9. 2 
West North Central_........._...- . 561, 469 821, 978 +46. 4 
GE SETTER 1, 346, 510 1, 289, 261 —4.3 
REDS a ge ee 1, 367, 892 1, 072, 372 —21.6 
Mountain and Pacific. -_........._- 2, 151, 292 2, 450, 984 +13. 9 
REEL Aaa ee an a 16, 459, 915 | 17, 184, 187 +4.4 | 





There was a total of $17,184,187 spent for repairs, additions, and 
alterations to existing buildings in these 290 cities according to per- 
mits issued in February. This was an increase of 4.4 per cent over 
the estimated cost of the repairs, etc., for which permits were issued 
in January. , 

The New England States, East North Central States, West North 
Central States, and Mountain and Pacific States showed increases 
in the estimated costs of repairs, comparing February with January. 
The Middle Atlantic States, South Atlantic States, and South Central 
States showed a.decrease. The increases ranged from 9.2 per cent 
in the East North Central division to 46.4 per cent in the West North 
Central division. The decreases ranged from 3.2 per cent in the 
Middle Atlantic division to 21.6 per cent in the South Central 
division. | 

Table 3 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including altera- 
tions and repairs), and the number of families provided for in each of 
the 290 cities from which reports were received for January and 
February. 

Totals and ntages of increase or decrease in expenditures ‘or 
each class of Siding and in families provided for are shown by 
geographic divisions, 
e 


ports were received for both January and Feb from 48 
cities in the New England States, 62 cities in the Middle Atlantic 
States, 71 cities in the East North Central States, 24 cities in ‘he 
West North Central States, 32 cities in the South Atlantic States, 2 
cities in the South Central States, and 27 cities in the Mountain and 
Pacific States. 
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New England States 


Tue New England division, comparing February permits with 
January permits, shows an increase of 0.04 of 1 per cent in estimated 
expenditures for total building operations in spite of a decrease of 
8.8 per cent in projected expenditures for new residential buildings, 
and a decrease of 8.7 per cent in projected expenditures for new 
nonresidential buildings. This is accounted for by the fact that in 
several cities there was an extra large expenditure planned for addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs. Bridgeport, Boston, and Cambridge 
showed large increases for this class of permit. 

The number of families provided for in new residences decreased 
6.9 per cent comparing February with January permits. 

Substantial gains in February building operations over January 
operations were registered in Norwalk, Bangor, Manchester, and 
Providence. Decreases were shown in Hartford, Lewiston, Brookline, 
Newton, and Springfield. 

New London, Conn., was the only city in New England from which 
no report was received. 


Middle Atlantic States 


PERMITS were issued in the Middle Atlantic States for building 
operations totaling $37,261,634, which was 9.5 per cent below the 
total shown for January permits. New nonresidential buildings in 
this district decreased 33.7 per cent in indicated expenditures, com- 
paring February with January permits. In contrast, the indicated 
expenditures for residential buildings increased 40.2 per cent and the 
number of families provided for increased 24.3 per cent. 

_ The decreases in new nonresidential buildings and in total building 
operations were the result of a decrease in new nonresidential build- 

ings in the Borough of Manhattan. Comparing February with 

January permits, there was a decrease of nearly $7,000,000 in expen- 

ditures for nonresidential buildings in the Borough of Manhattan, 

bul an increase of over $3,000,000 in expenditures for residential 
uildings. 

Increases were shown for total building operations in Jersey City, 
Borough of the Bronx, Troy, Pittsburgh, and York. Decreases have 
beet registered in Bloomfield, Orange, Allentown, Philadelphia, and 
“hester. 

No reports were received from Newburgh and Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
and Harrisburg and Reading, Pa. 


East North Central States 


In tHe East North Central division the permits issued dur 
February showed an increase in indicated expenditures for tot 
building operations of 18.5 per cent over the expenditure indicated 
by the January permits. Both classes of new buildings showed an 
increase in February over January. The increase for new residential 
buildings was 10.3 per cent and for new nonresidential buildings 
25.3 per cent. The number of families provided for in new dwellings 
decreased 4.9 per cent. The decrease in families provided for was 
largely accounted for by the decrease in Cleveland and Chicago. 

ebruary permits show an increase in expenditures over expendi- 
tures indicated by January permits in Alton, Cicero, East St. Louis, 
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Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee. In the latter city a permit 
was issued for an office building to cost $1,200,000. Decreases wee 
shown in Fort Wayne, Detroit, Saginaw, Cleveland, and Chicag:), 
The decrease in Chicago was very small. There was an increase in 
residential buildings in Chicago but a decrease in nonresidenti,| 
buildings. 

No reports were received from East Chicago and South Bend, Ind; 
Battle Creek and Hamtramck, Mich.; Springfield, Ohio; and Madison, 


Wis. 
West North Central States 


In tHE West North Central division increases were shown in both 
classes of new buildings, in total building operations, and in the num- 
ber of families provided for. Comparing the permits issued in these 
States in February with those issued in January, there is an increase 
in indicated expenditures for new nonresidential buildings of 108.7 per 
cent, which means that the amount more than doubled as between the 
two months. There was an increase of 101.8 per cent in indicated 
expenditures for new residential buildings, and an increase in total 
building operations of 91.9 per cent. The number of families pro- 
vided for in the new buildings for which permits were issued in Febru- 
ary increased 104.2 per cent over those provided for in the new build- 
ings for which permits were issued in January. 

increases in projected expenditures were registered in Topeka, 
Wichita, and St. Louis. In Topeka a permit was issued for a new 
ublic-school building, to cost over $1,000,000. Permits were issued 
or two school buildings in Wichita, to cost oF Moar 3 $95,000 
each. Decreases in expenditures for total building operations were 
shown in Des Moines and Sioux City. 
Kansas City, Mo., was the only city in this district failing to report. 


. South Atlantic States 


DEcREASEs were registered in both classes of new buildings, in total 
building operations, and in families provided for, according to building 
permits issued in February, in the South Atlantic division as compared 
with those issued during January in this division. 

New residential ‘buildings decreased 39.4 per cent, new nonresi- 
dential buildings 32.9 per cent, total building operations, 32 per 
cent, and families provided for in new dwellings, 26.9 per cent. 

Large increases in total building operations were shown in Wil- 
mington, Del.; Charlotte, and Columbia. Slight increases were shown 
in Baltimore and Atlanta. Decreases in total building operations 
were registered in Washington, Norfolk, Richmond, and Huntington. 
In Washi n the decrease was especially large. January permits 
indicated an expenditure of over $4,000,000 and February permits 
an expenditure of less than $1,000,000. 

No reports were received from Pensacola, Fla.; Augusta, Ga.; 
Spartanburg, S. C.: and Lynchburg, Va. 


South Central States 


INCREASES in indicated expenditures were shown for both classes 
of new buildings, for total building operations, and for families 
provided for in new dwellings in the South Central division when 
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February permits are compared with January permits. The increase 
in total building operations was 36.4 per cent; for new residential 
buildings, 72.6 per cent; and for new nonresidential buildings, 27.3 
per cent. Families provided for increased 50.8 per cent. 

The cities of Mobile, Little Rock, Louisville, Oklahoma City, 
Memphis, Tulsa, Nashville, Fort Worth, and San Antonio showed 
large increases in expenditures for total building operations. The 
cities of New Orleans, Chattanooga, and Beaumont showed de- 
creases in indicated expenditures for total building operations. 

No reports were received from Birmingham, Ala.; Covington, Ky.; 
and Austin, El Paso, Galveston, and Laredo, Tex. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


FEBRUARY permits show an increase over January permits of 4.6 
per cent in estimated costs of new residential buildings in the Mountain 
and Pacific division. Families provided for increased 72.3 per cent 
in this division. New nonresidential buildings, however, showed a 
decrease of 59.3 per cent and total building operations a decrease of 
31.2 per cent, comparing the February with the January permits in this 
district. ‘The decrease in nonresidential buildings and in total building 
operations was almost wholly accounted for by the decrease in Los 
Angeles. Permits were issued in January for a number of very large 
buildings in Los Angeles. The total estimated cost of the building 
operations for which permits were issued in Los Angeles in January 
was over $9,000,000, while in February the thet cost of building 
operations was less than $4,000,000. 

Decreases were also shown in Berkeley, San Francisco, Denver, and 
Seattle. The decrease in Seattle was over $3,000,000. Increases 
were shown jn Oakland, Pasadena, Stockton, Great Falls, and Tacoma. 

No report was received from San Jose, Calif. 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 


New England States 












































| 
Total construction 
| New residential buildings New nonresidential | “(including altera- 
} tions and repairs) 
\- Bi j 
State and cit | Families pro- 
y | Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
| new dwellings 
ee 
January | February — F = January | February | January | February 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport... ...... $75, 900 $64, 500 18 15 $36, 645 $47,400 | $138,005 | $209, 780 
Greenwich.__...__ 149, 000 82, 000 ll 10 16, 925 171, 375 203, 475 268, 725 
ae 25, 300 23, 500 4 3 160, 400 105, 686 404, 081 208, 558 
NESS 34, 850 0 7 0 7, 125 31, 450 49, 405 49, 153 
New Britain. __.._ 5, 000 10, 000 1 1 11, 280 700 22, 413 20, 390 
New Haven_...... 16, 000 78, 500 3 10 136, 900 157, 808 186, 394 275, 476 
Norwalk... ...._. 74, 000 35, 500 9 7 74, 200 347, 092 156, 335 400, 092 
Stamford......_._. 31, 800 97, 500 6 15 29, 800 10, 225 71, 720 120, 275 
Waterbury_...____ 14, 000 16, 000 3 2 3, 450 4, 000 29, 550 89, 600 
aii aise 0 0 0 0 0 302, 275 0 302, 275 
Gai iio = os 3, 500 0 1 0 165, 000 0 168, 500 13, 000 
aimecncene 16, 500 0 7 0 750 23, 485 83, 985 103, 013 
[851] 
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TasLe 3.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSU! 


New England States—Continued 
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7, 350, 815 | 7, 353, 477 





New nonresidential 


Estimated cost 
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3, 409, 240 | 3, 112, 491 





New residential buildings 
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Families pro- 
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State and city 
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Holyoke. _.......- 
Lawrence. ....__.. 
po RE 


Chics 
Fitch 
Ha 


Worcester__......-. 
New Hampshire: 


Manchester __....- 


Rhode Island: 


- 
--- 


East Providence. - 


Ne 


Pawtucket .......- 


Central Falls... 


Total...........| 2, 252, 100 | 2, 053. 900 


Per cent of change -_--__|........--. 





Middle Atlantic States 
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TarLE 3.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN Fe 
a PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930—Continued 
Middle Atlantic Stotes—Continued ' 
—— u 
- : Total construction 4 
New residential buildings Or poeenie | (including altera- ' 
ng | tions and repairs) Fs 
| | 3 
mr dcit Families pro- | Pp 
Stateand city = | __s« Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost | Estimated cost : 
new dwellings i 
{ ] 4 
January | February — Febru- January | February | January | February 
y ary } 
New Jersey—Contd. 
Plainfield = ....-.-- $41, 105 $15, 000 4 2 $33,060 | $196, 600 $90, 605 | $222,750 
Trentom..........- 0 0 0 0 52, 750 192. 185 61. 633 249, 858 
Union City... .--. 0 90, 000 0 14 10, 950 101, 700 16, 310 217, 120 
West New York -- 0 0 0 0 800 5 17, 615 7, 515 
New York: 
Albeays (0G... 73, 500 84, 500 8 9 300 6, 900 168, 720 123, 265 
A msterdam.....-- 0 0 0 0 1, 500 0 1, 500 
A UDUEI coeds ss 23, 100 2, 700 2 1 9, 825 750 39, 405 10, 873 
Binghamton. -.-._-- 19, 600 172, 800 5 54 25, 570 514, 840 68, 20, 008 
Bula. nee so 5 262, 050 215, 250 88 45 | 1, 123, 380 337, 000 | 1, 509, 790 623, 560 
Elm WG gasses ees 4, 000 0 1 6, 150 695 16, 890 21, 289 
Jamestown......-- 12, 400 26, 200 3 6 1, 950 2, 125 24, 655 61, 205 
Kingston.......-.-.- 10, 000 19, 000 2 3 975 2, 600 40, 975 32, 175 
Mount Vernon...-- 219, 500 0 62 0 3, 500 8, 800 278, 214 25, 175 i 
New Rochelle. -- -- 428, 300 53, 960 24 7 900 2, 100 448, 420 79, 800 ts 
New York City: : 2 
Bronx !___._-- 850, 000 543,200 | 215 86 946, 650 | 2,379, 620 | 2, 191, 735 | 3, 206, 015 A 
Brooklyn !_.__| 1,032, 500 | 1,668,000 | 247 382 | 1, 146, 960 | 1, 104,750 | 2, 924,095 } 3, 365, 880 i. 
Manhattan !__| 2, 575,000 | 6,095,000; 401 682 |11, 523, 400 | 4, 861, 700 ,17, 036, 970 |12, 847, 260 % 
Queens !_____. 1, 695, 350 | 1,837,400] 340 411 | 5,022, 833 | 2, 260,611 | 6,998,914 | 4, 500, 055 a 
Richmond !__- 234, 460 430, 650 31 88 23, 435 295, 438 301, 875 758, 080 fi: 
Niagara Falls.....| 45, 400 61,380} 11 18 2, 315 5, 455 76,325 | 115, 364 5 
Rochester. .....--. 83, 500 172, 200 12 10 70, 665 178, 914 212, 220 573, 109 a 
Schenectady - . ..-- 23, 000 36, 200 4 6 315, 800 28, 250 377, 150 88, 365 " 
SYTROURG. seaweed 106, 500 191, 100 26 36 74, 770 31, 675 214, 420 286, 325 a 
Ly Bee Ee 0 34, 000 0 8 19, 200 248, 900 28, 935 299, 565 
UtieOuacoken usd 8, 000 132, 650 2 13 17, 150 35, 480 | 76, 450 207, 505 F 
W atertown.......- 0 0 0 0 15, 400 900 | 15, 825 3, 137 
White Plains_..... 73, 000 58, 500 5 5 6, 000 43, 100 | 90, 700 111, 400 ri 
Yona. ce.5040. 144, 000 387, 000 27 52 9, 270 14,300 | 346,970 456, 020 ; 
Pennsylvania; a 
Allentown........- 49, 300 56, 000 4 4 224, 150 7,000 | 302,050 92, 985 i 
Altoumi 645... 5 42, 900 4, 000 5 1 19, 395 96, 383 72, 954 107, 259 2 
Bethlehem... ..... 45, 000 1, 800 7 1 500 1, 975 49, 950 26, 825 b 
BU Abin ceuen 6, 600 1, 000 3 1 8, 450 0 35, 637 16, 460 q 
Chet iii iinnens 0 8, 600 0 4 326, 650 16, 200 333, 050 34, 950 
sae Oe 0 18, 000 0 2 479 600 7, 779 30, 665 ae 
Br i@ sc ies cus 23, 000 27, 800 5 7 18, 950 6, 780 68, 325 72, 145 a 
Hazleton__........ 0 53, 330 0 9 49, 000 0 49, 480 54, 020 is 
Johnstown. ......- 12, 000 12, 000 3 2 12, 950 2, 100 36, 245 67, 525 a 
Lancaster. ........ 0 18, 000 0 6 19, 205 48, 540 26, 280 76, 825 i 
McKeesport. -___. 16, 500 27, 100 8 6 2, 650 11, 200 25, 525 59, 238 2 
New Castle. _..... 0 35, 800 0 5 7, 650 8, 345 10, 250 46, 035 Ss 
Norristown__...... 22, 900 62, 000 3 14 13, 650 35, 800 58, 590 101, 280 Ly 
3 Philadelphia. ____- 1, 163, 200 783, 100 | 207 186 | 1, 066, 635 642, 000 | 2, 679,195 | 2, 635, 675 iy 
Pittsburgh. _...._. 343, 450 652, 900 58 135 81, 445 480, 180 683, 640 | 1, 421, 702 ag 
Scranton.......... 0 24, 700 0 5 2, 230 7, 945 33, 105 68, 865 2 
Wilkes-Barre...... 4, 000 0 1 0 900 26, 200 13, 379 34, 722 if 
Wilkinsburg... __. 35, 000 20, 250 6 5 0 3, 150 38, 600 27, 050 so) 
Ww illiamsport.____. 13, 000 26, 000 4 3 1, 715 12, 215 21, 443 53, 857 a 
Yor® idsesaan 0 10, 600 0 2 300 72, 825 17,223 | 107, 842 
Tomko ic. oc 10, 710, 865 |15, 018, 670 {2,027 | 2,520 (23, 677, 400 |15, 696, 597 /41, 151, 624 |37, 261, 634 X 
Per cent of change...._|........... +40. 2 j...... ORE Oca nsas- WF Lsaceduioece —9.5 
East North Central States 
Nlinois: 
ADM Soe acs $7, 000 $5, 600 2 2 $650 | $152,160 | $28,075 | $192,934 
AWIORR cisive i ckssn 29, 850 15, 500 6 2 1. 400 500 33, 285 24, 300 
Belleville... ..... , 16, 000 0 4 78, 465 10, 565 78, 465 26, 665 
Bloomington... 15, 000 51, 000 3 6 3, 000 0 18, 000 53, 000 
1 Applications filed. 
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East North Central States—Continued 
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TauLE 3—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
F PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930—Continued 




























































































| : , Total construction 
New residential buildings New nonresidential | “(including altera- 
ng tions and repairs) 
Families pro- 
State and city Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new — 
January | February sono — January | February | January | February 
= | 

Wisconsin: 

gn $30, 000 $400/ 1 1 $170}  $2,000| $35,370| $9,650 
Green Bay-------- 4, 000 0 1 0 151, 795 725 177, 115 16, 760 
Kenosha. ...-.---- 27, 000 403, 300 4 27 32, 375 7, 870 81, 315 417, 470 
Milwaukee......-- 196, 000 203, 750 45 45 552, 744 | 3, 133,015 928, 899 | 3, 537, 505 
Oshkosh. .....---- 9, 621 3, 000 2 1 1,775 124, 675 38, 656 188, 675 
RGGMB ia owen cces 39, 500 41, 500 10 ll 2, 025 154, 925 54, 765 316, 785 
Sheboygan....-..- 5, 500 15, 100 1 3 4, 720 1, 160 37, 055 75, 655 
SapRissssc<es- 0 9, 500 0 3 | 95 200 3, 145 10, 025 
TOR os cintoncnsn 7, 650, 128 | 8, 435, 746 |1, 360 1, 293 |12, 956, 355 |16, 229,032 |23, 186, 401 \27, 480, 917 
Per cent of change-..--/.......-..-. +10.3 eee ee tadnaass-0<t PEAS lescececcan | 18.5 
West North Central States 
a: 

Burlington..-.-...- 0 0 0 0 $2, 150 $6, 940 $2, 250 $13, 565 
Cedar Rapids_-.-.-. $2,800 | $29,000 1 12 625 4, 635 61, 945 66, 234 
Council Bluffs... 8, 500 10, 000 2 4 2, 700 500 23, 300 12, 500 
Davenport......_. 17, 000 74, 150 3 17 68, 475 2, 000 575 99, 868 
Des Moines... .--- 43, 300 29, 300 8 3 13, 222 6, 490 79, 172 46, 225 
Dubuque-.-....-.- 5, 000 10, 300 1 3 291, 627 2, 600 296, 627 20, 392 
Ottumwa. <os.-.<. 5, 000 5, 000 1 1 0 200 5, 000 5, 500 
Sioux City...._..- 27, 800 18, 300 7 6 231, 750 107, 050 260, 250 137, 900 
Waterloo........_. 40, 800 14, 800 10 5 1, 550 46, 550 48, 400 87, 400 

Sas: 
Hutchinson. ...._- 23, 585 40, 900 10 12 1, 025 1, 485 34, 610 82, 950 
Kansas City...__- 18, 300 42, 500 7 14 600 33, 875 28, 410 83, 350 
yr 3, 000 11, 500 1 3 20, 575 | 1, 109,072 23, 575 | 1, 129, 917 
Weiekanciinnae 82, 700 397, 950 19 116 72, 305 343, 166, 885 772, 057 

Minnesota: 

i ae 12, 000 37, 300 2 9 1, 775 3, 990 33, 414 67, 761 
Minneapolis... -._- 228, 300 206, 820 69 53 137, 825 198, 200 562, 770 544, 110 
Bh Bee biw sc aeon. 103, 680 45, 120 32 6 10, 752 23, 250 149, 340 126, 437 

Missouri: 
pO eae 6, 000 1, 000 3 1 100 200 15, 076 23, 770 
Springfield......_. 0 800 0 16 24, 550 90, 900 38, 750 140, 800 
8t. yee og ERR 6, 200 11, 850 3 5 0 33, 875 20, 625 49, 990 

~ Ro  areeggaienimt 94, 800 451, 600 25 132 45, 849 194, 980 261, 315 961, 982 

Nebraska: 

j ae 14, 950 42, 500 4 8 131, 525 4, 465 156, 175 56, 240 
fo” SR aa 11, 100 11, 500 4 3 11, 410 24, 045 34, 210 5A, 945 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls......_. 8, 750 16, 350 2 4 375 12, 250 9, 125 29, 500 
A ae 763, 565 | 1,540,540 | 214 437 | 1,078, 765 | 2, 250,875 | 2, 403, 799 | 4, 613, 393 
Per cent of change._.._|........... +101. 8 |_..:.. 4-906, 9 bo icc oe *< § 4 Same: +91.9 
South Atlantic States 
Delawaite 
latches 000 $175, 600 22 23 $25, 880 $123, 317 $164, 595 $389, 604 

District of bia: = . : 

Fi cnn -.----| 2,446,800 |  612,800| 281 103 | 1,870, 790 94,175 | 4,514,420 804, 240 
Jackson ville....... 70, 950 43, 050 25 19 156, 710 97, 895 257, 125 200, 085 
i, a Ra 53, 200 55,800} 13 8 55, 380 51,705 | 191,603} 160,461 - 
St. Petersburg. _.. 34, 000 43, 000 9 6 16, 100 5, 900 68, 200 63, 900 

Pe Sitnucinecs 14, 880 15, 200 12 8 351, 885 9, 375 403, 563 44, 080 
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TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSU! }) jy 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930—Continued . 
















State and city 




















New residential buildings 


New nonresidential 


as 
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Total constriction 


(including 


iltera. 


tions and re tirs) 





Estimated « 3st 





















eee wenn 

















TN ass once 

















buildings 
Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost 
new dwellings. 
January | February Janu-| Febru- January | February | January | Fetru 
ary ary . 
$202, 000 44 69 | $393,870 | $398,174 | $626, 498 
2, 250 10 4 11, 490 1, 030 59, 455 
1,600; . 2,300 3 4 12, 050 1, 625 17, 310 
71, 300 15, 500 20 4 5, 350 2, 360 86, 235 
706, 800 661,000 | 138 130 980, 800 | 1, 146,000 | 2, 164, 000 
4, 850 3, 000 2 1 977 1,171 7, 327 
9, 000 29, 000 2 3 | 9, 525 5, 565 18, 965 
0 23, 700 0 6 | 8, 500 17, 695 66, 050 
70, 750 104, 800 22 22 | 20, 950 116, 300 125, 010 
35, 313 32, 550 16 9 | 45, 000 0 85, 513 
20, 000 20, 000 5 4 9, 000 35, 190 36, 130 
7, 000 21, 000 2 7 17, 900 1, 500 30, 500 
9, 750 35, 100 3 7 1, 930 279, 615 23, 350 
5, 500 3, 750 3 3 1, 575 177, 300 13, 640 
65, 400 34, 250 24 12 18, 450 378, 150 99, 700 
22, 000 4, 800 5 4 30, 895 268, 965 62, 120 
13, 300 12, 800 5 5 41, 006 4, 204 64, 518 
70, 200 49, 700 12 18 144, 262 105, 020 245, 692 
1, 200 13, 475 1 6 200 805 2, 325 
10, 400 8, 100 10 3 31, 785 25, 950 49, 014 
135, 600 137, 600 37 22 894, 109, 713 | 1, 069, 383 
16, 398 85, 497 5 13 45, 729 21, 555 123, 350 
47,100 40, 600 16 17 8, 470 13, 000 57, 820 
3, 600 1 1 1, 150 25, 200 6, 050 
174, 000 158, 500 6 3 37, 600 5, 100 211, 600 
13, 000 18, 400 2 4 25, 000 17, 550 , 957 
4, 399,491 | 2,665,722 | 756 553 | 5, 275,017 | 3, 541, 104 |11, 021, 018 
Socciieie heal —39.4 |......| —26.9 }.....-.-.-- AE Siaginie cs 











$654, 338 
4, 409 

21, 600 
4,010 
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6, W14 
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17, 780 
1, 435 
4, S47 
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South Central States 
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$18,500} $18,500] 10 13| $7,350 
34, 51,500 | 28 28 8, 465 
76,300| 147,700] 13 30} 20,305 
147,250 | 182050} 25| 42] asizs 
3, 800 ot waa <3 100 
12,350} 11,200| 5 7| 19,000 
1,250| 17,900| 1 7 942 
68,555} 57,425| 20 17| 168, 942 
89,755 | 39,587] 17 22| 106,036 
0 6,000} 0 4| 10,350 

261, 750 | 1,401,000} 87| 279| 724,025 
0 o| 0 0 5, 000 
253,150 | 365,000} 38 94] 51,750 
900 500} 20 26 830 
"2h, 960 a, 210 4 18| 47,454 
214, 630 746, 59 64 49, 920 
42,750| 76,300| 18 23 | 112, 300 
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$104, 450 
4? 309 
317, 317 
74, 945 
321, 415 

13, 250 
20), 200 

4(). 330 
1s1, 128 
107, 765 
25, 100 
1, 951, 870 
975 

525, 165 
2x3, 443 
104, 288 
842, 320 
680), 752 
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TABLE 3—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930—Contin 








Total construction 


















































New residential buildings New aoe angen (including altera- 
ngs tions and repairs) 
A ‘ Families pro- 
State and city Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
January | February — —" January | February | January | February 
Texas: } 
es Heese Lihat Nee | $60, 550 $58, 415 23 37 $60, 667 $30, 495 $445, 126 $132, 318 
Dalittivicnustiasd< 145, 350 198, 900 62 75 290, 935 228, 155 530, 580, 747 
Fort Worth....-.. 171, 966 186, 151 42 51 262, 617 509, 914 471, 114 752, 769 
Houston...------- 839, 660 940| 200| 224] 217,300] 350,932 288 | 1, 216, 282 
Port Arthur-_....-- 72, 894 71, 164 31 31 51, 725 13, 119 136, 856 106, 081 
San Antonio... ..-.- 179, 475 366, 335 98 117 506, 668 705, 845 732, 015 | 1, 129, 425 
NW 000. Si ch css 20, 267 44, 693 8 15 50, 5383 234 149, 384 149, 284 
Wichita Falls... - , 690 800 6 1 5, 000 1, 475 92, 381 13, 475 
Potehe osha 2, 934, 902 | 5, 066, 231 823 1, 241 | 2,929, 594 | 3,728,800 | 7, 232,388 | 9, 867, 403 
Per cent of change.--.-/.........-- - a ee eS "PRE Neonniinsows 4 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: 
i. ee $105, 530 $90, 575 48 38 $45, 253 $8,130 | $166, 633 $114, 130 
Pde ny 2 AS 71, 150 37, 100 14 13 46, 805 94, 340 126, 729 150, 380 
California: 
Alameda... ......- 17, 500 28, 500 4 7 1, 775 700 26, 670 42, 407 
Berkeley.......... 350 167, 850 11 54 58, 515 49, 830 434, 054 286, 131 
Freticceeiccuccka 26, 750 50, 700 8 1l 97, 915 61, 980 171, 142 128, 266 
Long Beach....... 309, 250 581, 850 104 248 355, 830 260, 615 708, 990 891, 945 
Los A ee 2, 073, 830 | 1, 933, 364 596 777 | 6, 176, 893 | 1, 020, 637 | 9, 115, 846 | 3, 897, 064 
er)” SS 208, 450 895, 450 52 294 157, 818 357, 187 458, 779 | 1, 308, 140 
Pasadena.........- 101, 925 102, 475 11 ll 79, 316 163, 784 237, 008 337, 254 
Sacramento....... 324, 700 78, 800 42 18 38, 570 37, 819 410, 542 141, 034 
San Diego........- 222, 950 271, 850 55 92 934 74, 445 360, 190 394, 790 
San Francisco....- 794, 450 822, 750 i89 216 418, 307 156, 225 | 1, 405, 856 [ 1, 129, 351 
Stockton... ....... 31, 300 14, 100 7 3 16, 315 157, 075 65, 032 182, 275 
Vallee. du ics. 0 9, 500 0 2 31, 145 7, 440 35, 532 21, 765 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs... 0 11, 200 0 4 100, 830 2, 870 104, 735 69, 991 
ai isin dk 85, 000 153, 800 7 30 420, 050 125, 700 605, 450 526, 500 
PUGMEE 6asSoiotices 2, 000 8, 500 1 3 7, 950 4, 285 38, 920 26, 802 
Montana: 
Bathe ciieidecane 0 2, 300 0 3 4, 200 1, 220 4, 200 3, 520 
o Great Falls........ 12, 500 29, 200 3 7 4, 215 214, 750 17, 065 258, 825 
regon: 
teh ee Beside ai 98, 800 250, 050 19 63 368, 880 245, 650 666, 570 625, 385 
Onde =. 0} 29,800; 0 9| 31,000 1,000} 32,500! 39,000 
w — Lake City.._. 41, 300 40, 800 y 13 52, 349 30, 335 110, 549 116, 285 
as n: 
RIE 7, 650 8, 000 3 3 1, 375 19, 700 13, 725 35, 080 
EVQEREE. bewcnsana- 13, 500 11, 500 7 7 37, 430 30, 685 203, 695 53, 555 
Seattle............ 1, 700, 425 | 1,158,400 | 164 360 455 615, 795 | 5, 248,975 | 2, 004, 350 
Spokane........... 56, 300 67, 15 20 3, 161 63, 380 80, 731 205, 875 
Tacoma...........|  . 9,000 216, 500 5 62 105, 955 | 1, 112, 410 139, 125 | 1, 360, 985 
Te eis 6, 710 | 7, 114 |1,374 | 2,368 076, 241 | 4, 917, 987 |20, 989, 243 (14, 441, 085 
Per cent of change_.... Sap Aen : ae 6 et, +72.3 ioe! SERS Ts ~ $08 4ow cceniec ce —31. 
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New Cooperative Housing Project of Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers 


P thtion ie: housing project has been undertaken by the Amal: a- 
mated Clothing Workers. The first attempt in this field by 
the union was made early in 1925, when it purchased a plot of ground 
in the Bronx (New York City). On this ground it erected apart- 
ments providing accommodations for 303 families. A second groiip 
of buildings was begun on land adjoining the first group, in January, 
1929, which will house 192 more families. The latest group, contain- 
ing 225 apartments, will be situated in the lower East Side of the 
o in the block bounded by Grand, Columbia, Broome, and Sheriff 
treets. 
' Two members of the State housing board purchased the land on 
which the buildings will stand, several months ago. This plot has 
been transferred to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which, 
through a subsidiary organization, the Amalgamated Dwellings 
(Inc.), will supervise the construction of modern apartment buildings 
for the occupancy of persons of moderate means. 

It is stated that the buildings will be equip with electric re- 
frigerators, incinerators, elevators, and ‘‘every other modern improve- 
ment.’”’ The buildings will occupy only 59 per cent of the ground 
space. 

= buildings being erected on the cooperative plan, each tenant 
will be required to make an investment of $500 per room, of which 
$150 per room must be forthcoming as a down payment. The other 
70 per cent of the investment can be borrowed from the Amalgamated 
Bank of New York, the sum so borrowed to be repayable in 10 years. 
At the end of that time the tenant will own his apartment, and will 
have to pay only the expenses of operation and upkeep. 

The monthly rental will be $12.50 per room. ‘This is more than 
was charged for the Amalgamated apartments in the Bronx, where 
the average rental per room per month was $11, but the union 
explains that this was necessary because of the higher cost of the land 
on which the new buildings will stand. 

It is reported that in connection with the apartment houses there 
will be a cooperative service corporation, through which the tenants 
will buy their supplies, similar to the one in operation in the Bronx 
apartments. ” 

A statement in the New York Times of January 20, 1930, by Jacob 
Billikopf, impartial chairman of the men’s clothing industry in the 
New York market, comments as follows on the project: 

The venture of the Amalgamated marks the first important step in the reclaim- 
ing of the lower East Side. The fact that this organization has received offers 
from an important financial institution to take care of the mortgage loans at 4 
comfortable rate bespeaks the soundness of the enterprise. It also suggests 
that other organizations may undertake similar projects if they are ready and 
as ably equipped with rial talent as the Amalgamated Clothin Workers’ 
organization has proved i to be. It is obvious that the building of a number 
of blocks on this basis on the lower East Side is likely to have a salutary effect 


upon the solution of the housing problem and upon living conditions in the 
neighborhood. 


1 Data are from The Advance, Feb. 14, 1930, and New York Times, issues of Jan. 7 and Jan. 20, 1930. 
2 For a detailed description, see Labor Review for August, 1928, p. 1, or Bulletin No. 465, Ch. VII. 
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STATE LABOR DEPARTMENTS 





Revenue Receipts of State Labor Departments 
By Epvwin E. Wirrr, Cuter Wisconsin LeGisutaTive REFERENCE LIBRARY 


TATE * sdapaog inate generally and State labor departments in 

particular are experiencing great difficulty in getting sufficient 
funds to discharge their functions efficiently. There is great need 
for increased appropriations to the labor departments, but under 
existing conditions legislatures are very reluctant to vote such in- 
creases from general revenues. This situation renders timely a survey 
of the special revenues which have been developed in the several 
States in the administration of their labor laws. 

While little attention appears to have been given this matter in 
any State, a great variety of fees and other departmental revenues 
are now in use. The nature of these special revenues, with data 
from State auditors’ reports upon the amounts collected, is set forth 
in Table 1, which, while not complete, gives a fairly accurate picture 
of the existing situation regarding special revenues of State labor 
departments, including in this term industrial accident boards. 


TABLE 1.—PRINCIPAL REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE LABOR DEPARTMENTS 


























State Year Nature of special revenues Yield 
Arkansas. ......... ig ee, TES ES Oa $14, 121 
Private employment agency licenses__........---.-.----------+.|-----..._- 
California .__....-.. 1927-28 | Premium tax on State compensation insurance fund__.---..... 173, 427 
Private employment agency licenses - --..........-.---...----- 25, 140 
i cna cndnonnnccnenkesanncansencie 8, 271 
Boiler EE ninisciadvnnaceshnnaenawedcondsapaaed 1, 448 
Fines and civil DC tibinhyica het kninemeses onednnsilnil 7, 296 
oie recnncncunecwsasceenacdes+eeen 3,315 
Colorado.........-| 1927-28 | Private wine ter in na LS ip nccierminsccnsannoceaene 4, 195 
PEE Ln nee 
Connecticut -.--..- 1926-27 | Private employment agency licemses-.---...................--- 1, 300 
I i es cnn endncevecddunesiens 927 
DeWNIRG., (2525. Bos stecccd ss —— tax - compensation insurance companies and self- |._...______ 
em 
GU cee ee PS Assessment 0: At of entre expenses of in of industrial accident commis- |__________ 
sion on insurance self-insured employers. 
ON ciitetiin cis 1 1926-28 | Payments in fatal cases without dependents aaa in alien de- 55, 188 
pendency cases under compensation act, to cover costs of 
Illinois 1926-27 pay te ee t li 
ach metating ae vate employment agency licenses --...........-.....-.-.--- 22, 325 
a Ee 1925-26 | Annual licenses of factories --............-.--------.--------.- 16, 382 
i ae oe cinnininccpamemennne scwenewseess~- 1,577 
Kentucky. .......- 1926-27 | Premium tax on compensation insurance carriers and self- 51, 516 
insured igs tog 
ies ec seepe fee RS CEERI: Assessment tire expenses of industrial accident board not 78, 393 
peer yest oo State fund to insurance companies and self- 
Vecpen Se dr Haake fond bonnie by fund.) 
Private employment ET SND Bh riciodincecaneddnncenc.s)esccube i 
. * for ‘hoe thaatrice! sal child Sere oe pe 385 
Massachusetts... ._ 1928 Reimbursement by insurance carriers for cost of impartial med- 21, 486 
ical permrcenay under compensation act. 
Boiler-inspection fees eapaconent of public safety) -...-...... 62, 324 
Michigan ._........ 1928 | Private employment agency licenses. .--_....-.......-.-.....- 6, 857 
caeckeaioraes REAL EEE A. Sisecsenedsetcavskshacsesens 320 
Public SN II us instigs epee on Set nsvtncostiio aig gh e-acksiaaalicch abel wt agile 
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TaBLE 1,—PRINCIPAL REVENUE ec Reed OF STATE LABOR DEPARTMEN’ 
on 








State Year Nature of special revenues Yie! 





Minnesota_-----.-_- 1927 Boiler-inspection and engineer’s license fees______............- $27. .78 

1928 Private employment agencies_-______...__....__.-_.--.._._-- 8050 
| ES Sere eS Ses: Annual factory registration fees..__......_............--- 2... 
Missouri... -..-- 1927 Factory-inspection fees 
Private employment agency licenses____.______._._._.______.- ae 
Reimbursement expenses of investigating applications for self- |____ 


ce. 
Montana........-- 1925-26 | Factory and mine inspection fees and boiler-inspection fees___- 2 
New Jersey.....--_- 1928-29 Soli and firemen’s licenses 


Private employment agency licenses---_._._.__..__._.._.._.___. 8,10 
Licenses for storage of explosives _-..........................-.. Rieko 
Lees ca oe Bs 
New York........- 1928 Assessment cost of g workmen’s compensation | 1, 292,\)2 
act on insurance carriers and self-insured employers. 
(Expenses of State fund borne by fund.) 
Boiler-i OSS Se rs 54, 04 


“) 


Lisenas Sue sense ot captentres i he ll otk nd Sha ait 6, 459 
vate em agency licenses_._._............_.._____- ‘aa 
Penalties for of child labor law RE OSS Ea ee ee Bot 
(Expenditures of State fund for safety work borne by fund, 
but not other expenses of fund.) 
IIR, ccccuiaincintints 1027-28 | Faotory-imepection 0s.................-.-----.-.--.----.-.---- 


Plumbers and eletrelans,Woomaes oo I 
ent co) on rne 
by State tune.) 

Boiler-inspection 


Wes os. 2 1928-29 | Premium tax on compensation insurance companies and self- 115, (4 
insured employers. 

West Virginia. _.../........... (All a a oy of workmen’s compensation department paid 
from State fund.) 

Wisconsin -.......- 1927-28 | Private employment agency licenses.___..................__... “09 
pment war taney ore — Tetendaknkhbdimamacwca a 6, 
Age certificates under child labor law_...__.........-......-... Hol 
? Transcripts in compensation cases___.............-.....-.....- 1, 324 














1 Biennium. 2 Estimated. 


Workmen’s Compensation Revenues 


Tue largest revenues in the administration of labor laws are derive! 
under the workmen’s compensation acts. Three States assess the 
entire administration expenses under their compensation acts upo!) 
the several compensation insurance carriers and self-insured e1)- 
ployers—Georgia and Maryland on a premium basis and New York 
in proportion to their respective compensation payments. Four 
States meet the expenses of their compensation departments by pre- 
mium taxes on the insurance carriers and the self-insured employers. 
the rate of which is 4 per cent in Delaware, 2 per cent in Kentucky. 
2% per cent in North Carolina, and 3% per cent in Virginia. A) 
eighth State—Idaho—supports its industrial accident board by re- 
quiring $1,000 to be paid into the administration fund in all fats’ 
cases in which there are no dependents and by taking for the sam: 
purpose 50 per cent of the compensation benefits in cases in whic!) 
the — are nonresident aliens. Besides these, five of th: 
seven States which have compulsory State funds require these fund- 
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to pay all expenses of their industrial accident departments—Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, and West Virginia. 

In several other States considerable revenues are derived under 
workmen’s compensation acts, although these are not sufficient to 
mect the entire costs of administration. All States which have com- 
petitive State funds make these funds bear the special costs which 
they occasion. New York, in addition, requires its State fund to pay 
its proportionate share of the general costs of administering the work- 
men’s compensation act, while California goes further and makes the 
State fund pay the same tax ——— State purposes which private 
insurance carriers must pay. assachusetts requires the insurance 
companies and self-insured employers to reimburse the industrial 
accident department for the cost of impartial medical examinations 
in cases in which these companies and employers are interested. 
Missouri taxes the cost of investigating applications for self-insurance 
upon the employers filing these applications, and a considerable num- 
ber of States derive some revenue from charges for certified copies of 
awards and transcripts of testimony. 

As a matter of principle there can be no question that the cost of 
administering workmen’s compensation acts 1s as much a part of the 
total cost of compensation as 1s the medical aid, the indemnity paid, 
and the overhead expenses of the insurance carriers. The plan fol- 
lowed in New York and other States of assessing the administration 
costs upon the insurance carriers and self-insured employers is logical, 
presents no insurmountable administrative difficulties, and yields 
large revenues. In determining whether other States should adopt 
this plan, however, consideration must be given to the taxes which 
these States now impose on compensation insurance companies. New 
York levies a 1 per cent premium tax on compensation insurance 
companies for general State purposes, while in most other States the 
rate of the general premium tax is 2 per cent or more. New York 
assesses $1,300,000 per year, in round numbers, upon the compensa- 
tion insurance companies and the self-insured employers to defray 
the expenses of administering the workmen’s compensation act; but, 
creat as is this sum, it yet is equivalent to a premium tax of less than 
two-thirds of 1 per cent. In New York, thus, the insurance com- 
panies are really paying a smaller total tax than in most other States; 
but this is probably not true of any of the other States which raise the 
revenues for administering their compensation acts by assessments or 
taxes upon the compensation insurance companies and the self-insured 
employers. . 

Krom the point of view of the labor departments, there is a distinct 
advantage in having a certain and productive source of income apart 
from general appropriations. Assessing the administration costs 
under compensation upon the insurance carriers and self-insured em- 
ployers or levying a special premium tax for this purpose affords such 
a source of income. Further, the State and the insurance companies 
stand to gain by such a plan of financing the compensation depart- 
ments, since it affords a method of making the self-insured em- 
ployers bear their fair share of the administration costs under the 
workmen’s compensation system. Theoretically it is possible to make - 
the self-insured employers pay the same taxes as compensation insur- 
ance companies, whether these taxes are devoted to a special or a 
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general purpose, but it is only in States which have adopted the 
principle that the cost of administering the compensation acts shculd 
be borne mt the employers subject to these laws that the self-insured 
employers have been compelled to pay anything toward meeting this 
cost. 

Factory-Inspection Fees 


Inp1aNA, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, and Oregon require 
employers to pay all, or at least a part, of the cost of factory 
inspection; an — has authorized its labor department to 
make such a charge, though the latter has never done so. Indiana, 
Mississippi, and Oregon require all factories to pay annual regisira- 
tion fees, graduated. in accordance with the size of the factory, 
Missouri and Montana charge a similar fee whenever factories are 
actually inspected. In none of these States are the revenues derived 
from this source very large, and there is little to commend such fees. 
The Indiana Industrial Board has recommended the repeal of the 
annual factory registration fee, and Washington in 1919 and Ten- 
nessee in 1923 repealed laws imposing such fees. None of the laws 
—s factory registration or inspection fees are recent enactments, 
and there is little likelihood of any expansion of this source of revenue 
for labor departments. 


Boiler-Inspection Fees 


A masorirTy of the States require all boilers to be inspected annually 
or semiannually. These inspections are most commonly made by the 
boiler-insurance companies, which file their inspection reports with 
the State department and in many States are required to secure 
licenses (“‘certificates of competency ’’) for all of their inspectors. 

Nearly all States which require boiler inspection also charge a fee 
for all (uninsured) boilers inspected by State inspectors. A few 
States, in addition, charge fees for boilers inspected iv the insurance 
companies and also make a charge for certificates of competency issued 
to insurance-company inspectors. The boiler-inspection fees charged 
in the several States are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—BOILER-INSPECTION FEES OF VARIOUS STATES 














State Fees and licenses 
Arkansas _..--.-...- $3 to $7.50. 
California... ....-- Externa! inspection, $2 to $5. 
Internal inspection, $3 to $15. 
Colorado _._.-....- § 
Connecticut -__..._- External inspection, $2.50. 
Maryland $5, = nts oer —. in f10H, P 
aryland._......-. ce wer in excess 0 Ihe 
Massachusetts __. .- 1D soak jenaction, $2. 
Internal $10. 
Cast-iron sectional 
Air-tank $3. 
Certificate of competency, $15. 
Minnesota._......- $3. 
Montana.......... Inspection of boilers in cities, $5. , 
Inspection of boilers and traction engines outside of cities, $10 for the first boiler, $5 
for each additional boiler. 
New Jersey.......- Annual State “ston expenses. 
year, $2 plus expe 
Boiler b inspector, $1 
New: York......... External inspection, $2 
Internal inspection, $5 
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TABLE 2.—BOILER-INSPECTION FEES OF VARIOUS STATES—Continued 








State Fees and licenses 





Ohio...-----------| External inspection, $2. 

Internal inspection, $5. 

Inspection during construction, $10. 

Annual certificate for operation of insured boiler, $1. 

Fee for examination for certificate to act as boiler inspector, $10. 

Pennsylvania.....- External inspection, $2.50. 

Internal inspection, $6.50. 

Annual certificates for operation of boiler, $1. 

Certificate of competency; Examination fee, $15; additional fee on passing examination, 
$10; annual renewal fee, $3. 

Rhode Island_..-.- Inspection boilers under 3 horsepower, $2.50. 

Inspection boilers of 3 horsepower or more, $5. 

Annual certificate for operation of boiler, $1. 








The receipts from boiler-inspection fees are quite considerable in a 
number of States, amounting to above $50,000 per year in Massa- 
chusetts and New York, above $40,000 in Ohio, and $25,000 in Minne- 
sota and Pennsylvania. In only a few States, however, are these fees 
sufficient to meet all expenses of the State boiler-inspection depart- 
ments or divisions. It is practically impossible to make the inspec- 
tion of uninsured boilers pay for itself, because these boilers are a 
scattered and are generally located in out-of-the-way places. Only 
where a system of Seana engineers is combined with boiler inspec- 
tion, as in Minnesota, New Jersey, and Ohio, or where a fee is charged 
for boilers inspected by the insurance companies, as in New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, 1s there any prospect of 
receipts equaling expenses. A charge of $1 per year for each inSured 
boiler, collected either from the insurance companies when they file 
their inspection reports with the State department er from the boiler 
owners, for an annual certificate or license to operate their boilers, is 
far more productive of revenue than even a $10 fee for the inspection of 
uninsured boilers. Such a charge would appear to be justified not 
only by its productiveness, but by the undoubted fact that it does cost 
the State something to follow up the inspections made by insurance 
companies. A material increase in the fees charged in most States 
for the inspection of uninsured boilers also seems warranted, and a 
charge may well be made for certificates of competency, although this 
will not yield much revenue. 


Other Inspection Fees 


ELEVATOR-INSPECTION fees are in vogue in three States. Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin collect fees of $3.50 and $2, respectively, for 
each elevator inspected by a State inspector. Pennsylvania charges 
$1 for each certificate of inspection issued after inspection by an 
insurance company and makes each insurance inspector pay $10 as 
an examination fee, $5 additional when he receives his certificate of 
competency, and $3 for the annual renewal of this certificate. 

Annual licenses for the storage of explosives are required in New 
—— York, and Ohio. The fees in all these States are grad- 
uated in accordance with the quantity of explosives stored, the _ 
minimum fee being $1 in New Jersey and Ohio and $5 in New York, 
with $25 as the maximum fee in all three States. 
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Annual license fees, designed to cover costs of inspection, ire 
charged dry-cleaning establishments in Wisconsin, bakeries jy 
Connecticut and New Jersey, and plumbers and electricians jy 
Oregon. These types of businesses are licensed also in many 0) \\0; 
States, but elsewhere are not under the jurisdiction of the labor ¢o- 
partments. 


Private Employment Agency Fees 
Or THE 40 States which have private employment agency laws, 
31 require State licenses and all of these States make an annuul 


charge for such licenses. These vary greatly in amount, as shown 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCY LICENSE FEES IN VARIOUS STATIS 











State Annual State license fee State Annual State license fi: 
Alabama... ---- $5,000 (emigrant agents). North Carolina} $100 to $500 (employ: nt 
Arkansas_-_---- $200. agencies). 

California---__- $10 to $100. $500 per county (emigrant ay: ::;) 
Colorado.---.--_- $10 to $50. RR cc tk cae $100. 
Connecticut.___| $25. Oklahoma._.--- $50. 
Georgia. --_.--_- $1,000 (emigrant agents). Oregon.__.-_--- $50 to $250. 
| ERIE $25 to $50. Pennsylvania __| $100 to $200. 
Indiana _---_-- $50. South Dakota_-| $10. 
POA coo cas $5 to $500. Tennessee_.____| $10 to $50. 
) i eepewenee $10 to $25. » ss Eaters $150 (employment agencies). 
Louisiana--.... $25 (regular offices). ‘ita $5,000 (emigrant ” are 

$500 (agents without offices). VIe....5 0% $25 (regular offices). 
) eee : $500 (agents without offices). 
Michigag- Soca to $200. $5,000 per county (emigrant 
Minnesota --..- $75 to $150. agents). 
-Missouri__--_.- $25 to $50. West Virginia_| $200 (employment agencies). 
Montana......_| $5. $5,000 (emigrant agents). 
Nebraska___._. $50. Wisconsin__._.. $25 to $150. 
Nevada---_..._. $50. Wyoming-_-__-_-- $10 to $25. 
New Jersey ---_-_| $25 to $100. 

















The range in the fees charged in many States is due to the practice 
of varying the fee with the kind of labor handled and the size of thie 
city in which the agency operates. The highest fees are invarial)ly 
charged the agencies located in the larger cities and generally tlie 
agencies specializing in the bathaeaeik. Gaede of work, such as the 
teaching and clerical employments, but there are some States in 
which the highest fees are collected from common labor agencies. 
The especially high fees charged in Southern States to emigrant 
agents who seek to take labor out of the State are, of course, intend «| 
to be prohibitive rather than revenue easeues. Elsewhere tlic 
private employment Py tk fees serve both the purpose of produciiy 
revenue and that of keeping down the number of such agenci:<. 
The latter motive appears to have become more pronounced 11 
recent years, as there is a distinct tendency toward an increase in fe:. 
_ More than a dozen States have increased their ary employme't 

agency fees within the last five years, many of them very material!\. 

Upon the adequacy of the present fees little statistical informati 
is obtainable, because only a few State labor departments h:\« 
separate private employment agency divisions. In Illinois, whi) 
has such a division, expenses slightly exceed revenues, but no ot!) 
State has anywhere near as large a staff sirccye gm oc 
work. Except for Illinois and perhaps some of the States havi'ig 
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verv low fees, itis probable that the total amounts collected exceed the 
costs of regulation. As noted, however, private employment agency 
fees may well serve not only a revenue but also a regulatory purpose, 
and even where the present fees are adequate to defray all expenses of 
regulation, an Increase in fees may be warranted to reduce the num- 
ber of such agencies and to improve their quality. 


Miscellaneous Revenues 


MicHi@An is the only State which has authorized the charging of 
fees by public employment offices. A 1927 act of this State permits 
the aa of an annual registration fee of $1 to each applicant for 
work, but the report of the auditor general for 1928 shows no receipts 
from thissource. At all events, this measure apparently was designed 
to weed out the loafers rather than to produce revenue. 

New Jersey and New York are the only States which make any 
charge for the examination and approval of building plans, although 
many other State labor departments carry on this work and it is 
customary for city building departments to collect such fees. New 
York, moreover, prescribes such a charge only for places of public 
assembly and collects practically nothing from this source, while 
New Jersey, which charges fees of $1 to $5 not only for building but 
also for ventilation plans, collects a little over $1,000 per year. 

The child-labor law has become a source of a small amount of rev- 
enue in two States—Maryland, which charges a fee for the issuance 
of theatrical permits, and Wisconsin, which makes employers pay 
for age certificates issued at their request to children above permit 
age. 

Fines and forfeitures assessed for violations of certain labor laws 
go to the State labor departments in California and Ohio, but in 
neither State constitute a very large source of revenue. 
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Hours and Earnings in the Furniture Industry, 1929 


STUDY has recently been made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics covering 44,870 wage earners in 312 representative plants 
manufacturing household furniture in 17 States. The study discloses 
the fact that in the autumn of 1929 the employees in this industry 
were working average full-time hours of 51.9 per week. The average 
hourly earnings were 49 cents and the average full-time earnings per 


week were $25.43. 
Scope of Survey 


THE pata presented cover a representative pay-roll period in the 
fall of the year 1929 (mainly October and i meaahar) and were 
copied by agents.of the Bureau of Labor Statistics directly from pay 
rolls or other records of the various companies. 

The 17 States covered in the survey are, according to the United 
States Census of Manufactures for 1927, the most important in num- 
ber of wage earners in the industry, employing 92.1 per cent of the 
total sconkae of wage earners in thes year. The 44,870 employees 
for which wage data were obtained in this 1929 study represent 26.1 
per cent of the total number employed in the 17 States in 1927 and 
24.1 per cent of the total in the United States in that year. 

The establishments taken in this survey were limited to those 
whose principal products were wooden household furniture, such as 
bedroom, dining-room, sitting-room, and parlor suites, library and 
hall pieces, tables, chairs, radio cabinets, and office furniture, such as 
desks, tables, chairs, etc. Data were not included from establish- 
ments whose principal products were metallic, reed, or fiber furniture, 
mattresses, bed springs, refrigerators, furniture for schools, churches, 
theaters, etc., or from establishments which make a specialty of 
expensive made-to-order articles. Data have not been included in 
this report for officials, office forces, foreman, power-house employees, 
watchmen, teamsters, or chauffeurs. 

Prior to 1915 data were obtained only for the principal productive 
occupations. In 1915 and in 1929, however, data were taken for all 
occupations found in each plant. 


Trend of Wages and Hours, 1910 to 1929 
TaBLe 1 gives summary figures showing average full-time hours 


per week, earnings hour and full-time earnings per week for eac! 
of the years for mhich there are comparable data, as well as index 
numbers therefor. Direct comparison can be made between the 
averages from 1910 to 1915 as between the A teabey for 1915 
and 1929. It is assumed that the gy 9g occupations fairly repre- 
sent the trend in wages and hours in the earlier period, and index 
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numbers have been computed from 1910 to 1929, making easy com- 
parison of both selected and ali occupations, one year with another. 

The index numbers for selected occupations (1910 to 1915) are 
simple percentages with the 1913 average as the base. Those for all 
occupations in 1929 were computed by increasing or decreasing the 
1915 index for selected occupations in proportion to the increase or 
decrease in the averages for all occupations as between 1915 and 
1929. 

The average full-time hours per week, all occupations combined, 
in 1915 were 57.4. In 1929 this average had dropped to 51.9, showin 
a decrease of 9.6 per cent, while average earnings per hour laecased 
from 21.4 cents in 1915 to 49 cents in 1929, an upward trend of 129 

er cent. The full-time earnings in 1915 were $12.24 compared with 
$25.43 in 1929, an increase of 107.8 per cent. The average full-time 
earnings per week do not show so large an increase ‘as the average 
earnings per hour,. chiefly because of the reduction in working hours. 
The early periods of the industry show only very moderate changes. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND mannan eee INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 TO 1929, BY 
A 






































Nam Index numbers (1913= 100) of— 
° Average Average 
Year er et | Nennet | tal-time | Average | full-time | 
lish- | ployees hours per hour | &@rmnings Full-time Earnings Full-time 
ments per week per week| hours r hour | &@#rnings 
per week | P® per week 
Selected occupations 
only: 
WB i ccltiicaabsniede 128 9, 398 58. 2 $0. 217 $12. 56 101. 4 98. 6 99. 8 
DO licen niin 199 13, 299 58. 4 . 216 12. 50 101.7 98. 2 99. 4 
EL REET 231 16, 390 58. 2 .214 12. 41 101. 4 97.3 98. 6 
SEE nea 232 16, 723 57.4 . 220 12. 58 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
S| SRA aCe clea 1 240 16, 691 57.1 . 227 12. 88 99. 5 103. 2 102. 4 
All occupations: 
AEE 1 240 25, 576 57.4 . 214 kf RR SE Ee es 
NOUR ttitnttiitiictin< 312 44, 870 51.9 . 490 25. 43 89. 9 236. 3 212.8 














_ 12 sets of averages are shown for this year—1 for selected occupations and 1 for all occupations in the 
industry. The 1910 to 1915 averages for selected occupations are comparable 1 year with another, as are 
those for all oceupations 1 year with another for 1915 and 1929. 


Hours and Earnings in Selected Occupations 


TaBLE 2 shows for 1915 and 1929 average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week, for males in six 
selected occupations of the industry. Average full-time hours per 
week in 1915 in these occupations ranged from 55.3 for upholsterers 
to 57.5 for machine hands, while in 1929 the range was from 48.6 for 
hand carvers to 52.5 for veneerers. 

The average earnings per hour in 1915 ranged from 21.8 cents for 
veneerers to 32.2 cents for hand carvers. In 1929 these two occupa- 
tions still represented the lowest and highest paid, respectively, but 
the range was from 45.4 cents to 95.6 cents. 

Average full-time earnings per week in 1915 ranged from $12.34 for 
veneerers to $17.73 for band carvers, and in 1929 from $23.84 to $46.46 
in the same occupations. 
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TaBLE 2,—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SIX SPECIFIED OCCUPATI: \3x 




















1915 AND 1929, BY SEX ™" 
Number Average Averag 
Number Average RSS 
Occupation and sex a of em- eee earnings _ me 
lings 
ments | Plo¥e®s | per week | Per hour | 72'S 
Assemblers and cabinetmakers, male: 
ah ee ce a a a ee 203 3, 767 57.1 $0. 235 $13. 38 
CCC ME ea SNR i On i ie Ln Sw ae mne 302 5, 735 52.1 . 560 18 
Carvers, hand, male 
Na a ha hcp essa Aida ws fats es ts 97 321 55.5 . 322 7.73 
DU ih hatte sk Sols a wecddaces Cosweeae 91 295 48.6 - 956 16. 46 
Carvers, machine, male: 
FS RAIS Bose 9 Ap apa Ea a OP SG 55 91 56. 6 . 286 if, 12 
DN eit I aint bane ac Sun roused Gnas 138 394 $1.1 . 765 4.09 
Machine hands, male: 
RE Ree ob inten Ulan ue eee t ak ow euuacae 232 5, 817 57.5 . 2238 2. 74 
Ne oon nbn tenner mit im Geepmmengiae 296 8, 567 52.4 - 512 26, 83 
Upholsterers, male: 
Mightiest _ ESE eR Re aL Ae a. Mek es 62 755 55.3 .312 12 
MI ee mannnnn enn n nnn no-one nnn e ene 151 2, 523 50. 1 . 724 6.27 
Veneerers, male: 
Te a a a lb ia ek ale ces ee 124 640 57.0 . 218 2 34 
DIE Basak coen eae Suns ace adoeeteusulek a 145 1, 165 52.5 . 454 84 











Table 3 shows for 1929 average full-time hours per week, earnings 
per hour, and full-time earnings per week, for males and femules 
separately, in each of 19 selected | occupations, in the group of “other 
employees,” and in all occupations combined. 

Average full-time hours per week of males in the various occupations 
ranged from 48.6 for hand carvers to 52.8 for craters and packers, «nd 
sprayers, and those of females ranged from 49.4 for sewers to 52.5 {or 
polishers and rubbers. The male employees averaged 52.1 and thie 
female employees 50.5 hours per week. The average for the indusiry 
as a whole was 51.9 hours. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged from 30.4 cents for 
helpers to 95.6 cents for hand carvers, and those of females from 2? 4 
cents for helpers to 47.5 cents for spring setters. The average for «! 
occupations combined was 49.9 cents for males and 34.5 cents for 
females. The average for the industry was 49 cents. 

Average full-time earnings | 3 week of males ranged from $15.93 
for helpers to $46.46 for hand carvers, and those of females ranged 
from $11.65 for helpers to $23.61 for spring setters. The average {ur 
all occupations combined was $26 for males and $17.42 for females. 
The ee average was $25.43. 

Average full-time hours per week of females exceeded those of males 


in four of the 15 occupations for which figures are shown for both 
sexes. In all of the 15 occupations the average earnings per hour 
and full-time a Pe week of males exceeded those of femalc«. 
The differences in the full-time earnings per week ranged from $1.14 
for spring setters to $16 for upholsterers. There are only 4 of the |) 
selected occupations in which no females are shown as working. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1928, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 









































Average Average 
Number | Number Average : 
Occupation and sex of estab-| of em- cctegand earnings ne 
lishments! ployees week | Per hour per week 
Assemblers and cabinetmakers: 
a wn ncelnedeasoaiondonts 302 5, 735 §2. 1 $0. 560 $29. 18 
Rl a eh paig cla ois Scenes i winem anivatiee | 13 54 50. 7 .317 16. 07 
Carvers, hand: 
hess cane g cas eescliccenccuneane 91 295 48.6 - 956 46, 46 
Carvers, machine: 
pT SSS Sa a a ee eA 138 394 51.1 . 765 39. 09 
Craters and packers: 
Wii oe ao oe se enn decncnecnctbaeben 288 1, 931 52.8 . 435 22. 97 
ei isn 2 <8 dic een ncactadiwees 34 132 50. 3 . 331 16. 65 
Cushion and pad makers: 
ne ecanmdnewantonneceewas 68 184 50. 0 . 571 28. 55 
| Re pes Seng Rec eonnempenatnet 17 57 50. 6 . 353 17. 86 
Cutters (upholstering materials) 
NE ER aah chin ncctdbicdesnenudehcgpanee 72 253 50. 0 . 647 32. 35 
Disk eitin ences saekennossbtenemn enn 42 135 50. 1 . 409 20, 49 
Finishers: 
Males. sitecsc sss Wisse we aaa auscueites oemeraes 297 3, 164 52.0 . 505 26. 26 
PON Sah ee cies cmabbbagunstndehec dunia 59 251 50. 5 . 371 18, 74 
Gluers, rough stock: 
Mele. osiithe cscs e cds shai rior a cnigae pitnalioind inhi 206 583 52. 5 . 460 24, 15 
Helpers (excluding apprentices) 
WA rth bs Sa oo nnn Sako we nee oder isin 288 3, 658 52. 4 . 304 15. 93 
POM IER ictus Ae Pawns ow Sk ee Ki pkecccake 30 153 52.0 . 224 | 11, 65 
Laborers: (479 
Wa. hea lineecnetbbnonhsbhnuescsuuus 281 2, 693 52, 2 . 378 | 19. 73 
Machine hands: . 
oe als oe Sindee Raine ete ew ape 296 8, 567 52. 4 | - 512 | 26. 83 
a oe oe tec ees 13 30 51.1 | . 293 | 14. 97 
Polishers and rubbers: 
MEM aienins = Siawa<a<5be Sits seamen | 247 1, 897 52.7 .507| 26.72 
Va lid vinden acs jess ieeis wane Sepey ! 14) 33 52. 5 . 300 | 15. 75 
Sanders, hand: 
IO es ees Sea eb le Kegueeusebe 249 2, 283 52.5 . 419 22. 00 
GS EE EGS, OO ee OO CE) Phat Oe 61); 653 51.6 . 268 13. 83 
pew ers: 
RE MERE Sith Sind x bhi in oe Man Sak ohio aee 19 40 49.3 . 670 33. 03 
POU as Bebe cS. oa sedbnt du cceweaw cs be 100 932 49.4 . 408 | 20. 16 
Sprayers: | 
We es SS hai so se 270 1, 155 52.8 . 527 27. 83 
PO iia bh ods ce ceontedes aes 10 22 52.0 . 386 20. 07 
Spring setters: 
ee ee a So 71 557 50. 0 . 507 25. 35 
i ons LAE OS ec ckenn 5 57 49. 7 . 475 23. 61 
Trimmers: 
DR ees oe RE ca heed. 215 991 52.2 . 506 26. 41 
Pi, Sock ih. ann cabiwciecinccdndnabons 18 89 50.9 .314 15. 98 
Upholsterers: 
ik, eg ea ew ee 151 2, 523 50. 1 . 724 36. 27 
2 SELES ES 13 49 50. 3 . 403 20. 27 
Veneerers | 
es ei ire ot a ; 145 1, 165 52.5 . 454 23. 84 
PO ie a oiisdictnin nies satianqussncvivapey 22 107 61.5 . 290 14, 94 
Other employees: 
(USS RE ORE TST pee ee ae eae eee 292 3, 844 51.6 . 516 26. 63 
IE se iu Ladwieccsenmen’s 53 204 50.3 . 343 17. 25 
All occupations: 
RE HRS Senet eae eae eee ea ERT 312 41, 912 §2. 1 . 499 26. 00 
dN, AE ona ccbowaneme 180 2, 958 50.5 . 345 | 17, 42 
mee ees G5 nbd. scot 312 44, 870 51.9 . 490 | 25. 43 











Hours and Earnings, by State and Sex 


TaBue 4 shows by sex and by State the average full-time hours per 
week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week for all of the 
wage earners covered in 1929. 

Vv full-time hours per week in 1929 ranged by States from 47 
to 56.9 for males, and from 45.4 to 55 for females in each of three 
States. The average for the industry ranged in the various States 
from 46.9 to 57 hours. 
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Average earnings per hour of males in 1929 ranged by States fiom 
29 cents to 64.6 cents; for females from 14.5 cents to 49.2 cents; ind 
for both sexes combined ranged from 28.9 cents to 62 cents. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males in 1929 rangec by 
States from $15.98 to $31.20; of females from $7.98 to $22.34; and for 
both sexes combined ranged from $15.92 to $30.07. 


TABLE 4.—-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS AND AVE \GE 
HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1929, BY SEX AND STATE 








——— 






































Average Avera 
Number |} Number Average UTaRe 
Sex and State of estab- | of em- Garey earnings ahem 
lishments} ployees week | Per hour nie weak 
Males 
EES ERE ESET SI UE Le aR er ee a 15 1, 606 47.0 $0. 599 $28, 15 
nts ie eat ge i ee 5 643 55.1 . 290 15, 98 
aR EEL el ee 30 4, 947 50. 0 . 608 30. 40 
a te a or Re ae 39 4, 701 52. 6 . 443 23, 30 
REET AE NRL ORT A iy aos aati a oe Op RIE 4 708 56. 9 - 453 25.78 
RE IER IT a Et ce ISS 12 763 51.1 . 516 26. 37 
TARAS TIRE Or rae eeeeec r 18 1, 904 48.3 . 646 31, 20 
EAR nnt Gossodien onuaaciikyigvireriendalitinuxeeiankue 23 5, 158 51.2 - 555 28. 42 
OS SRS BP Eee i eee 1 pa 13 642 51.9 477 24. 76 
ES eee eaaeer eee Sel eee 6 509 49.0 . 619 30. 33 
RIS a aa Rear Segara ae 55 6, 526 51.4 - 566 29. 09 
I a es ls a ae 17 3, 951 55. 0 . 333 18, 32 
ES a SERRE Se CRS a Be Gene pene ee apc tm Sa 24 2, 266 53. 6 . 493 26, 42 
SEERA RSPR ae aes SN ee eae eta he a mR 26 2, 978 53. 2 . 474 25, 22 
RIED SOIR: le ES: TEE RRS OME 4 716 54.4 . 348 18, 93 
RTE ER RIES EPG SNE MI OY TR Re 8 1, 351 55. 0 . 298 16, 39 
i id. cesdicdsiban > emacs ccuneieredscsibusna 13 2, 543 53.7 . 459 24. 65 
“ERRORS Sree ase SMO Haas aurea nec ee 312 41, 912 §2.1 . 499 26. 00 
Females 
TERT a RR Ui A OE OR ATE A BR 10 @ ( _ 4 i” 22. 34 
IN oa i acta cite Nina ahelidibia ibis ini hiabidakoacwsid 1 (‘) 
ALS RRS FER a © See 12 462 50.0 427 21.35 
AEE GP RSE IS TIER BGR IES ASR SHS SA 21 255 52.9 . 272 14, 39 
EE SE RLS! VS SE ae, eee 1 (*) (?) (') (‘) 
Tt. snd cuiciskie bancasbicecaecdbilicedeshed 9 71 50.0 . 387 19, 35 
EATERS TSI RSIS Men eie vere ae 15 201 47.7 . 356 16, 98 
EE IE REL RRR IE ieee Sane RE aneiae eae 17 563 51.4 . 340 17. 48 
ES ORR EEE IS A a ERE x 49 50.0 . 319 15. 95 
New Jersey......-..- setntnhdhdpiinntihdahewiicdesdensd 3 11 46, 2 . 404 18. 66 
SRR gf SERIE, Ea abiote I eee 32 326 48.8 . 389 18, 98 
I a sista ditaas dis celiiReiiiin o bitline ola. 5 54 55. 0 . 189 10. 40 
El a RES SS Se CaS a NE RE 14 184 49.8 . 374 18, 63 
SESE ERS TTR TESS a ee. 16 101 50.8 . 363 18. 44 
OER AE AICS ee a Ee 3 165 55. 0 . 161 8. 86 
ST aT Gin RM a ET RSE, Si 2 26 55. 0 . 145 7. 98 
. sis“ (ENE LIE Ce vale ee epee ll 333 50.0 315 15. 75 
ig ica chaikackudbeabited.ckvndkcbcccesubdas 180 2, 958 50. 5 . 345 17. 42 
Males and females 
SRP RSE i Sioa Re HEA re eee PR oe 15 1, 738 46.9 . 591 27.72 
eg sl tb encase Mp Soin alc hes liste cht do blaine 5 663 55.1 . 289 15, 92 
NS alike Ninn civics sis dian ac nak gd eanisuc wih seb dine 30 5, 409 50. 0 . 593 29. 65 
Bi sa SRR GR RING YES TETRA 39 4, 956 52.6 . 434 22. 83 
sn as ivtissatiep iets wniithaintddinknnhamiaplnkigibinad Xs oid 4 713 57.0 . 453 25. 82 
ii ennai deck aia Sane bin Winn ob ddMG ie, ci ab 12 834 51.90 . 505 25. 76 
I isch retin 0 aihenin nik Actisdieicstaaine siellinece eebvieiia 18 2, 105 48, 2 . 620 29, 88 
Naa tn hoe pea been s5din0s cdkandiscdeuciome 23 5, 721 51.2 . 535 27. 39 
a A 13 691 51.8 . 467 24. 19 
ID lait in asialing: ot.cauincihahe.<Sho-sencis Mbiecaaieus 6 520 48.9 . 615 30, 07 
a a ee 55 6, 852 51,2 . 558 
REE aR ERED AERO SOREN ETERS cee 17 4, 005 55.0 . 331 
Reece tees narrate =| iim) Si] i 
| RR AEN RR TA eS ORE maa : 
TD a Son cb ronibetendeidccbbnichabbaaddbenctecs 4 881 54.5 . 313 
PN ik cic ls ai i  ce a ie 8 1, 377 55.0 . 206 
I iiciacicctdisindatici. iblgstisetaiaaclisigdinsiibice stoi 13 2, 876 53.3 . 445 
MD ciiks cidecene chbuactinne Oca ditwsks wate 312 44, 870 51.9 . 490 
1 Data included in total. 
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Table 5 presents for each State 1929 average full-time hours per 
week, earnings hour, and full-time earnings per week of male em- 
ployees in six 0 the principal occupations of the industry. These 
male employees in the six shar & enone represent 49.4 per cent of the 
44,870 employees included in this study. 


TaBLE 5.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SIX SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 
* 1929, BY SEX AND STATE 


















































Num- | Num- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Num- | Num-| Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
ber ber jagefull-/ age jagefull-| ber ber efull-| age jage full- 
State of of time | earn- | time of of time | earn- | time 
estab- | em- hours | ings | earn- | estab- | em- hours | ings | earn- 
lish- ploy- per per jings A og lish- ploy- per per jings per 
ments ees week | hour | w ments ees week | hour | wee 
Assemblers and cabinetmakers, male Machine hands, male 
California...-------- 1 187 47.3 | $0. 652 | $30. 84 15 307 47.8 | $0.649 | $31.02 
Georgia. -..-.----=-- 5 72 55. 1 . 351 19. 34 5 158 55. 2 . 300 16. 56 
a TEESE: 30 580 50. 3 -692 | 34.81 30 933 50. 2 . 630 31. 63 
BeMeee. ...ckebescan 669 52.6 535 | 28.14 38 974 52.8 . 458 2A. 18 
Kentucky----------- 4 113 57.1 . 5383 | 30.43 4 114 56.3 . 450 25. 34 
Maryland..--------- 10 72 51.5 5383 | 27.45 9 105 51.9 . 509 26. 42 
Massachusetts. -..--- 15 321 48. 1 707 | 34.01 15 422 49. 0 . 587 28. 76 
Michigan. -.------.- 23 784 51.2 .608 | 31.13 23} 1,023 51.4 . 585 30. 07 
Missitl....ccinenas 13 101 51.9 -510 | 26.47 il 166 52.2 - 502 26. 20 
New Jersey --------- 6 99 49. 0 664 | 32.54 6 118 49.1 - 682 33. 49 
New York..-------- 55 904 51.8 -609 | 31.55 52 | 1,280 52.1 . 554 28. 86 
North Carolina. --.- 17 497 55. 0 . 387 | 21.29 17 781 55. 0 370 20. 35 
GARR les 202 22 278 53.7 546 | 29.32 22 489 54.1 . 502 27. 16 
Pennsylvania. --.---- 24 450 53. 2 .528 | 28.00 24 631 53.3 . 508 27. 08 
Tennessee....------- 4 87 54.3 -431 | 23.40 - 154 54.5 . 420 22. 89 
“eS 8 171 55. 0 338 | 18.59 8 291 55.0 . 335 18. 43 
Wisconsin......--.-- 13 350 53. 8 .494 | 26.58 13 62 53. 7 . 460 24. 70 
Toth. ia-iicken 302 | 5,735 52.1 -560 | 29.18 296 | 8, 567 52.4 . 512 26. 83 
Polishers and rubbers, male Sanders, hand, male 
California.......-..- 5 27 47.7 | $0. 778 | $37.11 10 97 47.7 | $0.506 | $24.14 
ER: Oe 5 20 55. 0 .347 | 19.00 5 37 55.0 . 243 13. 37 
ES RES ET Ee 27 158 50. 2 -607 | 30.47 26 218 50.5 . 583 29. 44 
TORT... cccadixnnine 32 160 53. 4 -455 | 24.30 31 291 52.3 - 372 19. 46 
Kentucky........... 3 60 57.9 -509 | 29.47 4 59 57.6 - 510 29. 38 
Maryland_.........- 5 16 53.1 460 | 24.43 3 9 54. 4 - 321 17. 46 
Massachusetts. ....- 13 58 47.0 721 | 33.89 8 35 49.1 . 533 26. 17 
Michigan. .......... 22 251 50.7 -560 | 28.39 21 255 51.1 . 439 22. 43 
MONE ue 9 22 52.2 504 | 26.31 17 51.7 - 364 18. 82 
New Jersey....-.--.. 3 37 49. 2 631 | 31.05 5 17 48.4 - 402 19. 46 
New York.......-.. 45 375 52. 6 -580 | 30.51 47 374 51.6 . 488 25. 18 
North Carolina_..... 13 227 55.0 -348 | 19.14 16 282 55.0 . 206 16. 28 
been Rtire AENE 17 94 53.9 -426 | 22.96 19 117 54.1 417 22. 56 
Pennsylvania....... 23 191 53.1 -500 | 26.55 23 255 53. 5 - 405 21. 67 
Tennessee........... 4 29 54.2 .348 | 18.86 4 50 53.7 . 286 15. 36 
Virgie. oo es 8 86 55.0 . 290 16. 45 8 94 55. 0 . 270 14. 85 
Wisconsin........... 13 86 54.9 . 503 27. 61 11 76 §2.8 . 426 22. 49 
Total. cos ck 247 | 1,897 52.7 . 507 | 26.72 249 | 2,283 52.5 . 419 22. 00 
ekacekameee 13 235 45.3 | $0. 735 | $33. 30 2 7 48.0 | $0.641 | $30.77 
Mappers eho 2 55 55.0 Ss 5 3 ees el Saoe Ee OES OSE 
RS ya fige ayoer 19 581 49.8 . 731 36. 40 18 115 50. 1 . 543 27. 20 
Ripe, Ieee oss 12 183 52.1 617 | 32.15 26 156 53. 1 - 420 22. 30 
a 3 24 55.0 . 390 21. 45 
SRE 9 178} 50.0] .744| 37.20 1} (4) (1) (1) (1) 
12 226 48. 8 864 | 42.16 3 6 45.3 - 910 41. 22 
ol aie ip inm ni 10 126 51.7 721 | 37.28 17 247 50.3 - 530 26. 66 
J SES LN 4 29 48.6 797 | 38.73 2 4 54.5 - 518 28. 23 
HE PED 4 24 48.4 ~876 | 42.40 2 13 49. 4 - 596 20. 44 
eer rer 26 410 48.8 P 40. 50 22 184 §2.1 . 493 25. 69 
Saar 7 79 55.0 494 | 27.17 9 133 55.0 -310 17. 05 
ose mbiabcdd a haie wal 12 193 51.8 .687 | 35. 50 9 54 5A. 2 - 440 23. 85 
wecnsee : on 51. 7 ‘ 651 He . a a 7 » i, 82 
i ARE ote Oe 3 6 4 0 20. 13 7 55. 0 -3ll 17. 11 
hee ln nr 8 98 4.2 574} 31.11 7 39 56.1 . 453 25. 41 
pee eee 161 | 2,623 50.1 ~724 | 36.27 145 | 1,165 62.5 . 454 23. 84 






































' Data included in total. 
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Customary Working Time 


TaBLe 6 presents by States the regular or customary. ful’ tim, 
hours per week and per day of the 312 establishments covered i) this 
1929 survey. Such full-time hours are the hours of operation «{ th, 
factory considered as a whole without regard to any overtime or <hor; 
time that may have been worked. In a few factories the full-time 
hours of a small part of the workers may vary from the prev iilinc 
hours of the factory. ‘ 

The full-time hours per week of the factories included in the tidy 
ranged \from 44 in 14 factories to 60.in 1 factory. The hours «{ 94 
or 30.1}per cent of the number studied, were 50 per week. In 41, o; 
26 per cent, the hours were 55 per week. 

he regular hours Monday to Friday ranged from 8 in 17 faciories 
to 10%; hours in 1 factory. Three factories did not operate on Satur. 
day. In the other factories the hours on Saturday ranged from 4 ip 
19 factories to 10 in 1 factory. There were 306 factories that had q 
shorter working-day on Saturday than on the other days of the week. 


TaBLE 6.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN EACH STATE AT EACH CLASs!FIEpD 
GROUP OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK AND PER DAY, 1929 
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Eso AALAKE aE 
ro) Ss = 
=e g SRE: ; Bl: 3 
= nm |O A|AiA laa alae ieee ele ie 
Na 8 4 Debi cBact kale ead + Me Me cake tee Ok 2 Lane Rb coleoccl.---| 4 
444%4___. 8 4h4 i oe EE SER EE ee Ree Aaa ete Se Fees Sok Gd See | 
aan 8 BRE. eae “Pee BREE “ae CASE RSS TR Se AME rs AOR Sek Ae Ge | 2 
$65: y 0 “AEN IEG AS ee BRR ES gE SAO CARRE |e a AR epee GRU I l 
47%4....| 8% ee ee ical A iiinhitink eens xébebsiteadhewsishe o-|- 
8% 434 wom Marae. Eevee SESE" EE Ac SAE SSE PORES, ek Se ae ee ee ee 7 
48_..... 8% Fir SB Hale Oe 1 , Be | Meme os ee 7 See f 
1 83% OR ROR SCANS The 2 SR SB AS Fp TIS i is So Se pee SR j 
ale 9 Be a eel Re oes it RO So: oS Aigoe: ee Se i 4 
4914___. 9 364... Se: AES eee Se Ee 1 Sake <> Ipeet! Sc, Ba 3 
9 5 o cobs ch BE A983 7111/17 (Ee, « Se es oe ee 4 
50 RY ERS Ca AE TAN AGT. Ue oak. RA ES Ot Re Se G8 ime ave 4 
_eTes Sie)... 64s A. 3k Mas” SORE Corea Ona SA. aii Sa) ee SS A l 
10 0 Se EE Bee See Se Sie Se PERE Pee Sees, TER So of Se 2 
8% 8% SSSR A SRE BS RC Sear aeeewe REESE OE Ee Eee A a Se } 
Bas. 365 9% [Ba Sen Gn Pie BOGS Re aS: SiReet a Sa ae SS SR Se a l 
9% Te eee ae Se SRE EER OT SS RS Shoe ite Si ES get TRS A l 
52 9% 5 etal betetedindt Utietdeeds teeta Geteaieieed beled Ce ee ee oo ee eee 1 mew eleowowe wen<]-- - l 
Ba aaany 9% i Rata acetates ct Genchh toile Boas® tae SoS tbe sia Te. BA SA I ] 
5234__..| 9% Bessa 31. Bho 2 bea. @H OT i L...| 1 19 
bess gplimness 2 ESE A, Re) A Myo aN Oe The Sere aren. RC ee oe SaEe BARS ao a 
oi | Eye SERS RD OTS, TES OG Mi, See, Bie Ect, DAG AON OS a a SE Be I i 
9 yee Seat, SET RR PS SS Rae as See Pe CRS S08 oo? Ba | 
- 9% oF SEER Ss T Uae Fy elon coe " sage es LN Ae i6 
ose 456 PS Oe SS OSS OO OS OOS SOS SCOf OS See oe Sef ee wooo 8 i. 1 mew elewm melo wm -)--- 9 
--- j--=-J-e--|---- --- +++ )+---|----|----]-->-]----|--2-)----]----]----]--- : 
eG 10 + Bop, BREE fees ae y ¢ ee on RG 17 11 8| 7 I 
55%... 10 ps ESS Cae SAE a BR, ion EP Fas RA CEE ee eee a: ae I 
5534_..- 10 “ oe 1 a 1 |. en Beh FS ENS See Ss a ae } 
eel Se SEAS O22 SRE ee | Ee AP DS CU RT A GAR = a SA 2 
oa oe : Sak SS Se ee See See ee eee a é 
» -_- - i= ee en eee i 
r° eee A ORE mE a RS Ss a: 1S 6 AER ha Sek? AL 
pea 10 A. SE RS ie RSE TS AG SR ee Oe Nie Beare eee Mp ae ] 2 
| ete AR 10 BS, SORE OVE sae at BOS ag RGR SRS Pao? Rat SAY SSS ae Sie I 
Total. | ce 15} 5|30}39| 4) 12/| 18/23/13} 6| 56117 | 24) 26) 4) 8) 13 12 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 

garding recent wage changes is presented below in two distinct 
croups: Part 1 relates to manufacturing establishments only, the data 
being reported direct to the bureau by the same establishments that 
report monthly figures regarding volume of employment; part 2 
presents data obtained from new trade agreements and other miscel- 
laneous sources. Although effort is made, it is not always possible 
to avoid duplication of data as between parts 1 and 2. 


Part 1. Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries, February, 1930 


SIxTEEN establishments in seven industries reported wage-rate in- 
creases during the month ending February 15, 1930. These increases 
averaged 5.3 per cent and affected 2,138 employees, or 42 per cent 
of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Twenty-five establishments in 12 industries reported wage-rate 
decreases during the same period. These decreases averaged 10 per 
cent and affected 8,814 employees, or 89 per cent of all employees in 
the establishments concerned. 


TABLE 1.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN JANUARY 15, 1930, AND FEB- 
RUARY 15, 1930 
























































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in‘ Employees affected 
wage rate 
Per cent of employees 
Industry ee | Number i seiheersetroen 
ot reporting Total | In estab- 
ow hg mie nl Range |Average| num- | lishments | In all 
Ag = ber | reporting | establish- 
8 Brin increase or| ments 
decrease in | reporting 
wage rates 
Increases 
Bekins | aT 2| 50100; 92] 113 u} @ 
Clothing, women’s___..___..._.| 227 1 5.0 | 5.0 141 85 1 
Structural ironwork. __......-- 174 1 12.0 12.0 50 24 (') 
Printing, book and job__..____ 387 7 3. 0-12.0 5.9 1, 130 51 1 
Printing, newspapers.._....._. 435 3| LO 5.6 4.0 444 18 (1) 
Fertil Jcctikneneceaks-~...-- 171 1 10.0 10. 0 186 18 (4) 
COMME scskiihiidean sens. 113 i 6.0; 6.0 74 100} () 
Decreases 
Confectionery. ...............- 297 1 20. 0 20. 0 40 100 (?) 
Cotton goods... 2.22.22... 470 3 10.0 10.0} 5,301 100 3 
Hosiery and knit goods......__ 338 2; 8.0-10.7 8.3 495 s4 1 
SU SR ai cdeeiie tines... 274 1 10. 0 10. 0 51 82 (1) 
Woolen and worsted goods.____ 184 2 | 10.0-15.5 11.2 241 100 (?) 
Lumber, sawmills. _.....___..- 626 5 | 10.0-25.0 12.1 395 85 (1) 
SS ea 422 1 10. +f 10.0 35 51 (1) 
Boots and shoes_.._........._- 302 1 10. 10.0 269 100 (1) 
Papel WRB e oc iech 191 1 2.4 2.4 66 100 (1) 
Prim and job... ____. 387 2) 6067 5.4 540 37 (1) 
Brick, and terra cotta... _. 628 2 15.0 15.0 85 100 (1) 
igars Sawn > = 208 4 10.0-11.0 10.0 | 1,296 66 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Part 2.—Wage Changes Reported by Trade Unions Since December, 1929 T 


Cuances reported in Table 2 cover approximately 23,000 worke:s, 
of which number 15,000 were in the building trades. The number of 
changes —— for any one of the industry groups shown was quite 
small for this period, the largest increase in any group being for tiie 
clothing workers in New tak City, where novelty and button 
workers received an increase of $10 per week. M 
N a 18,000 workers were reported as having adopted the 5-day 
week. 


1) 


TaBLE 2.—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, A\D 
LOCALITY, DECEMBER, 1929, TO MARCH, 1930 



































Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry, occupation, and locality Date of fs 
| Before After Before | After 
| echange change change | change 
Building trades: Per hour Per hour 
Carpenters, Fresno, Calif.................-.--- Jan. 6 $1. 0644 $1. 12% 40 
Painters, Chicago, ae AN i te Va RE Mar. 1 1. 6214 1.75 44 
All buil , Sonoma County, Calif....- Feb. 1 (4) (4) 44 
Clothing workers: Per week Per week 
Cloak and dress workers, Cleveland, Ohio_-_... Jan. 13 (4) (4) 44 
Novelty and button workers, New York City_| Jan. 20 $26. 00 $36. 00 44 
Praesens publishing: 
RGSS a a Se Coca te Jan. 1 47.00 48. 00 44 
ens Me. ee ae san * 
Compositors— 
Mount Morris, l.— 
EN I ion os. ce nenncmecncesa Feb. 9 47. 08 50. 16 44 
Se ae 50. 16 50. 00 44 
Tulsa, Okla., newspaper____._............. Feb. 1 f 5. 50 44 
Photo-engravers, San i asc ciakooncaes (4) 1) 55. 00 44 
Stereotypers— Per da Per day 
TD nts ncpcnncenasebacoonnne Mar. 1 $9. 25 $9. 5814 44 
REE SCT EIES ete ape area eR cere: 9. 25 9. 5844) 44 
Gull, Mobile & Northern R. R 
a MORAINE ht ae ae rene! Feb. 1 (1) 1.18 44 
IS hi eee Ss ee es Ae Nene (‘) 4, 36 44 
8 engineers: St. Louis, M J $ oi ens $1 ‘04 75 4) 
: St. SO ian icine nen aint an. 1 /$1. i 
Street moon workers: Los Angeles, Calif______._- See NSE (‘) (5 f 
Municipal Mg: omg 
Fire t— Per year Per year 
eid nn cmnduimtice deltipt ene Jan. 15 n $2, 580 > 
ee mee cml x 
es i ee 9 a > “Sie 
j ETS a SRR SR a ee ae ef 1, 896 i 
“4 SI sis sacra fincas nian a EE 1) 1, 884 1) 
4 i ititnitincnnasnencnciasman ao , Vee 4 
Chauffeurs, first grade___.............. RS 
a Chauffeurs, second grade..__.......... ae SS * 1, 680 } 
a | Chauffeurs, third grade..__...._..__..- Seances I 1, 560 t 
3 Horsemen, first grade.__..............- lacie 1) 1, 800 1) 
f Horsemen, second grade..__.........._. ae Se 1) 1, 680 1) 
P nee — ween neon ce eons — ene ) 1, 560 ) 
t Chie i hin ee ae , 2 400 
RS ERGO: MES 3 1, 920 i 
ee 0 iE CIRM Geeta wees 1 1, 860 1 
i en AER ae “etapa hoe | ¢ 
t Patroimen, first year. .-..............- et 
Patrolmen, second year_..............- Sy “See t ne : 
t Patrolmen, fourth years} | tl a0 | (i 
rf 1 Not reported. * 5-day week. 3 Increase. 4 Varies. + Increase of 3 per cent. 
: 
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T:BLE %—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY a as OCCUPATION, AND 






































LOCALITY, DECEMBER, 1928, TO MARCH, 1930—Continued 
= l 
Rate of wages | Hours per week 
: : Date of 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
change | Before After | Before| After 
change change | change | change 
Municipal workers—C ontinued. 

Houston, Tex.— Per month | Per month 
ee i ane baeceneben Jan. 1 $122. 50 $138. 00 $12 612 
iia trh a eich Sip om kiya ch aoa canine aks MD i ee 122. 50 140. 00 68 6g 

Madison, Wis., police officers. ...............-- ee ee (4) 3 5.00 69 69 

Per da Per day 

Minneapolis, Minn., common laborers--_--_-...-. i Ms $5. 00 $5. 50 48 44 

Seattle, Wash.— Per month | Per month 
BE GEE. ccc cnceccccccsensccsees ree Me 1) $290-$320 44 44 
iin eon nacnenncmyecncees ce ene 1) 360- 400 44 44 
Park guards, class F, grade 3. -.........---- ee ae $140-$160 160- 180 44 44 
Playground instructors, class F, grade 3. ._|...do_..-- 140- 160 180- 200 44 44 
Playground instructress, class F, grade 3.__|...do____- 115- 130 | 160- 180 44 44 
Playground instructors, senior class F, 

EISELE nT er eae = aoe 165- 190 210-225 44 44 
Playground instructress, senior class F, 

"EER SRT a me eee 165- 190 210- 225 44 44 
Park foremen, class F, 4-B...............-- stale iiciann 140- 160 180- 210 44 44 
Junior drawbridge tenders................- SIRS St 120- 130 130- 145 44 44 
SE I icccccccecccwcccesnceces aed 160- 170 160- 170 44 44 
Drawbridge tenders. -...........--..--..--- aay RS 145- 165 145- 175 44 44 
Leading drawbridge tenders. -_-.........--- NR Scion 160- 165 165- 185 44 44 
 iiibntedidnccnny a datnnnnnn ace eed Aides 145- 165 160- 180 44 44 
Photographers, engineering department-__-_|_..do__._- 150- 165 150- 175 44 44 
i dina sake mise aw onan a« pe eee 135- 155 160- 170 44 44 
Electrical appliance repairers --___-_..__._--_- et eee f 165- 185 44 44 
Illuminating specialist..................--- Say” ee 1) 200- 225 44 44 
Electrical meter men-.-............-..----- ce Were 150-185 185- 205 44 44 
Foreman, drawbridge tenders.._---_--.------ a ihDcaciies 180- 200 190- 225 44 44 
Chief harbor man engineer) _........- jp cise 170- 190 190- 200 44 44 
Foreman, street le diitnreln bie inis be ini seen area 185- 200 215- 235 a4 44 
Foreman, EERE el EE 190- 210 215- 235 44 44 
Foreman, one system................ — aw f 215- 235 44 44 
Foreman, underground wiring------------_- ci NS Sei 1) 215- 235 44 44 

t. superintendent of water. -_--____- oe EA 290- 340 360- 400 44 44 
Superintendent, building construction--_-_- Aves SEK 225- 270 280- 300 44 44 
Superintendent, equipment._.._._.___.__._|...do___-- 290- 340 350- 400 44 44 

ie bi ttebbnidhadevawbemnsaoe ns SEO ciinica (4) 140- 145 44 44 
Superintendent of transportation - --_----_- Se 250- 300 280- 360 44 44 
1 Not reported. 3 Increase. 6 Per day. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Manila, 1927 and 1928 


"Tae following data on wages and hours of labor are taken from 
the statistical bulletin of the Philippine Islands, 1928, issued by 
the Philippine Bureau of Commerce and Industry: 


AVERAGE WAGES OF LABORERS IN VARIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, CITY OF MANILA, 
1927 AND 1928! 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 




















1927 1928 
Establishment 
Perday | Permonth; Perday | Per month 
Aerated water, brewery and distillery: Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 

I 2. 48 120. 09 2. 88 133. 00 
Fen. Acduedah aios 2 15.00 1. 38 2 30. 00 
eS Kermit 55. 62 1. 52 74. 00 
ee nn naunetaccua 69 24. 00 . 90 25. 00... 
RR RS Sa Saige SemOREE STK 28. 00 
i E  ecéucbbe Yo 3 aes 
| a SENSE TS ae a Reese: Be Renae ear ee 








‘ Compiled from the annual reports of the Philippine Bureau of Labor. * Free food and lodging. 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF LABORERS IN VARIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, CITY OF MAN): al aN 
1927 AND 1928—Continued 
| 192'7 1928 
Establishment ) 
| Per day | Permonth!| Per day Per m. ith 
H ' | — 
Automobile repairing and carriage shops: | Pesos Pesos Pesos | Pes Dr 
ne es a 3. 23 142. 00 3.00 | 126, 00 y 
TIER ae 0 ears Sinan Renee cae 2. 22 60. 00 2.71 | 120, 00 
Re RS AES ie LT Le RASS ANE 2.18 93. 88 a rs 
I iia dais Sinchainien nada Ali obbth biol iokovrelisie dopetedeenis 2. 45 120. 00 2. 95 5. 00 
eg oie aie ss pitied nec ung cues aiela 2. 87 79. 71 2. 25 “1.00 
RAS ec Re rid ee pig epee sae 1. 20 65. 00 1. 50 | 0.00 
, aS TES aS be ene gee aie lee eyo os RF Bae Dpeteeees or ce ae 
SORES ECR EY ARS GN gS SOIC ENG Erith Be a aM Manmeaéesacce) 2 93 | 
FR ERR TS RE NEL Ee LO ERC Se gees: Sa tae 1. 27 
C a aca tet We Lis cee oes 2. 54 
Bakeries, confectioneries, and chocolate and coffee fac- | 
tories: 
a a ciel cd eh eB acn iininnsgbalaniin 21.61) 226.72 21.30 
SRS a Se aa car Oa OD WI miele ae oa | 2.91 | 223.7 21.25 
ite diptc anes suis -cnegsnncostonbesens 4.75 48.7 79 
Ty SA ST a a ea aioe er eats Mr OS? 2] 2 16. 40 | 21.00 
SLES SARE EIS Tae Le ROA Eh NASON ERED ALCORN, SRM a ee RINE 25. 00° | 2 2. 68 
ee eS ne ed 214. 00 | 2. 50 
ESSERE OF ala eee SME POO SME RES ale, Memun ny ae 21.00 
acct added oe nnn ad qithnndwatncibecanssadias 2 25. 67 | 21.08 
Sie SS SE SSE a eee see any are 21.60 2 20. 00 | 21.00 
Beds woes and furniture shops: 
SR ate Rarer nee ea 2.31 2 45. 36 | 2. 25 
Se a eo  edabiakie 1. 89 33. 40 | 1.67 
ne tsa OS Spain 1.49 
a ok cedisne we Sg CES ties Sere tie a: a 
a a i es aion & 3 Ree 3. 10 | 
ONS AAT Sener Ae piper a NMAE Ss wae cohen s ae 65. 00 Sa ee, ee 
RSE gs eRe Av av rome to SESS S es 
AE EES RSNA TS OSIRIS COMERS Sea: COMO OP 3 cei diel 21.50 
i 1. 66 22. 67 | 1. 73 
i | , ee SE ae yee i 2.31 | 
a i te 1. 34 2 30. 00 1.75 
Blacksmithing and horseshoeing: 
EEE EP 2 RO eR eae aD 1. 94 42. 27 2. 30 
a a ea a 4 06 Biss ces 1. 60 
Sa a le i emo abies deweelald 1. 75 
Brass works, tinsmithing, and welding shops | ee 
eid ents oR tren ne Reape he einige os aajs Wapa howe wsiead dnt dem abe ddan 1 
> SRE ESR Ree mEr tiara & | oe, 2. 42 
hat Witla bikinis ot sci akinign insywcwadiinaien O, WO hiusemcca- 4. 24 
Candle and nen Agere | 
IS I EER Rp Rien Rg 1. €5 mat. 
i a a 1. 50 98 OO p.....----- 
Cigar and cigarette factories 
Sd earns 1.17 | 
oS SS TE SP ee en ae ee £00 sig ee355)- 53) 1.00 
ete RS neta TS a a RR REE ea A & Exeetnbeniioge 1. 39 
Box PO aba ey os aa Sci 5S ge Ne es rma heh eK Sot cos bce hed arn SON we iia chsh . 93 
Stem Wiig ARB a white atid bck baie Sf erga een . 62 
it ng elich-nn nwitecn vintomhnbikahh toe 4. 00 129. 38 3. 03 
eth ea IEE SES CBS Bip Sean eae ets Se 3 eS ip + hh pee ORS: 1.00 
Tobacco cutters *__................... ae CRETE, ae 9 Sa ee 1.50 
ERIE SRR I Seo SPS RS ei a TF 1. 22 21. 68 1. 38 
RS a yg eee 1.10 
ES ERE LEEE LEO MT SIE SED OE RTE ARO ORERE . 68 
tr oe to apes adeibbadcedsttecdusceswacs 1.38 
i ag ceneed Ekabuonmaioned 1. 06 
Cold storage, ice cream, and ice plants 
CNN 2 cy sca naan =a anne :3 
I ee os . unation dodcdacuas des 1. 61 57.14 1. 98 
3 SERS EIERSES SSS iS ge ea pnd tubatdawcencdc ahs dlecclecokinbiccn 
Neen eee Ls a edanpabbaneddcuwse 1. 04 
isd untold itil as onine duiainiegipeth ceowewesdiaccbenminbeiswbaag 1.33 
ee ae eee reeeates sat i 
; pict baivtacentehewiend Riicstes Scetenadislsetincocckeabetossocused > 4 
: fish and vermicelli factories: im 
H i ae ceca roles Bdbn Ci lit hak cw snbitiadabincc aden cosabvcdemsshicas 21.00 
Cutters... eaecece Sabo woewoe eee ee ae eee ee ae ee ee ae eee 
iE 3 Free food and lodging. * Women only. 
i. 
Ke 
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4\ ERAGE WAGES OF LABORERS IN VARIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, CITY OF MANILA, 
: 1927 AND 1928—Continued 


























1927 1928 
Establishment 
Per day | Permonth; Perday | Per month 
Dried fish and vermicelli factories—C ontinued. Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
ne EEE ee SEE SS Seen a 2 27. 00 
BG ittiaieceraccecesdscectieesavaneonns 32 Sf SN 
REA ETN AE a ee ENE ree e 3 2 | ee 
CERNRG Ni natn. See Sos oo eee eke cee ae ee te yb fp ER pee 
POU A ido atk nc secon ccnaceccctawwnwe acticin Se eeu chins dea eevee tS ENF 
Tl ee i ee mab nimeneownan _%  f Sense 3. 06 63. 00 
Pipe ETE eg ee Ao a Sa 4 Ce ea BE Piccabseuecs 
CORED its none so scene iecnsscnendestlnewesnnessee oe LDR aevnieiniess 
Electrical workshops: 
Flea ie ocak ace acne askedweoe Lav winideomen 93. 00 2. 65 | 130. 00 
FN So lea wien nan sear ndostioniine Be fitcianetines SSS SNE Ee 
Pe Ee a ae 1. 50 | 33. OU 
Embroidery and millinery shops: 
Pe cee a 1. 12 17, 22 . 87 25. 00 
pam age a a a 1. 01 26. 29  h Ramee 
Cuties css < ee . 24. 67 . 96 33. 00 
Ribeeete. oo S552 l lk si Sulposs + bie aaa iba cial eoalaguaels SEIIEEE SEIS) EERIE II .73 31. 00 
5 REE Ra ES Me Ag eco pal 4: Si ae 1. 02 29. 00 
DOG Tn cp iis sires ap tea naka Sawn baw ene task cubis a bois Bing ee eke ce 1. 27 2 25 68 
FRG ee 4 5) Serene 1.02 24. 00 
Engineering and building construction: 
PO EGR NRL AS ee rae Oo Sara a 
MEG Bes ie ocd Uo cmakkcchis onacexccabskas 3 2 eae. _* 2 eae 
PGR STE ES ER ie at pn a ol 2 tee pean = | Soe 
Me ik ib teetntitemenap- sos Apne snnmneninen gases Lsiv Shuai elaaien saan tine ne fee 
Ti oases. 3.8 oko oe ee Oa _ ) Cae 
Pale ea iis hiicnnre wa cnw de ecco nunsns bo dubiskei eau. casseua: <i 
Gn ke SIO lc a a le he BS. ec chaecy _ |) SOR 
Electrical installers Sagat ps REECE ire EE CO AR tent toe a BRR a 93. 00 ht SR ear 
Garages and 
CR dh atin sein o smnwicninineintcn bocuiswadblydeanckibyswamoenes 2. 29 53. 00 
CoD oreo. ia ees a dS ik a i A A ANE |S Regine aa 1. 05 | 26. 00 
NN iia 0 eit nec uk i winusg hb dpi canisntemlacictulincbac hated gibntk oils mciaiine x males) 2.75 | 90. 00 
ett SRST RR aN A a tp a ee Ea ce TESS MONIES oleae 1. 00 | 23. 00 
Gas works: | } 
ET ELLIS er Uh GE is Mega Re Hea SRD eeu BIN Tes ee aia gt eRe TG RE ine 
F cee eel ee ae See 1.79 84. 00 |) i ke Aang 
1 A bie Sits a tecice casas mente caesenseves Hii eg cotedneate sive bi Ps Sra saeaalgiat mo Be Vaiiicaie sec 
Hat and umbrella making and repairing: 
Hat SE cic sda Lk ee ce we lets 2. 00 41.79 SRE 
A Sa ASU SER ali pa la pt eg ed aaa 1. 55 36. 20 1. 66 | 57. 00 
RU ee 1. 16 35. 64 95 | 22. 00 
Bigg res Bor ee ek ore ER Aikeanes ne, SG RSE SF aaron 
BS EERE Sage mea tbo cee 1. 42 19. 50 es ee Se 
Hemp pressing and rope factory: 
Pressers 7 CESS RR SR eee A a | Se ee Ri Baiieieshne! Acted ak. 
ka Se on ae a 25. 00 1. 35 | 28. 00 
RRS ARs RCS a 5 eee oS } See 
LP SERED ve eeee | 3 See Gages Me @ Rees 
ttit«‘ CR Pe a eh a Sina a I Liietecsiia ttn win 
Jewelry, silversmithing, and watch repairing: 
Rg a EI ERAS le Se Seen escee 1, 87 41. 47 2. 36 104. 00 
2. 25 ; 1, 85 | 94. 00 
1. 46 x 2. 04 | 83. 00 
4 4.08 | 125. 00 
| 
S| tehh earn 
BIEE Sycetmcekeniaitin: 
EID facesccite on 
i RIE 
oh ae Dee 
i alae ea a 
NRE a 
1,78 | (pade ci blip snes secs 
3. 30 | 2 50. 00 
eS sacar 
2 er 
We ME Swick eevdhads 
3. 09 200. 00 
Bee To hiiccwimeta 
LO cose 

















3 Women only. 
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» CITY OF MAN 1.4. 
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1927 1928 
Establishment 

Per day | Permonth; Perday | Pern nth 

Motor truck transportation: Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
ik ah lickin os nis etetgacab cceaesipes tees ipa eked aaaeislanaiieptceiniapemanmaubanlinaens 2. 00 13. 00 
th sn Sansa: Raia 1.17 27.0 
a iitntinnadiianinetocinenghtteaetekeonsordipemplabadivdiaenviahipen 2. 50 90. 00 
N a OSes eh peaapamaidaas: semcaReles ume) a i? — 

ews pu ng, printing, etc.: 

Binders he Sele tata 5 Ue TAC eee RO nes ele 1.01 37. 82 a ......... ner 
kM ELE ST ARRAN! API ER Ne, Sipe Seek LA, ike: 1,31 31.00 
EG RSS AO a le core png rene ae ap EHD ae 5. 45 166. 27 4. 83 150. 00 
ini heise nerkidginic dcadinmhasaibineen 2 2 ere 2. 04 145.00 
di ds rin ccna ane esa tbo deepineeelsboat 2. 05 53. 42 >) it ita 
in bins endl tiedtnin toeaonitenhern ior poesllnaeales maids diana abigail  » eh 
TE TE ET ee Soe HORM AI. TERA Ties 2. 62 74.00 

ia sa ieee hel emai aa cin ea ale etaauion a 2. 88 99. 67 3. 30 95.00 

T ESS I AIR SEL Se can ee oar 2. 26 71. 92 2. 55 98, 00 

RAREST EN AS 5 AG TR i RA he 3. 40 135. 83 2. 98 98, 00 
8 REE ES Se aR Ree ee eee 1.08 EE Buca soack cab 33, 00 
— plating, bicycle, typewriting, etc. repairing 
shops: 
Ma 2 ah lo Si xt tein he tea ary A 2. 49 70. 00 2. 92 108. 00 
ne rh. | P SeArereaer a lige | ia 
Oil and factories: 
RS RA TS eg SPS maa oe 2. 00 2 30. 00 a 
ER RSIS RSE ce a pe ER ane ~ |» ae 
AE, 8 GASSER SES SC nner neem ae she 50. 00 aa 
cis maimismnce a matse accu cine 26. 40 | ae 
Painting shops and photo studios: 
Cee ga es eines ee 73, 35 21.25 2 25.00 

SESE BES SOONERS RAR a eG 2. 00 65. 00 2. 36 5. 00 

ODES 7 nS LO REE SE Sia aaa eat oe cheats 11.50 kk Saaeaipais Asie, 64. 00 

Railway and eres transportation: me 

a se ale wan _ 2 SEES = 
Tee Tn eae tn kan win cts cen badsweone 1. 44 48, 00 
TS RRIESSEST ct REALE Sages er pen rane . © 2 Scie nearer - ) a 
Nee cate wean ey Ue 1. 84 82. 00 
Tee a on saps JP) 5, AN |» =i 
Neen eG binemeeane OO Riven vcsucsaned = t....-. 

0 6 SSA Rigg Se et a BS APG Oe GES! } 5, TREE eS =a 
AS MOTI BERS — ae : 
a new detwanwel 374 70. 00 2. 93 70. 00 
Oo een al calman dduihs ead te 6) ae 

Scul and marblé works 

ANE SSR, SSNS oC RE , SS SU SRNE: = * 

gp ee Ri aeialnn tainciekinciknbhhmigratewmiiimamnitnss ey Sees. a 
8 ppers, and other leather goods: 

Ca ee shcchinen malibintiadeey 2. 32 65. 68 1.96 66. 00 
8 TERIAL ESE SAN 2S a A EE 1. 98 28. J | a 
Nee eno a n'dbcatssahsheoe Mision wanapteccamais aicwelicetadpm dali 
Senanie selhaes a madiameml 1. 42 44.74 - > a 
ies nk. chats nemndndnaned BE Socneawaccces - | =a 

and wharfaging: 

EVs eS RE eee. OR ne ee RUTTER WOME RRREE: ea 220.00 
EEE IR ed ET SRS REM. Raa RaeE ini: 1 20. 00 
ctl nusindtauawoniniadeed 
EE a RR RE RR Se ATES SERN Beier rca 60. 00 

2 ad eg TRE g. TCE a op ti Ean aaTEER SR, SRE ENR ERc ee: AOE Re Ae =a 
ti caninikiadunocnataencemadedees>aaecnwen 1. 85 48. 30 1.70 49. 00 
SRE eA aaah a ee See ESO IEN 2.72 81. 52 2.31 89. 00 
aah nis bind ila enn secinkeeninigibiman ena caee he SRR: as 
ESET TS ae SMa Nay: as 
Tad a a eusaimenieid a 

Miscellaneous: 

aint nines ictie cine eeipiniecd got dabei anadibiclan-abcre dow aeninsagimiiaw oe aecnint as 
EEC RS naar ae eo IRR SA Rie canada PE tinne------ 
Teen ne es ace Bad okcn ueimsncthebewne a oaaaian 2 15, 00 
Musical instrument makers._...................... Dp Gidecsoccccievivesunsiell 41.00 
Rice a cata eupenal Ws ini cneaccd inns no -- < 

I rn ein niscumsposantvaitbedhiiciningsttinswccancacen a 

2 Free food and lodging. 3 Women only. * By the hour. 
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HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN THE CITY OF MANILA, 1927 AND 1928 


— | 

















. 1927 1928 
Industrial group 
Number Hours of Number | Number Hours of Number 
of estab- laher of of estab- labor | of 
lishments laborers jlishments| “®°°F | Jaborers 

Food and kindred products. .-.---.....-.--- 169} 7.5-12 2, 306 156 | 8. 5-10 2, 592 
Textiles and clothing............-...---.-- 435 8- 9 3, 782 809 8- 9 7, 566 
Metal, mechanical, and electrical__________ 265 8-14 4, 060 Al 9 2, 476 
Home construction and furniture making. 261 9 4, 454 127 9 3, 163 
Leather and allied products. _-___- * REAEAS 217 8- 9 1, 189 270 9 1,729 
Printing and allied industries... ......... 121 8- 9 2, 047 9 | 85-9 1, 900 
Liquor, beverages, and tobacco... __.._._. 52 9| 11,030 89| 85-9! 10,794 
Chemical and allied products __-.--......-- 59 9 371 42 9 1, 288 
Clay, stone, and glass oo eaten 10 9-10 173 16} 85-9 282 
Cars and and allied industries _ __ 50 9 5 013 80 9 1, 348 
Works of art8.....---.--..-.-----.--.----- 31 8.5- 9 232 42} 85-9 361 
Lumber and wood manufactures____--__-_- 87 9 1, 481 92 9-10 1, 324 
Transportation and communication---_._- 62 7. 5-15 4, 126 62 19 8, 781 
PO aS 440 | 85-13 2,919 237) 85-9 1, 216 

VOR idea ae insevecsiewcscssonsncs /& Nees 39, 183 RGR Binaccsdsnay 44, 820 























-_ 


1 Garages and stables, and fishing industries have no fixed hours. 


Salaries in Philippine Civil Service, 1924 to 1928 


id be table here presented gives the average salaries of the regular 
and permanent personnel in the Philippiie civil service :' 


SALARIES IN PHILIPPINE CIVIL SERVICE—REGULAR AND PERMANENT PER- 
SONNEL, 1924-1928 


[ Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 














Officers and employees Average salaries 
Year 

Americans | Filipinos Total Americans Filipinos 

Pesos Pesos 
BI RES Ore EO ae ME em 526 15, 212 15, 738 4, 166. 04 1, 250. 14 
ei acl a ee 506 16, 339 16, 845 4, 229. 22 1, 253. 56 
Ps os cabins c ous cance bo ecde 462 17, 756 18, 218 4, 338. 35 1, 270. 46 
i, POOR! BIE TE Es RES sk em OTE 484 19, 165 19, 649 4, 225. 96 1, 275. 54 
eR UV Skt Oe es a ee 404 19, 606 20, 100 4, 208. 25 1, 279. 20 




















Wage Increases and Employment Conditions in Brussels during 
1929 


AS SIDERABLE increase in hourly wages in Brussels and its 
(“AX vicinity took place during 1929, according to a report from Wil- 
liam C. Burdette, American consul at Brussels, dated January 18, 
1930. The largest amount of unemployment was registered in Feb- 
ruary and the smallest amount in May. In December there was little 
unemployment but there was also little competition for floating labor 
and less immigration of workmen, there being a minimum of German 
labor coming into the district, notwithstanding the unemployment in 
Gerta@ige. Phere was considerable shifting of employment during the 
year, however, and because of the general scarcity of workmen, if they 





! Philippine Islands. Department of Commerce and Communications. Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry. Statistical bulletin of the Phillippine Islands, 1928. Manila, 1929, p. 82. 
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left their employment in one place they readily found employme:  j) 
another. In view of the steadil increasing wage scale it is consid.:req 
that factory operators will be forced to replace human labor by ina. 
chinery to an extent not heretofore practiced. 

The following table shows the average minimum hourly wag: s jy 
various trades in the Brussels district in January and Decen jer. 
1929. The wages have been converted into United States curr ney 
on the basis of the exchange value of the Belgian franc. 


AVERAGE MINIMUM HOURLY WAGES IN VARIOUS TRADES IN THE BRUSSEL. })Js. 
TRICT IN JANUARY AND DECEMBER, 1929 


























j j 7 

Minimum hourly | | Minimum hourly 

wages paid | | wages paid ° 

Occupation Occupation cae ~ 

January,| Decem- |, January,| Decem- 

1929 ber, 1929 1929 = |ber, 1429 

pS REE RENE Ee $0. 15 Dt te Ne ia ihe ew nducwnnee $0. 13 $0. 16 
EEE Aegean ie spe 15 . 20 || Embroiderers, machine- -----.-- . 09 10 
eo oe one . 21 || Tailors, women’s_-.........-.-- ‘ 2 
I sg 2 ie es .14 mop Oe SS eee a 7) 
A pial i Reeder .12 55 aaa eae , 2 
SRST AP SS aaa eee - 12 my Se ee eee ae P 2 
Armature winders __-_--__-___-_-- . 06 . 10 || Painters, house_-_-__-___- rea peas ‘ 18 
iit ivctcbetiocaus -17 | RSE ‘ 7) 
Biscuit makers... ---........-.-- 12 ee | eee ee eee makes : |) 
ee RS ee ne Bees nar 15 . 18 || Carpenters - - -_- SeeTe Boss LS : 2B 
Chocolate makers. -_._._..._.._- 13 17 | A a AE RSE Ras , i 














Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1928 and 1929 


6 bey following statistics are taken from a report on wages and hours 
of labor in Canada, 1920 to 1929, published as a supplement to 
the January, 1930, issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa): 


TaBLe 1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF LAB®k IN 
CANADA, 1921 TO 1929 












































[1913= 100] 
Industry 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Bealieiee teeties to 170.5 | 162.5 | 166.4 | 169.7 | 170.4 | 172.1 | 179.3 197.5 
(REISER aaa Pesan epe 186.8 | 173.7 | 174.0 | 175.5 | 175.4 | 177.4 | 178.1 184.6 
Prinses tandes*.... so... 2... 193.3 | 192.3 | 188.9 | 191.9 | 192.8 | 193.3 | 105.0 202. 3 
st 5-3 Pe Oe Be ae 192.1 | 184.4 | 186.2 | 186.4 | 187.8 | 188.4 | 189.9 198. 6 
Steam ralway » EER arate pgs ee 195.9 | 184.4 | 186.4 | 186.4 | 186.4 | 186.4 | 198.4 204.3 
ss ae eg 208.3 | 197.8 | 197.8 | 192.4 | 167.6 | 167. 4 167.9 168.9 
Simple average. -_---.-....-..-...- 191.2 | 182.4 | 183.3 | 183.7 | 179.7 | 180.5 | 184.3 192.7 
Common factory labor’... ........... 190.6 | 183.0 | 181.7 | 183.2 | 186.3 | 187.3 | 187.7 187.8 
M RE Bae 189. 1 | 196.1 | 197.6 | 195.5 | 196.7 | 199.4 202.1 
Logging and saw pos Sea pees 152.6 | 158.7 | 170.4 | 183.1 | 178.7 | 180.8 | 182.8 185.6 
18 trades from 1921 to 1926, 9 for 1927 to 1929 
2 5 trades from 1921 to 1926, 4 for 1927 to 1929. 
i 1922, 6 from 1923 to 1929 
5 23 classes. 
6 12 classes. 


’ The number of samples has been increased each year since 1920. 


Table 2 shows the rates of wages paid and hours worked in various 
occupations in six Canadian cities. 
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TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PEFR WEEK IN VARIOUS OCCU- 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1928 AND 1929 





















































| | 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Occupation Hours Hours | Hours 
Wage rates per Wage rates per Wage rates | per 
week | week week 
Building trades | 
Bricklayers: Perhour | Per hour Per hour 
ne os irl epctaariovnt $1. 25 a4 $1. 40 44 | $A. 25 40 
1G oe eet nwdoowcsnan 1.30 44 1. 45 44 1. 35 40 
Ce 1. 00 44 1. 05 44 1.00 | 44 
oo ea 72S 100 44 10 44 100. | 44 
Electrical workers: + ab ie “ ~ a _ 
IGE cites wate enwsoses cca , > . | 
oo BS SER Nae 1.15 44 1.10 44 1. 12%) 44 
Painters: | 
1928 BO So nee $0. 75- . 80 44 85 «| . 90 44 
eae re SOT eas lage acetal . 80- . 90 44 . 90 44 .90 | 44 
Plasterers: 
rr an ee 1. 25 40 1.35 44 oe 40 
Oe os Cia an 1.32% 40 1. 35 44 ($1.25 -1.30 40 
Plumbers: 
Le 1.12% 44 1.12% 44 1.12%) 40-40 
pt SeERSERE Sipe a 7a a eg aceon oe 1, 25 44 1. 20 44 | 1.124%-1. 183% 44 
ee ca ee esac | 1.12% 44 1. 20 44 | 1.12% 40-44 
To EE Sr ae | 1.20 | 44 | 1. 25 44 | 1.12% 40-44 
Laborers: . 
"SEER ace | .40-.65 | 4460 $0.40 -.50 44-60 | .50 - .624 44 
1G as ae re eh -40-.65 | 4460 | .40 -.50 44-60 .50 - .62% 44 
Metal trades | 
Blacksmiths: 
RR SSE Gi ee ‘ .55-.65 | 44-50 | .60 -.80 £0 | .75 -.87% 44 
ON re as -6€0- .65 | 44-50 -6 - .80 50 | .75 — .87%4 44 
Boilermakers: | 
i i ae eR mas .0@- .75 | 4448 -60 -.7 50 .75 -.81% 44 
100 ae a . O- .75 44-48 60 -.7 5 .75 — .85 44 
Machinists: | 
IG eee m .50-.70 | 44-54 | .6€0 -—.74 50 75 -—.80 44 
1G ess Sk gpakke .55- .70 | 44-54 | .6€0 -.7 50 .75 -—.80 44 
Iron molders: j 
1G oe aes . 55- . 70 45-54 | .55 -—.75 44-50 .75 -—.81% 44 
a nes .60-.70 | 45-54 | .60 -.75 44-50; .75 -.81% 44 
Sheet-metal workers: a a io + aii 6 
i SES ass ame 3 
10D ge FS aes. | 1. 07 44 90 44 1.12% 44 
Street railways 
Cot and motormen: | se P ca pa “am oa 
to ee eae : 
: OU a Pic ois ncn cewek | 60 4% 3. 60 48 4, 63 45 
inemen 
ME ec kins nd .72- .78 44 . 9244) 44 . 97 44 
- PS SE ee i>, Jaea? 44 928s 44 . 97 44 
Shedmen 
Sha al eae 54- . 56 48 752 . 58 48 52 44-48 
a. oo Oe eae 54- . 56 44 . 51 . 59 44 . 52 44-48 
ag 2 3 65 44 62 48 70 44 
ae” SESS S ROA ah oer A SE . 55. . 6 . 
— oo oe ee . 55- . 65 44 . 61 44 . 70 44 
—— a 45- . 59 48 35 45 44 46 54 44 
yeh ee 45~ . 50 a) 4 +2 44| .50 -.59 44 
Printing trades 
Compositors, machine and 
hand news: Per week Per week Per week 
Wie oe a. $45. 50 4644 $46. 00 46 $48. 00 45 
pee SR 45. 50 4634| 46. 50 46 48. 00 45 
1 Maximum rates. 
? |-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hou: 
3 1-man car operators, cents extra per hour 
‘ 1-man car operators, 6 cents extra per hour. 
[881] 
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TABLE 2,—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS 00 4. 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1928 AND 1929—Continued 

















































































Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Occupation .| . Hours Hours Hours 
Wage rates per Wage rates per Wage rates per 
week week wee! 
Printing trades—Continued 
Compositors,. machine and 
hand, job: Per hour Per hour Per hou 
SE ERR aaa ae eer: $35. 20-$42. 00 44-48 $39. 60 44-48 $43. 50 
a i ER ae 35. 00- 42. 00 44-48 39. 60 44-48 45. 00 
Pressmen, news 
Mile nk cmon edpaee 44. 50 48 45. 00 48 48. 00 
ea cla ince Couiwareis 45. 00 48 45. 00 48 48. 00 
Pressmen, job 
ef 38. 00 48 39. 60 44-48 43. 50 
0 EE eee ee 38. 00 48 39. 60 44-48 45. 00 
Bookbinders: 
gees damon 36. 00 48 | $35. 20-42. 00 44-48 43. 50 
CRG AREER Man 36. 00 48 | 35. 20-42. 00 44-48 45. 00 
Bindery girls 
iia Seu nie nteee 16. 80 48 | 12.00-18.00 44-48 22. 00 
NEE nS 16. 80 48 | 12.00-18 00 44-48 23. 00 
Quebec Montreal Ottawa 
Occupation ~ a - 
ours ours ours 
Wage rates | nor week | Wee rates | nor week | Waee rates | ior wook 
Building trades 
Bricklayers Per hour Per hour Per hour 
Ng Niclas Suicknm ans man dibiom $0. 90 54 $1.12%) 44-50 $1. 20 
iia ptisinin nis twin 1.00 54 1,20 44-50 1, 25 
Carpenters 
Rid ailitn siti cine in rn oo $0.45 - .60| 54 -60 $0. 70- . 75 44-50 . 85 
MN igi iapicvewamaniine .50 -.60) 54 -60 .70- .85 44-50 . 90 
Electrical workers: 
Di tien din dw oneldeiice 45 -.6 54 . 65- . 75 44-4614 . 80 
ih laced caneids sabia -50 — .65 54 .70- . 80 44-461 . 80 
Painters: 
BERENS aegis ree .47 -.@ 54 -0- .7 44-4914 . 65 
a ORE See -50 -— .65 54 . 65- .80 44-4916 .70 
Plasterers: 
MG ihe cece cuon . 85 54 1. 00-1. 12% 44-4914 1. 00 
ERE iy Sepa Ane aa 1.00 54 1.15 44-4916 1.00 
Plumbers 
SR RES aa Re ae .45 —-.60| 54 -60 . 85 44 . 9 
EE aa SRS pee -50 - .65 | 54 -60 . 85 44 1.00 
Stonecutters 
CADE Re at -6€0 -.70| 48 -54 . 90 44 1.00 
I ees Sai inten scinin sailed oS -6€ - .80; 48 -60 . 90 44 1, 05 
Laborers: 
STEGER Ra pueeeanairee = -30 -.40| 3 -6O0 .30- .40 50-60 $0. 45- . 50 
(Se Ss An rer .30 - .45 | 54 -60 .35- .40 55-60 . 45- . 50 
Metal trades 
Blacksmiths 
cn cen caw cand -50 -.60| 530 -54 - 60- .70 44-58 - 55- . 65 
MA asia wiccc Scaelececs 50 -.00| 3 -64 - 60- .70 44-58 - 55 . 65 
MD icc tik indices enn gibt -40 = .55 4916 . 0- .80 47 -61- .75 
aha TESS gale lap ee -0 — .65 54 - 50- .85 47-58 - 65- .75 
Mii. oat aaa ee -4 -.55| 530 -54 .50- .75 44-58 . 55— . 65 
ME hoccncnssncesmawes -40 -.0| 3 -54 - 50- .80 44-58 - ®- .70 
Iron molders: 
SB URSTSESD SRNR) So Rami et pe . 38744—- . 57 60 - 60- .75 40-55 . 50- . 65 
} RRS RRL? SEE aap peas a -374%- . 57 60 . O- . 82 45-55 55 . 68 
Sheet-metal workers 
UE Dikkts pwitiindeccaanesad -45 -.0 54 . 75 50 87% 
Wi wtscdiwkicncigmacinace -50 — .66 ' §4 . 75 50 - 95 
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TABLE 2—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCOU- 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1928 AND 1920—Continued 



































Quebec Montreal Ottawa 
Occupation a” - as 
ours ours ours 
Wage rates per week Wage rates per week Wage rates per week 
Street railways 
Conductors and motormen: Per hour Per hour Per hour 
VO ia bichon caconecnes 2 $0. 4714 60 $0. 51 70 2 $0. 50 54 
(ONES Cckacépwtaennecen 1, 48 60 - ol 70 1.50 54 
Linemen: 
Pe Ba Int OR a ate a a $. 4414-. 4914 6614 51 60 50 54 
i mene -45 -.50 6644 . 51 60 . 50 54 
Shed men 
WS iia sacs tse cess .383 -— .574%4| 4914-70 $0. 31- . 52 63-70 $0. 39- . 51 54 
Ve i onaecneanns 34 -—-.60 | 49 -70 3l- . 53 63-70 - 30 . 51 54 
Electricians: 
VO i caconnennnensc 474% -. 5244 49 .51- . 57 50 . 55 54 
al i ai tctsccccnane 48 -.54 4 . 51- . 57 50 . 55 54 
Trackmen and laborers: 
WO iii eredcasnnencess 35 60 35 60 44- .48 54 
1929. Oe EE EE DD Del . 35 60 . 38 60 . 44- . 48 54 
Printing trades 
Compositors, machine and 
a news: Per week Per week Per week 
Ree Se ESS Sa ee $29. 00 48 . 00-$42. 00 48 $43. 00 4614 
Oe ie en dccae ee 31. 00 48 | 38.00- 43.00 48 44.00 4614 
Compositors, machine and 
hand, job: 
1 eis cee cocel en 29. 00 48 36. 00-42. 00 44-48 | 35. 00-40. 00 44-48 
FOR htt nttninncnsaec 31. 00 48 36. 00-42. 00 44-48 | 35. 00-40. 00 44-48 
Pressmen, news 
RA oe ae 30. 00 48 37. 00 4 42. 00 48 
WR ait reindieienons $2. 00 48 38. 00 48 43. 00 48 
Pressmen, job 
UR ec desincksonn 24. 00-35. 00 48 36. 00 48 | 35. 00-40. 00 44-48 
IR ied cncnaveusnions 29. 00-35. 00 48 36. 00 48 | 365. 00-40. 00 44-48 
Bookbinders: 
TOWN ota ccucacdencaon- 26. 50-32. 00 48 33. 75 48 34. 00 48 
pov SaaS eas 27. 00-35. 00 48 33. 75 48 34. 00 48 
Bindery girls 
EG ibatiendncudencacs 8. 00-15. 00 48 15. 00 48 13. 50 4s 
ier tic cnteeaciewwitcdie 9. 00-15, 00 48 15. 00 4x 13. 50 43 
1 Maximum rates. ? 1-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour. 


Rates of wages paid to certain grours of railroad employees are 
shown in Table 3: 


TaBLE 3.—RATES OF WAGES OF CANADIAN STEAM-RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 1927 TO 
1928 AND 1929 

















Train service (cents per Engine service (cents 
mile) per mile) 
Occupation Occupation 
1927-28 1929 1927-28 1929 
Conductors: Locomotive engineers: 
OE SRE RR 4.47 | 4 47-4.72 Passenger .............| 6. 16-7. 16 6. 16-7. 16 
Freight, through _..... 6.16 | 6, 16-6. 25 t.......-.......| 684-876 | 6.84-8.76 
Freight, way.......... 6.68 | 6.68-7.11 || Locomotive firemen: 
Brakemen: Passenger ............-. 4.56-5.76 | 4.56-5.76 
See 3.13 | 3.13-3.18 Freight...............| 5.00-6.51| 5.00-6.51 
Freight, through... _. 4.841 4.84491 
Freight, way_....... ‘i 5.241 5.24-5.31 
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Wages in Florence, Italy 


OSEPH Emerson Haven, American consul at Florence, Italy, ha; 
furnished the bureau with the following table of wages per how 
in that city during the months of June and December, 1928 and 
1929. 
WAGES PER HOUR IN FLORENCE, ITALY, 1928 AND 1920 


[Conversions into U. 8S. currency on basis of lira=5.3 cents] 

















—= 
1928 1929 
June December June December 
Trade cll 
U.8 U.8 
Lire| cur- | Lire| cur- | Lire | U:S:cUr | pire | U.S cur 
rency rency cy 

Head masons__.............- 3.50 | $0. 186 | 3.50 | $0. 186 3.70 $0. 196 3.70 $0. 196 
B rr REELS: 3. 20 . 170 | 3.20 .170 2. 90 - 154 2. 90 14 
i taal 3. 05 - 162 | 3.05 - 162 2. 80 . 148 2. 80 . 148 
wen worme@s................ 3. 00 - 159 | 3.00 . 159 2. 80 - 148 2. 80 . 148 
Sawmill workers _..........- 3. 05 - 162 | 3.065 . 162 2. 55 - 135 2. 55 . 135 
ae 3. 50 - 186 | 3.00 . 159 2. 95 - 156 2. 95 156 
SRS eh ES’ 2. 50 ~ 133 | 2.°0 . 133 2. 80 - 148 2. 80 . 148 
Cement workers ____.......-| 3.20 7 ROR on 3. 00 . 159 3. 00 . 159 
Tn 2. 50 133 | 2.50 133 | 1. 60-2. 00 085-. 106 | 1. 60-2. 00 085-. 16 

U hand labor 
OO 2.30 122 | 2.30 122 2. 05 - 109 2. 05 10 
nee TS ib? 1 | ee oe 
——-—e<ae eee ean - - . 7 ad 7 . O80 
Patubens deat voaaiainors 5 aaccia 3. 00 . 159 | 3.00 . 159 2.70 143 3. 00 . 159 
nn if aig ea 3. 50 - 186 | 3.50 - 186 3. 50 - 186 3. 50 . 186 
alae paaicaney 350} 1186/3878| Sie] &t0 ; aa 
8 mary sae eeee . * ° . _ 1% 
, Stationary_.......- 3. 50 - 186 | 3.50 - 186 3. 20 170 3. 20 170 
Te. AY i RE 2. 50 . 133 | 2.50 . 133 2. 50 - 133 2. 50 . 1383 
Motor-truck drivers__......- 3. 35 -178 | 3.35 178 3. 35 178 3.35 178 





























Wages in Specified Industries in Japan, 1927 and 1928 


6 fp average daily wages of a workers in various industries 
for the years 1922 to 1928, inclusive, are reported in the Financial 
and Economic Annual of Japan, 1929 (Tokyo). The following table 
gives these statistics for 1927 and 1928. 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN JAPAN, 1927 AND 1928 


























(Con versions into U. 8. currency on basis of average pea rate of yen=in 1927, 47.4 cents; in 1928, 46.4 . 
iS cents 
IT = 
d Daily wage 
Occupation 1927 1928 
U.S. cur- U. 8. cur- 
. Yen rency Yen rency 
5 agpeie | 
Textile industry: 
SI rdanbasescccn ca ccceccccacscunsod 0. 93 $0. 44 0. 92 $0. 43 
Cotton spinners, female....................-.-....- 1.15 05 1.13 . 52 
3 ee nn ek cece cw . 90 . 43 . 86 . 40 
Cotton weavers, machine, female_____........_____- 1. 01 . 48 1. 01 47 
Silk weavers, hand, female............_....________ 1.11 . 53 1.12 . 52 
Hosiery knitters, gE ea eae aaeman eRe 1.70 . 81 1. 68 -78 
Hosiery knitters, ERE i IRE rants Aone Oe . 86 41 . 83 .39 
- Metal industry: 
: SEE SA Re ee ee 2. 36 1.12 | 2.39 1.11 
6 a com pncawnamamm 2. 32 1. 10 | 2. 40 1.11 
A aE 2. 29 1. 09 2. 30 1.07 
8 Wooden-patternmakers.............___.....__...._- 2. 43 1.15 2. 43 1.13 
‘ Stone, glass, and clay products: 
5 ne nd ee eee dee ou 2. 02 . 96 2. 06 96 
14 AEE AARNE aS ae 2. 07 . 98 2. 06 .96 
8 Ce pauuennunienns 2. 07 . 98 1.99 . 92 
4 RR Se RT aCe ater: 1. 85 . 88 1.77 82 
6 ee 1. 94 - 92 1. 92 . 89 
% Chemical industry: 
SELLE 1.38 . 65 | 1.44 . 67 
I Mature, @itaele.... . 65 31 | . 67 31 
“ _ A AE 1.91 91 | 1. 89 88 
0 Paper industry: 
6 Mane ee pepenete paper... ...................... 1, 50 Be | 1. 56 at 
3 I nn 1. 65 - 78 1.71 .79 
: Leather industry: Leather makers.._______-_-_-.--__--| 2. 12 1.00 2.19 1. 02 
3 Food industry: 
I es 1.78 . 84 1, 84 . 85 
8 Se ee 1. 99 - 94 1. 96 -91 
‘a Soy-aqeewery WOTrkere...................-. 2-1. 1, 84 . 87 1.83 85 
Sue Wormers... ..... 1. 98 . 94 1. 97 -91 
EES CE SR auger ta 1. 56 .74 1. 56 oun 
oo SEIS Sg a ee 1.78 . 84 1,80 . 84 
Ww “—- -apparel industry: 
ors (for European dress)..___.._.___..._..--.-.. 2. 40 1.14 2. 50 1.16 
sheen SiR IE la ae aia Ra i Wlapaeeeetce 2. 29 1. 09 2.31 1. 07 
5 Rn een 1. 82 . 86 1, 80 .&4 
Building industry: 
SEE GEST IEA i Sa le Oi ai a a 2. 90 1. 37 2. 84 1. 32 
2 as 3.17 1. 50 3.13 1. 45 
“ ee Stee 3.41 1. 62 3.31 1. 54 
Sa nS 3. 25 1. 54 3. 16 1. 47 
Se eg ee ae 3. 38 1. 60 3. 33 1. 55 
es a 2.78 1,32 2. 80 1. 30 
Woodwork indus 
EERE EE Na RR Oa ET ce BE a 2.31 1. 09 2. 29 1. 06 
yo a a el ea ue Te 2. 38 1.13 2. 37 1.10 
TS RA Ne SLE RS Ie 2. 01 . 95 2. 08 -97 
SERA aR RE PS See er ie 1.78 . 84 1. 59 74 
Mati SR SA Rae ener Vie Same ey 2. 59 1, 23 2. 59 1. 20 
ss industry: 
A Se de ese) 2. 29 1. 09 2. 36 1.10 
Book SR ela RS a EH 2. 07 . 98 2. 07 - 96 
Day laborers: 
stereueret (SESSLER Sees aa Re REC EN aE TOD eG EO 2. 37 1.12 2. 39 1.11 
ERS TECTED ree 1. 98 . 94 1. 98 -92 
_ RRR Rae Rei ER ET 1.07 51 1. 05 .49 
Ln St SRR ReEG 1. 66 .79 1.76 82 
Domestic service: 
I 1 16. 34 17.75 1 16. 59 17.70 
RE I a RT 1 12, 47 1§.91 1 12. 60 15, 85 

















1 Monthly contract. 





101964 °—30——12 - [885] 
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Increase in Coal Miners’ Wages in the Territory of the Saar in 
1929 


REPORT from James D. Child, American vice consul at Str.s- 

bourg, France, dated January 25, 1930, gives the following dita 

as to the average arg! wages of coal miners in the Territory of ihe 
Saar in January and December, 1929: 





AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF COAL MINERS IN THE SAAR IN JANUARY AN!) 
DECEMBER, 1929 




















[Conversions into U. S. currency on basis of franc=3.93 cents] cen 

= T 

Average daily wages in— rep 

aa tot 

Class January, 1929 December, 1929 it. 

™ sun 
U. 8. cur- U. S. cur- 

Francs rency Francs rency 

II ink ck cca mh emabendadmeinie 32. 86 $1. 29 36. 58 $1. 44 = 
iia 2s slaltsinansh oi dielmiye aes tein Agee whe caarescte 31. 21 1.23 34. 76 1.37 
Bi Ee ee 37. 20 1. 46 41.40 4 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for February, 1930 


MPLOYMENT decreased 0.1 per cent in February, 1930, as 
compared with January, and pay-roll totals increased 2.9 per 
cent, according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both January and February, together 
with the per cent of change in February, are shown in the following 
summary: 


ISUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND het ans TOTALS, FEBRUARY AND JANUARY, 
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Employment Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- Per Per 
Industrial group lish- cent of cent of 
ments | January, | February,|change| January, February, | change 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
1, Manufacturing--_.......- 12,619 | 3,227,517 | 3,238,024 |1+6.1 | $82, 869, 671 702 | 143.5 
2. BOR oc. cnccese 1, 326, 329,942 | +1.5 8, 826, 257 ar tt +61 
Antik ono -e 152 104, 629 109, 535 +4.7 3, 368, 342 3, 866, 507 +14.8 
Bituminous__.....-...- 1, 300 220, 579 220,407 | —0.1 5, 457, 915 5, 494, 266 +0.7 
3. Metallif. mining.__. 355 58, 792 57,062 | —3.6 1, 743, 731 1, 740, 077 —0,2 
4. Quarrying and nonme- 
tallie m ath a men 638 30, 346 30, 405 .2 728, 051 743, 862 +2,2 
5. Public utilitfes........... 9, 633 711, 176 701,136 | —1.4 | 21,297,708 | 20,946,554 —1.6 
Ey) ies 8, 652 304, 972 292,990 | —3.9 7, 785, 422 7, 638, 128 —3.2 
Wholesale.............- 2, 067 66, 846 65, 821 —15 2, 077, 293 2, 041, 940 —17 
Res cde bites ean 6, 585 238, 126 227, 169 —4.6 5, 708, 129 5, 496, 188 —3.7 
A Geis eee 1, 754 149, 983 151,866 | +1.3 | *2,536,342 | 22,616, 016 +3,1 
& Canning and preserving. 412 18, 923 18,746 | —0.9 369, 758 378, 720 +2.4 
TOO a kcthntde oceans 35,615 | 4,827,916 | 4,821,771 | —O.1 | 126,156,941 | 129, 872, 832 +2,9 
} 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New Eng faa... ss~. 2, 348 454, 768 452, 242 —0.6 | $11, 199, 588 | $11, 161, 646 —0.3 
Middle Atlantic #__........__- 6, 196 | 1, 397, 078 | 1, 301, 146 —0.4 39, 513, 041 40. 035, 919 +13 
East North Central §.._...__. 8, 1, 422, 582 | 1, 431, 177 +0.6 | 38,879,858 | 41, 805, 903 +7.5 
West North Central ¢......___ 4, 058 312, 302 312, 609 +0. 1 7, 864, 827 8, 001, 394 +17 
South Atlantie 7............_. 489, 715 490, 623 +0.2 | 10, 281, 025 10, 384, 426 +1.0 
East South Central §.....___. 2, 146 206, 274 208,009 | +08 4, 099, 941 4, 235, 750 +3.3 
West South Central *..__..__- 2, 462 172, 206 170,914 | —0.8 3, 913, 460 3, 940, 327 +0.7 
Mounteie Wis 1, 316 102, 100 98, 429 —3.6 3, 004, 513 2, 922, 201 —2.7 
Pacific 8 og. oe oe 4,380 | 270,794 266,622 | —L5 7, 400, 679 7, 385, 176 —0.2 
Ali divisions..__.. _.._| 35,515 | 4,827,916 | 4,821,771 | —@.1 | 126,156,941 | 129,872, 832 +2.9 
| Weighted per cent of for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from Table 2, p. 
178 Gas per cents gs including total, are unweighted. 
only, see . 197. 
. No | : : New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
— Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
ows, Kansas, Ming ‘issouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
" Delaware, Distric lorida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 


Uohimh 


do, id ho, Mon New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
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Manufacturing, anthracite mining, quarrying, and hotels shwoweq 
increased employment in February, but each of the six remaining 
industrial groups showed decreases, to a large extent seasonal. ~ 

The figures of the several industrial groups are not weighted accord. 
ing to the relative importance of each industry, as shown by the 
United States census, and therefore the per cents of change shown {o, 
the total figures represent only the changes in the establishnients 
reporting. (Compare note 1 to summary table, manufacturin¢e jp. 
dustries. ) 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to ll 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown ip 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of Decem- 
ber, 1929, and January, 1930, instead of for January and February, 
1930, consequently the figures can not be combined with those pre. 
sented in the foregoing table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 








Employment Amount of pay rollin entire 























month 
Per Per 
Industry cent of cent of 
vhye 7, 
Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, |°2®®8°| December, | January,  “#N# 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
Class I railroads-__................- 1, 588,076 | 1,544,060 | —2.8 | $225,999, 045 | $225, 263, 298 —0,4 











The total number of employees included in this summary is 6,400,(00, 
whose combined earnings in one week amounted to approximately 


$181,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
’ February, 1930 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indu:- 
tries, January and February, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 0.1 per 

cent in February as compared with January, while pay-roll 
totals increased 3.5 per cent. These seasonal increases were smaller 
than in any one of the seven preceding Februarys for which the 
bureau has information, however, the increase in pay-roll totals was 
much nearer the normal increase than was the increase in employ- 
ment. In practically every industry the improvement in pay-roll 
totals was notably in excess of the change in employment. 

These increases are based upon returns from 12,568 establishments 
in 54 of the leading manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments in February had 3,210,129 employees, whose 
combined earnings in one week were $85,895,404. | 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for ceatng’ & 1930, is 
90.3, as compared with 90.2 in January, 1930; 91.9 in December, 
1929; and 97.4 in February, 1929. The index of pay-roll totals for 
February, 1930, is 90.7, as compared with 87.6 for January, 1930; 
92.0 for mber, 1929; and 101.8 for February, 1929. 
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Seven of the 12 groups of industries had more employees in Feb- 
ruary than in January—iron and steel, leather, chemicals, stone-clay- 
glass, nonferrous metals, tobacco, and vehicles—while there was no 
change in employment in the textile group. 

Twenty-nine of the 54 separate icotaien reported increased 
employment in February, the outstanding increases having been’ in 
stoves, stamped ware, fertilizers, cigars, pianos, millinery, automo- 
biles, glass, silk, steam fittings, wagons, agricultural implements, and 
iron and steel. Among the 16 industries reporting smaller increases 
were 5 of the textile industries, foundry and machine-shop products, 
paper, petroleum refining, cement, and cast-iron pipe. The last two 
industries reported their first increases since the summer of 1929. 

The outstanding decreases in employment in February were in 
confectionery, woolen goods, sawmills, carpets, structural ironwork, 
machine tools, furniture, smoking tobacco, steam-railroad car shops, 
electrical machinery, rubber boots, paper boxes, book and job printing, 
brick, cotton goods, and rubber tires. 

Increased pay-roll totals were reported in 35 of the 54 industries, 
automobiles leading, with an increase of over 25 per cent. Among 
the 19 industries showing decreased pay-roll totals the greatest 
decreases—5.1 and 4.6 per cent—were in carpets and woolen goods, 
respectively. 

The rayon and radio industries, which are not yet included in the 
bureau’s indexes, both reported decreased employment in February, 
but there were increased pay-roll totals in the former industry and 
notably decreased pay-roll totals in the last named. 

Increased employment in February was shown in four of the nine 
geographic divisions, these having been the East and the West North 
Central, the East South Central, and the South Atlantic. 
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TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ACTURIN 


MANUF. 
IN DUSTRIES—Continued 


G ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 


1930, BY 










































































seer ax pay aaa < ohiayd roll 
Estab- " Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | january, |February,| “@®"8°| January, | February, 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
hicles for land transporta- 
"a « cisslActealR alpen ieniacinsdicheniniesoin tel 1,250 | 483,439 | 495,135 (1) bu, 385, 241 $15, 600, 067 (1) 
A Grice cmcnwwcn 206 | 320,288 | 335,186 | +4.7]| 8, 485,747 | 10,632,496 | -+25.3 
Carriages and wagons---_-__-_-- 52 1, 237 1,274; +3.0 27, 116 28, 973 +6. 8 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad_._........-- 423 26, 716 26,508 | —0.4 839, 807 824, 860 —L8 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad............-- 569 | 135,198 | 132,077| —2.3| 4,032,571 | 4,113,738 +2.0 
Miscellaneous industries ___-___- 539 | 375,499 | 369,700 (1) 10, 945, 484 | 10, 900, 343 (1) 
Agricultural implements. ----- 84 30, 562 31,396 | +2.7 889, 252 936, +5.4 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies_-__...... 201 | 200,086 204, 131 —2.4 | 6,388,571 | 6,212, 731 —2.8 
Pianos and organs._.........- 72 5, 350 5,713 | +66 151, 746 161, 638 +6. 5 
Rubber boots and shoes-_- .-_-. ll 17, 351 16, 924 —2.5 417, 167 404, 915 —2.9 
Automobile tires............-- 30 40, 839 40, 074 —1.9/] 1,185,336 | 1,250,055 +5. 5 
RRS 90 42, 620 42,567 | —O.1/| 1,243,248 | 1,280,843 +3.0 
RGM in nniiakdesecime 14 17, 630 17,485 | —L1 358, 810 368, 073 +2. 6 
RGM igtiktktnewiencccdcaseos 37 12, 052 11,460; —49 311, 354 285, 225 —8.4 
All industries. -__.........- 12, 619 2 227, 517 |3, 239, 024 (1) 82, 869,671 | 86, 548, 702 (1) 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ‘4 
Mow Ts iittn nck cccdenedson 1,483 | 384,626 | 382,992 | —0.4 | $9, 165,712 | $9,166,680 | +() 
Middle Atlantic.................- 902 | 805,820 889,586; —0.7 | 2,511,801 | 25, 282, 331 +0.7 
East North Central. ............- 3, 179 |1, 063, 674 |1, 082,037 | +1.7 | 28,972,662 | 32,004,248 | +105 
West North Central__...........- 1,135 | 174,526 177,620; +1.8)} 4,382,374 | 4, 528, 508 +3.3 
South BE n seccn concn ccsecs 1,575 | 336,248 | 336,409) +0.1/| 6,563,797 | 6,705,344 +2.2 
East South Central..............- 618 | 119,777| 121,383; +13) 2,241,461] 2,385, 564 +6.4 
West South Central... ..........- 713 99, 865 99,229 | -—0.6 | 2,268,679 | 2,282,213 +0. 6 
oe 229 28, 932 283,178 | —2.6 790, 043 784, 749 —0.7 
er) Re Ra ee 785 | 124,040/ 121,490; -—2.1]| 3,372,052) 3, 408,975 +11 
All divisioms__.._..........-. | 12,619 |3, 227, 517 |3, 239, 024 (?) 82, 869,671 | 86, 548, 702 (1) 
1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the estab ts reporting, for the ited per cent of , wherein 
proper ‘ance is made for the relative im of the several tad bop Tables the may 


represent all Ganbihbenents of the country in 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


rayon industry was surv 
radio industry for the March-A 
not Pay, = these ind 
totals he total figures for all 
or per 
4 See footnotes 3 to 11, p, 173, 





for the first time for the Suieeen-Dirusey 
and, since the data for computing relative numbers are 
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comparison, and the 


comparison, 
es are not —— in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll 
manufacturing industries given in the text, p. 174, do not include rayon 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1930—12 GROUPS OF MAN, 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


(Commins from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by wanting So index nu: hers 






































the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industric.| 
Per cent of change Per cent of ¢)\:nge 
January to Feb- || January to | Feb. 
ruary, 1930 ruary, 1930) 
Group Group 
Number} Amount |! Number | Amount 
on pay | ofpay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll ro roll 
Food and kindred products-.-_- —0.8 —0.9 | Stone, clay, and glass products._| +0.8 L4 4 
Textiles and their products --___ (!) +1.5 Metal products, other than iron 
= Nees steel and their prod-| {| # #£é#|| +«amdsteel__................... +1.8 14 5 
MEH SR IA Ra PORE +1.3 +5.9 qtnesee co prod Ea +65. 4 +38 
en and its products_.___-_- —2.2 —0.3 | Vehicles for land transportation.| +1.1 +12.] 
Leather and its products. .___._- +1.1 +1.0 | Miscellaneous industries_-_-_....- —1.5 (1) 
Paper and printing ____....._._- —1.1 (4) —_—. 
Chemicals and allied products__| +0.2 +1.1 All industries. _________- +0.1 | +3. § 
1 No change. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, February, 1930, and February, 1929 


Tue level of employment in manufacturing industries in February, 
1930, was 7.3 per cent lower than in February, 1929, six industries 
only having reported more employees at the end of the period than at 
the beginning. These increases were in paper and pulp, newspaper 
printi fertilizers, petroleum refining, electrical machinery, and 
shipbui ding. 

he outstanding decreases in employment over this 12-month 
interval ~ in pianos, automobiles, automobile tires, cotton and 
woolen s, steam fittings, and millwork. 

The Were South Central geographic division reported an increase of 
0.1 per cent in employment and an increase of 3.2 per cent in ay-roll 
totals in February, 1930, as compared with February, 1929, while the 
remaining eight” divisions reported decreases in both’ items, the East 
North Central division le in the decreases, owing to changed 
conditions in the automobile industry. The New England and 
Pacific divisions each showed 7.2 per cent fewer employees at the end 
of the period, 
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TaAsLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC. 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


TURING INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY, 1930, WITH FEBRUARY, 1929 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 


in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
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Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
February, 1930, February, 1930, 
compared with compared with 
February, 1929 February, 1929 
Industry Industry 
Number} Amount Number; Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products__.| —2,.1 —0,8 || Printing and paper—Contd. 
Slaughtering and meat pack- Printing, book and job-_-_-- —0.1 +1.8 
Wis he hs ok we ec ce —0.7 +0. 5 Printing, newspapers_.__-_- +2. 1 +3.3 
Confectionery _._.........-. —2.7 —1.5 ‘ 
No ieee —2.5 —7.0 || Chemicals and allied prod- +1.3 +0.7 
PU nn a annknwekdcivns —3.1 +0.7 i taita tees apestbaeniseecicic nasmin me —8.5 —10.7 
I —2.8 —1.0 "SSR riany ear arene } +4.5 +3.5 
Sugar refining, cane__..____- —2.7 —4.0 GEES ASS Rope | +13.4 +13.3 
Petroleum refining_________- 
Textiles and their products._.| —7.0 —12.2 
Cottom goods ............... —10.5 —15.7 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Hosiery and knit goods____. —2.0 —4.1 REET ES ERATE SCE ES a a —10, 8 —13.3 
CORR RS es oo —0.9 —7.3 BES OER Ee —14.7 —14.0 
Woolen and worsted goods._| —13.1 —19.2 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.| —17.8 —22. 4 
Carpets and rugs-_._....-...- —8.4 —16.7 SORE Re RIE ge —3.1 —6.7 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | RSE Pn ea a a eee —5.2 —7.2 
a a3 | —ee Miseeeeiees other 
othing, men’s_._..._.._.- —2. —12. u other than 
Shirts and collars_......... —1.8 —6.3 iron and steel__....._.__.____ —15,4 —22,2 
Clothing, women’s-_-____...- —9.8 —14.6 Stamped and enameled 
Millinery and lace goods___- —2.9 —4.0 . __ aE SS Seg Ree —9.1 —17.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
Iron and steel and their ESE ERR RAR —18.0 —23.8 
a oe 44 —8,8 
Iron and steel_............-- —3.4 —6.4 || Tobaeco ____ aaa range —3.3 —2,8 
Cast-iron pipe._...........- —2.2 —6.7 Chewing and smoking to- 
Structural ironwork __.__.-- —3.0 —5.9 bacco and snuff____._____- —2.4 +1.1 
Foundry and machine-shop Cigars and cigarettes_-__-__-- —3.4 —3.3 
Rae ee —3.5 —8.3 
EHS —8.5| 15.2 || Vehicles forland transporta- 
Machine tools__........._. —6.3 —16.7 We eee —18,1 —22.5 
Steam fittings and steam RON —30.7 —37.1 
and hot-water heating ap- Carriages and wagons- -_--- —9.6 —6.5 
I aa —15.1 —22.4 Car building and repairing, 
Ne Rae, ie be —8.6 —14.3 electric-railroad_.__._._._. —0.4 () 
Car building and repairing, 
Lumber and its products____| —12.6| —16.0 | steam-railroad...........- “ial 408 
Lumber, sawmills _._......-. —11.7 —12.9 
Lumber, millwork_.._....-- —16.1 —17.3 || Miscellaneous industries____- —1,0 —1,5 
REE ROE a ae? —12.7 —20.4 Agricultural implements.._- —4.3 —5.9 
Electrical mac ry, ap- 
Leather and its products._._.._ —1,8 —8,7 tus, and supplies____- +5.7 +6.5 
ERS RE Ree —1.5 —1.8 Pianos and orgams-_-_-._.-__- —31.9 ~-34.6 
Boots and shoes_--........-- —1.8 —10.7 Rubber boots and shoes - - __ —3.7 +2.2 
Automobile tires.........._- —26.8 —30.5 
Paper and printing.__.....__. +0.6 +1.5 Shipbuilding --............. +28. 3 +29.5 
aper and pulp_...........- +1.2 +0.7 
|. 4 eas —1.8 —3.8 All industries__________. —7.3 —10,9 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 2 GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 
New England .................. —7.2 —12.0 || West South Central___..._..__- +0. 1 +3.2 
Middle Atlantic. ............... —4.4 —6.2 || Mountain ..............-....... —3.4 —4,4 
East North Central._..........- —14.3 WEE EE Pe iddcasdaswaccsnsckncnetnn —7.2 —7.0 
West North Central. _......... —3.1 —3.7 
Soutm Ateamtse. .. cc. —4.3 —4.5 All divisions ___.......... —7.3 —10,9 
East South Central............. —6.0 —4.1 




















3 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 173. 
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Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA EARNINGS in manufacturing industries in February. 
1930, were 3.4 per cent greater than in January, 1930, and 3.9 per 
cent lower than in February, 1929. 

The per cents of change in per capita earnings in February, 19.30, 
as compared with January, 1930, and as compared with February 
1929, for each industry are shown .in Table 4. ) 


TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING IND''s. 
TRIES, FEBRUARY, 1930, JANUARY, 1930, AND FEBRUARY, 1929 








Per cent of c : Per cent of change, 
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Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


Tas Le 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturin: 
industries and the = index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to February, 1930, together with average indexes for 
each pe fF years 1923 to 1929. 
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Taste 5. GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO FEBRUARY, 1930 


[Monthly averajse, 1926= 100] 







































































Employment Pay-roll totals 

Month 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1980 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928) 1929 | 1930 
January----- 106..6|103. 8| 97. 9)100. 4) 97. 3) 91. 6) 95.2] 90.2) 95.8) 98.6) 93.9] 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 94.5! 87.6 
February---| 108. 4/105. 1) 99. 7/101. 5) 99.0) 93.0) 97.4) 90.3) 99. 4/103. 8) 99. 3/102. 2/100. 6; 93.9) 101.8] 90.7 
March. .-.-. 110. 8)104. 91100. 4/102. 0} 99. 5) 93. 7; 98. 6)...._- 104. 7/103. 3/100. 8/103. 4/102. 0} 95. 2) 103. 9)...._- 
Apeil. ....0am 110. 8/102. 8/100. 2/101. 0} 98. 93. 3! , a | ee 105. 7/101. 1) 98. 3/101. 5'100. 8) 93. 8} 104. 6|._____ 
May.------- 110. 8} 98. 8} 98. 9} 99.8) 97. 6) 93.0) 99. 2/....__ 109. 4) 96. 5) 98. 5) 99.8) 99.8) 94.1) 104. 8)..____ 
fees. ....000 110. 9} 95. 6} 98. 0} 99.3] 97.0) 93.1) 98. 8)... 109. 3) 90. 8| 95. 7) 99.7) 97.4) 94.2) 102. 8/...___ 
Jaly....--<0l 109. 2} 92. 3| 97. 2} 97.7] 95.0] 92.2! 98. 2)---__- 104. 3} 84. 3| 93.5) 95.2) 93.0) 91.2) 98.2)... 
August..-.--- 108. 5| 92. 5) 97. 8} 98.7) 95. 1) 93. 6) 98. 6/_...__ 103. 7 90. 8| O44 98. 7; 95.0) 94.2) 102. 1)..____ 
September - . 108. 6; 94. 3) 98. 9/100. 3) 95. 8} 95.0} 99. 3}....__ 104. 4) 89. 8) 94. 4) 99.3) 94.1) 95.4) 102. 6)...___ 
October ----- 108. 1} 95. 6)100. 4/100. 7) 95. 3} 95. 9) 98. 3j...._- 106. 8| 92. 4)100. 4/102. 9} 95. 2) 99.0) 102. 3)..._.- 
November. .| 107. 4) 95. 5|100. 7) 99. 5) 93. 5) 95. 4) 94. 8).....- 105. 4) 91. 4/100. 4) 99. 6} 91.6) 96.1) 95. 1/...___ 
December...} 105, 4) 97. 3|100. 8} 98. 9} 92. 6] 95. 5) 91. 9)_..... 103. 2) 95. 7/101. 6} 99. 8} 93.2) 97. 02. 0)...... 
Average..| 108, 8 #6.) #9. 21108. ¢ 96, #2.8) 97. 5| | 90, 104.3 94.6 m1.7}100.¢ 95, 5 1.5) 100, 4| 1 89,2 

















1 Average for 2 months. 


Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufac- 
turing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in 
each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the 
combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for February 
and December, 1929, and for January and February, 1930. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 is a series of graphs, made from index numbers, 
showing clearly the course of employment for January and February, 
1930, and for each month of 1929. The first chart represents the 54 
separate industries combined and shows the course of pay-roll totals 
as well as the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 
to 1929, inclusive, and for January and February, 1930, and following 
this presentation are charts showing the trend of employment alone 
through each month of 1929 and January and February, 1930, in 
each separate industry. 


TaBLE 6.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY AND DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 


1930 
(Monthly average, 1926= 100] 












































Employment Pay-roll totals 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
Industry 
Feb- | D& | Jan- | Feb- | Feb- | D& | Jan- | Feb- 
ruary uary | ruary | ruary uary .| ruary 
ber ber 
General index._.............. 97.4; 91.9) 90,2) 90.3) 101.8/ 92.0) 87.6 90.7 
Food and mcts_..___. 98,6 | 100.3) 97.3/ 96.5 8| 102.8/| 99.9 99.0 
8 meat packing..| 103.4/ 105.0] 1027] 102.7] 1039/| 1084| 1066] 1044 
Confectionery. ................... 90.5] 102.5| 91.7] 8&1] 918] 105.7/| 93.3 90. 4 
i Odsé#§a SRE 72.3| 703] 7671] 77.3| &8L1| 81.6) 766 75. 4 
POON sie iii scene nn mnn 104.2} 101.8] 1002] 101.0] 1041] 1060] 1033] 104.8 
ow eae 100.5 | 100.0| 97.7] 97.7] 101.3] 101.7] 1000 100. 3 
Sugar refining, cane.............. 92. 4 84. 2 90.6} 899 8| 805] 95.0 92.0 
[895) 
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TABLE 6.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY AND DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY AND FEBRU , 2:\ 

















1930—Continued 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
1929 1930 1929 1936 
Industry eee. 
Feb- | D& | jan- | Feb- | Feb- | D& | Jan | su, 
ruary | ‘ber uary | ruary | ruary | ‘her uary | ruary 
Textiles and their products _______- 98,8 93.5 91.9 91.9 | 102.2 90.7 88. 4 89,7 
COCRO NG is cscs ck ce 99. 1 92. 0 90. 4 88.7} 100.3 87.9 85. 5 84.6 
Hosiery and knit goods____-.------ 95. 5 98. 3 92. 4 93.6 | 101.6; 107.2 93. 5 97.4 
aj) Sie Sa a ge Cea ise 97.9 96. 1 94.2 97.0} 103.7 95. 2 90. 2 96, | 
Woolen and worsted goods _------ 97.6 89. 5 87.9 84.8 99. 6 86. 3 84.3 80. 5 
Carpets and rugs___.......-.----- 108.4} 104.3] 101.7 99.3 | 103.3 95. 0 90.7 86. | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles..___| 104.7 99. 0 99. 3 100. 4 110. 0 94.4 95. 5 99,9 
Clothing, men’s. ...............-.- 92.2 88.9 88. 5 89.7 94.8 81.7 82. 6 83.4 
Shirts and collars__.........-.--.-- 92.5 94. 1 90. 3 90. 8 91.4 92.2 83. 1 85.6 
Clothing, women’s. _--_-- pitivenlbliias 110.9 97.9 98.6 | 100.0; 117.0 93. 4 97.6 99,9 
Millinery and lace goods- _------- 98. 4 85.5 90. 3 95. 5 98. 8 78. 4 84.8 94,8 
Iron and steel and their products_| 97.2 93.2 91,7 92.9 | 102.5 92.7 88.3 93.5 
cas cu awenen 94.0 87.5 88.7 90. 8 100. 2 85. 2 $5. 1 93.8 
So a 69. 1 70. 5 66. 7 67.6 70. 3 69. 8 60. 2 65.6 
Structural ironwork __...........-| 97.6] 100.9 97.4 94.7 99.2 103. 2 94.2 93,3 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ahaa, os w ein gsitrahantinns dive 101.3 99.3 97.3 97.8 106. 7 100. 2 94.5 97,8 
De i a 94. 8 87.4 87.8 86.7 99. 1 88.2 82. 5 84.0 
a a ee 124.3 124. 6 119. 6 116. 5 138. 0 131.1 118, 2 114.9 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus._......| 843 74.0 69. 6 71.6 88. 0 69. 6 63. 9 68.3 
RRS RISES aici Ue 88. 4 84.7 73. 1 80. 8 85. 2 81.8 64.9 73.0 
Lumber and its products__________ 85. 5 81,2 76,4 74,7 84.9 81,2 71.5 7 
Lumber, sawmills__...........--- 82.1 79. 8 74.7 72.5 80. 1 8.7 70. 6 69. 
Lumber, millwork_.............-- 83. 6 70. 4 68. 9 70. 1 81.1 68. 6 63. 8 67. 
| RTT re Se pee 95. 4 91.7 85. 5 83.3 97.0 88. 4 78. 4 77 
Leather and its products_________. 93.1 89,1 90,4 91,4 91,2 81,4 82,5 83, 
ie creck incu win clcncinittidies 91.3 92.4 90. 5 89. 9 92. 0 93. 4 90. 3 0). § 
Boots and shoes.................- 93. 5 88.3 90. 4 91.8 91.0 77.9 80. 3 81. : 
Paper and printing--_-_..._._.____-- 100.4 | 103.8 | 102.1 | 101.0 104.7 | 100.4 106.3 106, 3 
OEE Bre Poss neo oc le 95. 0 95. 5 96. 0 96. 1 98. 5 98. 6 96. 4 99.2 
Re ae! a ee. 92. 6 99.9 92. 8 90. 9 99.1; 106.4 96. 4 95.3 
Printing, book and job. __.--_----- 102. 9 106. 1 104. 9 102. 8 105. 3 109. 9 108. 5 107.2 
Printing, newspapers.............| 107.0} 112.0); 109.8; 109.2)| 110.0] 117.7/ 1140 113.6 
Chemicals and allied products..__.| 97.3 98.8 98, 4 98.6 99.5 | 103.0 99.1 100, 2 
Chemicals_.__----- Mlipbesbeen os oc 2 106. 1 102.0 98. 7 97.1 110. 2 106. 3 100. 0 Ys. 4 
PUI ic. esis ects 95.1 83.3 92.4 99. 4 90. 2 $4.9 89. 8 93. 4 
Pertroleum refining - ...-........- 8&3; 100.1/; 100.0; 100.1 90.9} 102.9 99. 8 03.0 
Stone, day, and giass products _. 81,7 79.6 72.3 72,9 79.6 78.7 66, 1 69,0 
_ REET EE 77.5) 725} 660| 66.1) 741) 732] 612] 63.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___-__- 70. 2 70.1 58.9 57,7 65. 2 66. 0 50. 2 50.6 
is, ay fe SOE ESR ERA Dear, se ert eae eee ag 95. 4 95. 4 91.8 92. 4 92. 7 93.3 83.8 8A. 5 
AE ee ee a 93. 9 89. 2 85. 2 89. 0 96. 8 92. 8 82.9 89.8 
Metal preducts, other than iron 
5 aera Sa ain ie 100, 7 88,7 83.7 85.2 | 109.4 87.4 81.4 85. 
Stamped and enameled ware-_-__- 91.4 82. 8 75. 6 83. 1 95.7 78.1 68.7 78. 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
Wg Serritadirnk cess acabodmoneee 105. 1 91.5 87. 6 86.2 | 1148 91.1 86. 4 87.5 
Tobacco ___, SERRE apart ne 94,2 91,4 86,4 91,1 87,2 94,0 81,7 84,8 
Ch and smoking tobacco 
Cc obasccowswon tiie 96. 2 94. 6 96. 1 93. 9 96. 0 93. 0 97.3 97.1 
Cigars and cigarettes__........... 93. 9 91.0 |. 85.2 90. 7 86. 1 94.1 79. 8 83.3 
Vehicles for land transportation._| 105.6 83.7 85, 6 86.5 | 114.8 i 79.4 89.0 
Au files. -.-..-.---.--------- 1325 | 81.4] 87.7] 91.8] 1433] 709] 720] 2 
Cc Wagons............ 71.0 7 62.3 64.2) 75.6 69. 4 66. 2 70.7 
Car and repairing, elec- . 
on Ce col salediins” 90. 5 90. 6 90. 5 90. 1 91.3 95. 8 92.9 91.3 
steam-railroad__................ 82. 8 85. 5 83.5 81.6 87.6 97.0 86. 1 87.8 
Miseeliancous industries___._.__.. 104.6 105.2 | 103.6 107.3 108,1 | 106.7 105,7 
are on a im: 5 Eee A 126.8} 1144; 1181] 121.3] 1343] 1103) 1109 126.4 
? apparatus, 
OE BE oo iow dncivcwne cus 106.1; 117.8) 114.9] 1121; 1080] 123.2] 1183 115.0 
organs... wee eee ne 74.3 A 47.5 50. 6 0 55.5 42.3 45. 1 
Rubber boots and shoes_....-_._- * 061 3 94.9 92. 5 91.0; 104.9 95. 8 93.0 
Automobile tires................. 109. 5 79.4 $1.7 80.2 117.8 70.9 77.6 81.9 
AUR Sy ag ie Cae 04.3 | 1155)! 121.1} 121.0 96.2} 120.8; 120.9 124.6 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926 -1930. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926=100. 


EMPLOYMENT. J 
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TREND OF EMPLOY MENT, 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-100. 
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Force Employed and Time Worked ” an aca Industries in February, 

TEN THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE establishments 
in the 54 manufacturing industries reported as to force employed in 
February, 1930, and as to working time of employees. Thirty per 
cent of the establishments had a full normal force of employees, 68 
per cent were working with reduced forces, and 2 per cent were idle; 
employees in 72 per cent of the establishments were working full time 
nd employees in 27 per cent were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 87 per cent of a 
full normal force of employees who were working an average of 95 
per cent of full time, these percentages being unchanged from those 
reported in January. 


TABLE 7.>—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN FEBRUARY, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 


















































EMPLOYEES 
| 
Operating establishments only 
| 
Establish- || Per cent of 
ments establish- | Average | Per cent of 
reporting ments in | Per cent | establishments | Average 
which of full operating per cent of 
Industry employees time with— full normal 
worked— | worked force em- 
by em- ployed in 
pen oad a 
in es 1 men 
Total) Pet | pun | Part liishments| FC, | PAP | operating 
ber | idle || time | time | operating) “force | force 
Food and kindred products.______| 1,613 | (1) 84 | 15 98 35 tC«G 89 
<a and meat packing....| 176 |...--. 83 17 99 48 52 94 
a ae | 248 1 64 35 94 11 88 76 
1p ee. i Sie Se | 238; (@) 79 20 96 | 8 92 69 
aR eae 314} 1] s1| 18 97 42 57 91 ; 
; SSS TE es a 626 () 97 3 100 49 51 4 . 
Sugar refining, cane......__.....___- | oe 64 36 94 27 73 92 3 
Textiles and their products_______- | 1,789 2 7 28 $4 32 66 86 = 
SA ERR Sa 446 1 55 43 90 25 74 8&3 | 
Hosiery and knit goods_..._....__- |. 286 2 73 25 04 28 70 87 é 
EPI ieee pegegneee | 243 1 4 15 98 41 58 90 & 
Woolen and worsted goods_.._.___- | ° 173 3 62 34 93 15 82 79 : 
C ts and ha ERS RE a aa i 68 32 93 28 72 94 4 
rf and EEE FES 108 1 64 35 92 21 78 8y o£ 
Clothing, men’s. .....-----.._...-| 222; 4] 68| 27 95 42 54 87 4 
Shirts and collars................_-| 84 1 83 15 98 54 45 99 4 
Clothing, women’s. ._.....__.____- \ M42) 4 82 14 100 42 54 91 ‘ 
Millinery and lace goods__.._..___- "Ak Sea 87 13 98 34 66 SA 3 
Iron and steel and their products... 1,784 | (') 63 37 93 28 72 sy 4 
Iron and steel.....................- | 167 2 68 30 G4 20 78 92 £ 
OR... 2.5.5... | 4 38 60 85 10 88 68 if 
8 Sen ae WE Loticcs 71 29 95 29 71 90 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
| ORES ISS Sa ene 1,021 | ( 65 35 4 27 73 89 
tS. cence onncnns Oh Gidceuk 33 67 89 21 79 77 
Machine tools. .................... IOP Lesacue 68 32 95 50 50 107 
Steam fi and steam and hot- 
water hea apparatus......__. ph ee 50 50 91 34 66 84 
ea aa ae 99 1 55 44 89 22 77 86 
Lumber and its ke Fa 1,179 7 87 38 91 21 76 8 
er, SAwmilis................. 521 6 66 23 ag 21 73 7 
Lumber, millwork................. 282 1 “4/ 55 89 15 M4 79 
Pees 376 2 55| 43 90 25 73 81 
Leather anid its products..___..__. 402 |...... 2; @ 95 43 57 fee 
ee ie cn icna o chews ow 193 hincesa 82 18 v7 32 68 86 
Boots and shoes_...............__. BOO loons 68 32 4 48 53 : 96 
Paper and printing..__.____._.____. 1,006 | (1) oe; M4 oe 49 5B a 
or le Rik bwin siden ae 161 80 19 98 39 60 96 
| oo isi eel a aa rs 37 95 31 69 90 
book and job... ........- 2 Sa 93 7 wy 50 50 101 
Printing, newspapers... ........-.- 336 |...... 95 5 100 64 36 102 
' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN FEBRUARY, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 


EMPLOY EES—Continued 








Operating establishments only 





Per cent of 
establish- 
ments in 

which 
employees 
worked— 





——— 
per cen 
of full 
time 
worked 
by em- 


Per cent of 
establishments 
operating 
with— 








inestab-| Full 

es 

_— a lishments| normal 
operating} force 





Stone, clay, and giass products ____ 
Cement 


eSksS RES 
SRERE SREB 


Metal ucts, other than iron 
and s ea ee eres 
Stamped and enamel ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. 


Tobacco ucts 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
ES aa 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Vehicles for land transportation ___ 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

railroad 


SBSF RESSA SSRS 


ne 


SBBSS SREB SFood BSBR 
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SSR Ss SF SSR 


Miscellaneous industries 
——— implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

and supplies 

Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes_-_-__.____-- 
Automobile tires___........._._--- 
Shipbuilding 


All industries 
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1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
2. Employment in Coal Mining in February, 1930 
TG, combined T in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
combined—showed an increase of 1.5 per cent in February as 


per cent. 
in February 329,942 employees 


—s with January, while ym totals increased 6.1 
The 1,452 mines reported 
whose earnings in one week were $9,360,773. 


Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in February there was an increase of 4.7 
per cent in employment as compared with January, and an increase 
of 14.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. 


Employment in February, 1930, was 0.8 per cent greater than in 
February, 1929, while pay-roll totals were 0.5 per cent smaller.’ 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for January and February 
are shown in Table 1. 





1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for this industry see table on p. 198. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACIT 


E MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 













Geographic division 





Mines 








Number on pay roll er ue roll 
Per Per 
cent of cent of 
January, | February, change January, | February, . 
1930 1930 1930 1930 












Middle Atlantic !.____.._..- 








104, 629 109, 535 




































1 See footnote 4, p. 173. 


0.7 per cent, as s 


Febru 


February as —- 


Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining decreased 0.1 per cent in 
d with January, while pay-roll totals increased 
own by reports from 1,300 mines, in which there 
were in February 220,407 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $5,494,266. 

Employment in February, 1930, was 4.9 per cent lower than in 
, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 12.4 per cent smaller.' 

Details for each geographic division except the New E 
division, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


land 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 




























































BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 
Number on pay roll a <" y roll 

Per Per 
Geographic division! Mines cent of cent of 
January, | February, change January, | February, change 

1 1930 1930 1930 

Middle Atlantic_-_......-..-- 399 65, 490 65, 341 —0.2 | $1, 567, 579 | $1,567,269 | —(?) 
East North Central__.....-_.- ----183 31, 621 32,195 | +1.8 807, 767 875, +8. 4 
West North Central_.......-- 59 6, 327 6, —5.1 157, 985 161, 770 +2.4 
South Atiantis..............- 312 52, 900 52,631; —0.5 | 1,280,124 | 1,246,005 —2.7 
East South Central._._..._..-- 199 42, 733 42,974 | +0.6 935, 384 939, 702 +0. 5 
West South Central-_-.-__-...-- 23 2, 968 2, +0. 5 78, 204 84, 139 +7.6 
ee 110 16, 878 16, 574 -18 570, 400 556, 455 —2.4 
Sa rca cod 10 1, 662 1,702 | +2.4 60, 513 63, 227 +4. 5 
All divisions ___..___.-- 1, 300 220, 579 —0.1 | 5,457,915 | 5,494,266 +0,7 





















0.2 per cent. e 


1 See footnotes 4 to 11, p. 173. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in February, 1930 


TALLIFEROUS MINES in February showed a decrease 
in ee of 3.6 per cent, and pay-roll totals decreased 


2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 






355 mines covered had in February 57,662 em- 


ployees whose combined earnings in one week were $1,740,077. 
Employment in February, 1930, was 2.4 per cent lower than in 

February, 1929, while pay-roll totals were 0.8 per cent higher.! 
Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous 

mining is reported are shown in the following table: 








1 For indexes of employment and pay-froll totals for this industry see table on p. 198, 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 








Number on pay roll Amount of BY roll 


| (1 wee 








Geographic division ! 


January, | February, y February, 
1930 1930 930 1930 





$27, 678 $27, 593 
333, 042 
195, 479 
76, 979 
81, 808 92, 
951, 185 919, 963 
77, 560 79, 910 


1,743,731 | 1,740,077 
i 


Middle Atlantic 1,001 
East North Central | 13, 197 
West North Central 7, 049 
East South Central_--_------ aa 3, 517 
= 3, 511 

29, 113 
2, 404 


58, 792 


—_ 
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| SRBS2SE 








wo 
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1 See footnotes 4 to 11, p. 173. 


4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in 
February, 1930 


ck aoe and pay-roll totals in this industrial group as a 
whole increased 0.2 per cent and 2.2 per cent, respectively, in 
February as compared with January. The 638 establishments 
covered reported 30,405 employees in February whose combined 
earnings in one week were $743,862. 

Data for February, 1929, for this industry are not available; hence 
no comparison can be made between conditions in 1930 and in 1929. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 








Number on pay roll ee roll 








Geographic division ! 


January, | February, January, | February, 
1930 1930 1930 1930 





$134, 213 
117, 143 
194, 035 

52, 505 
86, 174 
43, 256 
59, 974 

2, 937 
37, 814 


728, 051 


*A 
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New En 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central--_-_- aes 


East South Central. .._---.--- 
West South Central 
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1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 173. 
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5. Employment in Public Utilities in February, 1930 


UBLIC utility companies reported a decrease of 1.4 per cent in 

employment in February as compared with January and 
decreased pay-roll totals of 1.6 per cent. The 9,633 establishments 
reporting had in February 701,136 employees whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $20,946,554. 

Employment in public utilities was 3 per cent greater in February, 
1930, than in February, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 6 per cent 
greater.’ 

“a for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 








Number on pay roll me y roll 
Estab- Per 


Geographic division ! lish- cent of 


4 ments | january, | February, January, | February, | °@nge 
1930 1930 1930 








| 
| 
| 
} 


New England 39, 094 38, 629 
Middle Atlantic 213, 370 211, 824 
East North Central - - -_---- al 7 186, 710 181, 194 
West North Central 74, 306 73, 275 
South Atlantic 53, 414 53, 714 
East South Central 22, 147 22, 075 
West South Central { 40, 549 40, 082 
17, 211 16, 635 
ES Ree ee ee 64, 374 63, 708 


All divisions__._______- | 711, 175 701, 136 





$1, 309, 432 
764, 105 


Bees 2B © 
Ae Ne SE Bes) A 


SL Seeepesenrr 


1, 967, 813 
20, 946, 554 





| RPP Serer 
ml OWNmWaROrI 
@l Ammo wmnowo 























: 1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 173. 
6. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in February, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 8,652 establishments—wholesale and retail 

trade combined—showed a drop of 3.9 per cent in February as 
compared with January, and a drop of 3.2 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
These establishments had in February 292,990 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $7,538,128. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone decreased 1.5 per cent in 
February as compared with January, while pay-roll totals decreased 
1.7 per cent. The 2,067 establishments reporting had in February 
65,821 employees and pay-roll totals of $2,041,940. 

Employment in February, 1930, was 1.7 per cent greater than in 
February, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 2 per cent greater.' 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 





1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for this industry see table on p. 198. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 








Number on pay roll Amount of poy roll 


(1 week) 








Geographic division ! 


i 


February, |°2@28¢| january, | February, 
1930 1930 1930 





$108, 124 
169 


458, 402 
398, 571 
133, 817 
51, 920 
159, 305 
354 


62, 
362, 631 
2, O77, 203 


New ay om y 
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1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 173. 
Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade in February decreased 4.6 per cent and 
— totals decreased 3.7 per cent. 
he 6,585 establishments from which reports were received had 

in February 227,169 employees whose earnings in one week were 
$5,496,188. 

Employment i in February, 1930, was 0.2 per cent lower than in 
February, 1929, while pay-roll totals were 1.6 per cent higher. 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 








Amount of pay roll 
eek) 


Number on pay roll (lw 


a) 
S 








Geographic division ! 


i 
fk 


January, | February, January, | February, 
1930 1930 1930 1930 





and 13, 060 

iddle Atlantic 47, 160 

North Central 

West North Central 
South Atlantic 
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1, 046, 159 
5, 708,129 | 5,496, 188 
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1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 173. 
7. Employment in Hotels in February, 1930 


et in hotels increased 1.3 per cent in February as 
compared with January, and pay-roll totals increased 3.1 per 
cent. The South Atlantic Division reported increased employment 
of 11.9 per cent, with a corresponding increase in pay-roll totals, 
owing to increased business of southern resort hotels. 





1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for this industry see table on p. 198. 
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Employment in February, 1930, was 1.9 per cent greater than in 
February, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 1.4 per cent greater.! 
Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of em- 
loyees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted as 
baling the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of 
board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among employ- 
ees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, 
others are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the 
division of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capital earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and ban- 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 























Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll a week) 
Per Per 
Geographic division ! Hotels cent of cent of 
January, | February, |°®®"8°| january, | February, | “>@nge 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
New England. --._...........-. 101 8, 660 8,760 | +1.2 $146, 781 $147, 856 +0.7 
Middle Atlantic.__.........---. 333 47, 376 46, 714 —14 858, 083 858,302 | +(*) 
East North Central_......---- 297 28, 177 28,419 | +09 494, 305 509, 139 +3.0 
West North Central__.....--- 208 13, 888 13, 809 —0.6 203, 256 208, 422 +2.5 
South Atlantic. .............. 197 15, 369 17,191 | +11.9 228, 011 261, 333 +14.6 
South Central__.......-- 75 6, 315 6, 363 +0. 8 79, 305 84, 520 +6. 6 
West South Central-_-.......-- 100 8, 185 8,007 | —22 109, 287 110, 204 +0. 8 
NS a cs 95 3, 908 3, 836 -1.8 64, 416 65, 714 +2.0 
WE a ce 348 18, 105 18, 767 | +3.7 352, 808 870, 526 +5.0 
All divisions___._...... 1, 754 149, 963 151,866 | +1.3 | 2,536,342 | 2,616,016 +31 























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 173. 





? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
8. Employment in Canning and Preserving in February, 1930 


# ke-- usual midwinter lull in the canning and preserving industry 
was continued in February, there having been a decrease of 0.9 
per cent in employment, although pay-roll totals increased 2.4 per 
cent. 

Reports were received from 412 establishments having in February 
18,746 employees with pay-roll totals of $378,720. 

Data for February, 1929, for this industry are not available; hence 
no comparison can be made between conditions in 1930 and in 1929. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 


following. 


1 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for this industry see table on p. 198. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1930 








Amount of pey roll 
x) 


Number on pay roll (1 wee 


Per 
Geographic division! | cent of 


January, | February, | change | January, | February, 
1930 1930 | 1930 1930 











$21, 151 $21, 998 
149, 181 147, 776 
56, 904 56, 246 
12, 194 12, 419 
13, 600 13, 239 
6, 305 6, 414 
3, 601 3, 676 
12, 881 11, 609 
93, 942 105, 343 


369, 759 378, 720 | +2,4 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
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West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 
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1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 173. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Public 
Utilities, Trade, and Hotels 


evapo ucicie T surveys of several industrial groups—mining, 
public utilities, trade, and hotels—were first made in the latter 

art of 1928, beginning with comparatively small numbers of estab- 
ately In each case, however, the surveys had been so developed 
by the beginning of 1929 that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has now 
constructed indexes of employment and of pay-roll totals for seven 
industries, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. The indexes 
from January, 1929, to February, 1930, appear in the table following. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JANUARY, 1929, TO FEBRUARY 
19830—-MINING, PUBLIC UTILITIES, TRADE, AND HOTELS 


(Monthly average, 1929= 100.0] 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads 


Bm monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to 
January, 1930, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
numbers published in Tabled. These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using 
the monthly average for 1926 as 100. iy 








TABLE 1.-INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926=100] 































































Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of January and December, 1929, and January, 1930, and pay-roll 
totals for the entire months, by occupationa groups, and various 
important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants’? are omitted 


Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 i 
EE EE EEE 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95.8 95. 5 89.3 88. 2 86.3 
IERIE DIET per Tes 98.6] 97.0) 95.4! 96.0] 95.3] 89.0] 88.9]_______- 
— is |? i eRtRaRERAS 100.5 | 97.4 95.2} 96.7] 95.8] 89.9] 90.1 /-______. 
Mh ce skin ine totam 102.0} 98.9] 966} 989] 97.4] 91.7] 922/...____- 
«CREE EN a 105.0} 99.2] 97.8| 100.2|. 994] 945] 949/].._.___- 
ee ek Ace a 107.1 98.0} 98.6] 101.6] 100.9| 95.9] 96.1 {-_..___- 
i 108.2} 98.1 99.4 /°102.9/ 101.0] 95.6] 96.6)__..__-- 
LEER Ter 109.4| 99.0] 997{ 1027] 995) 95.7] 97.4].._.__-- 
ERAT TES 107.8} 99.7] 99.9] 1028! 99.1 37 “See'........ ii 
i (“as ERR ERE: 107.3 | 100.8| 100.7| 103.4] 98.9] 95.3{ 969|....___- i 
0 eee ee eee 105. 2 99.0 99.1 101. 2 95.7 92. 9 > ae ais 
| ERT RA RSET. 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89.7 GAR fc~snees i 
I i ere elas 104,1 98.3 97.9 | 100.0 97.5) 92.9| 93.3 86.3 | 
| 
id 





TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—JANUARY 
AND DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930 








[From monthly reports of es age Commerce Commission. As data for only the. more important 
J are shown separately, the group totals are not the sums of the items under the respective 
groups 


a 








Number of employees at mid- 


dle of month Total earnings 





Occupation 






COLD NEE GIES EAMES 


January,| Decem- | January,| January, | Decem- | January, 
1929 ber, 1929 1930 1929 ber, 1929 1930 












Professional, clerical, and general_| 267,553 | 269,014 | 265,857 igs, 183, 444 |$39, 426, 388 isso, 395, 737 
ES Se eet 152, 245 151, 528 149, 212 | 21, 182,018 | 20, 996,901 | 20, 973, 488 if 
Stenographers and typists_....-.- 24, 536 24, 745 24,558 | 3,200,083 | 3,234,631 | 3, 254, 434 | 


Maintenance of way and struc- 
oe ee 333, 704 | 351,390 | 331,292 | 32,351,690 | 33, 747, 870 32, 263, 102 


| sbiiapinetin ele i 8 37,511 | 47,250 | 38,971 | 2,801,880 | 3,430,438 | 2, 745, 655 ad 
I ncascticescieutiomcaaaias 173,191 | 173,857 | 168,235 | 12, 874, 207 | 12, 663, 772 | 12, 320, 188 


CIERRA Rew eS 










































EE Sa ane tyes 454,981 | 447,254 | 439,317 | 62,365,302 | 60,953, 184 | 62, 231, 641 
NN ii inc accntinia a ebaewica 98, 071 97, 043 93, 719 | 15,172,035 | 14,929,995 } 15, 111, 916 
C0 SS eae 54, 970 53, 843 53, 434 | 9,133,396 | 8, 880,948 , 247, 
Skilled trades helpers__-------.--- 99, 824 99, 308 96, 883 | 11,713,054 | 11, 602,924 | 11, 855, 902 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, : 

power plants, and stores) _-...-- 37, 574 37,027 36,796 | 3,707,626 | 3,660,367 | 3,675, 724 


Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
BOUNGE= oid ocean soe eneeeeee 52, 806 50, 770 50,168 | 4,343,166 | 4,052,673 | 4, 136, 880 
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TABLE 2,—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—JANUARY 
AND DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930—Continued 











Number of employees at mid- 
dle of month Total earnings 





Occupation 


January,| Decem- | Jdfiuary,| January, Decem- | January, 
1929 ber, 1929 1930 1929 1930 





Transportation, other than train, 

engine, and yard 190,625 | 191,514 | 186,578 

Station agents 29, 466 29, 118 29, 050 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 

23, 027 22, 859 22, 774 


Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) 32,535 | 29, 380 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and inte 


Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostilers)-___ 


Transportation, train and engine. 
Road conductors 
Road brakemen and i 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_ 
Road engineers and motormen__- . 
Road firemen and helpers 42, 082 41,919 


1, 577, 874 |1, 688, O76 |1, 644, 060 


























Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


yew following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various State 
labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 








Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
December, 1929 to January to Febru- 
January, 1930 ary, 1930 

State, and industry group State, and industry group 
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ment 


Employ- 


Pay roll onus 





Hiinois Iowa 
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ts Textiles 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN ere ee PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
on 


Monthly period—Continued 
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Per cent of change, 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN emetic = PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ontinue 


Monthly period—Continued 








State, and industry group 


| Per cent of change, 


January 1929 to 
February, 1930 
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Oklahoma—Continued 
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State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN niente = PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED 8STATES— 
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Monthly period—Continued 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN eaedteies -' — PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ontinue 


Yearly period—Continued 
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1 Preliminary figures. 












WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


Se following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food February 
15, 1929, and January 15 and February 15, 1930, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of coffee was 49.5 cents on February 15, 1929; 
43.8 cents on January 15, 1930; and 42.7 cents on February 15, 1930. 
These figures show decreases of 14 per cent in the year and 3 per cent 
in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
0.9 per cent February 15, 1930, as compared with February 15, 1929, 
and a decrease of 1.4 per cent February 15, 1930, as compared with 
January 15, 1930. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1980, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 
1980, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1929 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1929 1 1930 1929 1930 
Cents Cents Cents 
ee es sees 1, Sena 47.8 49.0 48. 6 +2 -1 
IST eee 42.1 43.6 43.3 45 —1 
oO cnc oconncoscncowescraibeeee a _ 35.4 36.3 36.0 +2 -1 
| SEE SSeS «SMEAR: 28.7 29. 5 29.5 ear 0 
_. Sie PRINS “WEE Ar ” _ SSeS 20.3 20. 9 20.8 +2 —0.4 
en. 6222s ee 33.0 35.3 35. 2 4D —0.3 
Se: East ___ eee 42.7 42.4 42.6 —0.2 +0. 4 
Ee eens IA __ SaaS 53.7 53.5 54.0 +1 +1 
SIE ocs.. o oncuiekcokamaiea aan Di cacdidid 40.3 39.1 38.1 —5 -3 
Tee oe aka on ats eaidineenh bina "eS 39.7 38.0 38. 2 —4 +1 
Salmon, red, canned.........-.-.---|----- eee 31.7 31.9 31.9| +1 0 
EPI I ene Quart......... 14.3 14,2 14.1 -—1 —l 
Le 16-02. can... .. 11.4 10. 4 10.3 —10 -1 
Fe Pound ........ 58.5 46.7 47.0 —2 +1 
—” (all butter substi- |....- _ See 27.6 26. 4 26. 2 —5 —1 
utes). 
ee ee ee ins cs 38. 2 37. 4 36.9 oo) —1 
“py t ESE  a  aeeETS B50)27 55 | eae. 18.4 ye 17.1 —7 -1 
Vegetable lard substitute..._.......-]....-- ___ eet 24.7 24.5 24.4 -1 —0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...-.............. aS 49.1 55. 4 47.3 od —15 
IE ee te oe oc ee Pemee...252.. 9.0 9 8.8 =e? 


8. 
1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau p 


ublishes periodically the of 


-1l 
as and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being oF am in 
une and December of each year. 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 
1930, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1929—Continued c 
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Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on February 15, 1913, and on February 15 of each year 
from 1924 to 1930, together with percentage changes in February. of 
each of these specified years, compared with February, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of bread was 5.6 cents in Feb- 
ruary, 1913; 8.7 cents in February, 1924; 9.5 cents in February, 1925; 
9.4 cents in February, 1926, and February, 1927; 9.2 cents in Febru- 
ary, 1928; 9 cents in February, 1929; and 8.8 cents in February, 1930. 

As compared with February, 1913, these figures show increases of 
55 per cent in February, 1924; 70 per cent in February, 1925; 68 per 
cent in February, 1926, and February, 1927; 64 per cent in February, 
1928; 61 per cent in February, 1929; and 57 per cent in February, 
1930. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 58 per cent in February, 1930, as compared with February, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
vacua’ a (plated 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 
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All articles combined !_ 












































1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been com- 
poe of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted acuecting. to the consumption of the average family. 

rom January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin steak, 
round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, 
butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1929, and by months for 1928, 1929, and 1930. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: . 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO FEBRUARY, 1930 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TaBLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1929,? by months for 1929 and for January and February, 1930. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 
100, and are computed by dividing the average price of each commod- 
ity for each month and each year by the average price of that com- 
modity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 
196.9, which means that the average money price for the year 1929 
was 96.9 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures 
for 1929 show an increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per 
cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
= — eg pp. 38 to 51; Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49; Bulletin No. 464, pp. 36 to 49; and Bulletin 
0. » Pp. S| 
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average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, 
the number of food articles has varie , these index numbers have 





TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
(1913 = 100.) 
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been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. 
The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 
155.4 for January, 1930, and 153 for February, 1930. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table, 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 
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q al * yee Se oe sae cae ee per ° 
g | sr-wr| oge BREF Sos BAse Sw Seis EMS age 
rs] » 1 09 OD OO v-) SODR TODS BVSAH ANAS SOGS SSN wow” 
5 ‘or an eR ee : LS “ay ig - oat aheten Shek (and 
$ 6261 ‘ST G9A | RiSss a AS RS ARSS MSs Biss avrg seads esa anig 
BEF Ce BES ddGe } tia rite edi! TERRE SE RES Ce ter ks ws. 
me a Ae eee, Se oe ee oe es sw a one PR Bi ae oS ee eee C8 
Vese dedd ded SSso os8S coco Sade dee Be see fe Fi aa) 
aesss sess sess 88380 ec88 soo Hee eso eoss soo ofc 
ST ISS SSNS ghBSs “Sek The gees SSS. Sess ese S86 
Bsa 8 bee ee oe Se ee ee er , toe -s Re on, Se ER: eS oe im Hie Ramee SF 
eee ORL ET PS. eee eee. tae ees Oe Ge ae Se iw pee on oe Cae a 
oe es Eh Pye el See ges - a ae ee ee we Ty si : pee FF sf -s BS Re 4 oe 
Par, yee 2 ee Poe ' 8 Ree ee ae er Sit Ge eo eee eee ee eee 2 
bed PELE 4d Pb ea bate eee - 2 “UE ay Ge aac Pe 5S Be Nae er ie 
ere ae we eee Ag og Pe ee ee a oe Gi: See ae. 2 ae, eS Za Sea A a 2. 
Ee mee eg @ 2: ee Oe Se 2. CO) ee 2 Se SS. oR Be ' , 
© 2 er ee ee ae eee ‘eit ee 2S Gan ae & cee Oi oc page e cee ee 
FE ep es eo ee tee) ee ot ME Ae GR: nee es ee ie SRE Silo ae Be ae ete Ss ee Se ee ie 
3 pa2 Eb Pade biel do be Te ee. 1S eet eee EA fe ees 
5 BOR ne ah oe e: Fe Rin & ‘Ba! baer bo Ped Poh he eo ee ee ee 
< SECCReiEte es: Sar a Bee. | YP CURES EGR ie ecm a eee oe 
Reee bb bie Be its See ee Piao ee ee ee ee | BGs oe By, 
PELE $i S98 ee ee beets ie BBE, Bow ee eh oe Se fa Shae Oe eh 
ig igs gigi Bibi: thei fiid giis ii + ae 
‘ Hi = to — ' tS tS ‘re ' ' 
3,3 gu beg 2b] Sei ide Be ie Pees Gl uh 
su@u S6ca sigh SiGis ig8: i884 86 it: fay 
ggsu “cre = jg O88} ‘aw te sei, Saf3 ay : 
S353 Su8d Gaeax 488 1% Bese fefe F808 $825 ceea jsf é 
| Bese SS33 a2a5 SBS'S SRE SESE B =$ Saas 525 Soe ase 
2aRO MARR WHat AMS 0 Soem Ono ESes SSES OMA BOR ead 





4 No, 2% can. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or deci ase 
in the retail cost of food * in February, 1930, compared with the » \er. 
age cost in the year 1913, in February, 1929, and January, | )30. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 
l-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the burea:i aj 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are base! on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers ani op 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched. 
ules for each city inceatek in the average prices. For the mont) of 
February, 99 per cent of all the firms my 4 lying retail prices in the 5| 
cities sent in a report promptly. The 2 nite Raptrom 37 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, 
Fall River, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, \ ew 
Haven, New Orleans, New Fork, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburch, 
Portland, Oreg., Rochester, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 

Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN FEBRU Ry, 


1 COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1930, FEBRUARY, 1929, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 












































an arn cen 
Percent- | Percentage decrease Percent- | Percentage decrease 
age in- February, 1930, age in- February, = 130, 
crease compared with— crease compared with— 
City Febru- City Febru- ‘ot - 
ary, 1930, ary, 1930, 
compared| Febru- | January, compared! Febru- | January, 
with 1913) ary, 1929 1 with 1913} ary, 1929 1930 
IIS picinncncee 52.9 4.2 2.0 }| Minneapolis --_-_-._- 53.9 1.1 1.9 
Baltimore_._......- 57.9 *.3 Sr I 1.6 2.2 
Birmingham --_-_--- “ 53.5 4.0 3.1 || Newark _........... 7.9 0 1.1 
| ee 56.4 *,6 .8 |} New Haven._-_._-_- 7 .8 2.3 
Dela... .....-6--b-- 3 1.1 1.6 ‘ew Orleans. _._--- 4 53.7 me 1.3 
ER RARE TN 57.4 1.4 1.2 |} New York___..__-- 55.4 8 1.0 
SEES ee, SEO Upa Sta: 2.8 «3 i! ERR Aas Seamer ® gt 2.4 
Charleston, 8. C_.. 55.6 3 1.4 | Omaha_.__....-..-- 48.3 5 1.5 
Chicago........-.-- 65.5 «,} eS | SSE aeeaeriere 61.1 5 
Cincinnati - -.._..-- 62.2 #1.5 *,2 || Philadelphia ---.---. 55.6 11 14 
Cleveland_...._..-- 49.6 1.6 .4 f| Pittsburgh_____.._- 53.3 3.2 2.4 
SS ease 3 8} P ES RE 1.3 1.1 
i EPS ees eae 51.5 2.9 2.4 1 Portland, Oreg___.. 40.0 9 i 
Denver... .....-.-- 36. & 1.6 1.2 |) Providence._..._._- 55.5 *1.3 1.3 
Pit ccnnaccpes 54.2 4.0 4.5 || Richmond. -_..._---. 59.9 1.0 
Fall River. ....-.-- 50.9 4 1,5 5 emeneer.. 33... ..)....-..... 1.3 J 
Houston. ........-.|--<+------ 1.6 2.6 | St. Louis..........- 59.0 ©.7 5 
SC ueikiod 53.0 3 * 5) SSeS (epi 1.2 1.2 
Jacksonville__...... 39.4 9 2.9 i} Salt Lake City_.._- 31.4 1.5 0 
Kansas City __....- 53.8 0 .8 |) San Francisco. ._._-. 50.9 *.8 1.9 
Little Rock. .....-- 50.2 1.1 5.3 A... noose ele s55-e ee 2.0 2.7 
pono agg Liiiierssinnits 38.8 2.5 2.5 || Seramton....... -.- 61.8 *.3 8 
Rae Saeep ea pay sn 4 y Seattle... wo 45.5 4 | 
Manchester AGE RCE REP s. 3 
Memphis. .......-. 48.3 1.0 1.4 Washineton, eae 60. 8 i 6 
Milwaukee_......_- 57.3 0 a 
a aiiaieaie 
3 For list of articles see note 1, p. 207. 
4‘ The od. December, 1920, for each article in each ci': «'¢ 


vente Ga laiee see Ooms 2 1918, 5 Oh and 06. The a have een 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1 saps arven ta the Laver faviewr March, 1921, |. 26. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States 
HE following table shows the aver 
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e retail prices of coal on 


February 15, 1929, and January 15 and February 15, 1930, for the 
United States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices 
have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to con- 
sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or 
coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, ON FEBRUARY 15, 1929, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1930 





























1929 1930 
City, and kind of coal l 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
15 16 | 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 
Aversae eee “BR epee $15. 40 |$15. 33 |$15. 33 
Index (1913= 100) ....__- 199.3 | 198.4 | 198.4 
Chestnut— 
Average price ____.__._- $15. 07 |$15.00 ‘$15.00 
Index (1913 = 100)_._._-- 190.4 | 189.5 | 189.6 
Bituminous— 
Average price...._....__- $9.07 | $9.11 | $9.04 
Index (1913=100)_.__.___- 166.9 | 167.6 | 166.4 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $8.05 | $7.80 | $7.79 
Baltimore, Md.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stee 116.00 | 14.25 | 14. 25 
CRONIN a iS 115.50 | 13.75 | 18.75 

Bituminous, run of mine— 

High volatile...._...._..- 7.9% | 7.89) 7.89 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_; 7.67 | 7.65 | 7.66 
Boston, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

2 US al eee 16. 25 | 16.00 | 16. 25 

? CROMIIE foe oc 16.00 | 15.50 | 15.75 

Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a aan 14.88 | 15.50 | 15. 50 
an 14.88 | 15.50 | 15.50 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BO ee 14.02 | 13.77 | 13.77 
Us ot 13. 53 | 18.32 | 13.32 
Butte, Mont.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.91 | 11.15 | 11.09 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 9.67 | 9.67 | 9% 67 
Chicago, TiL.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| 16.90 | 16.85 | 16.85 
oi (ds Se 16.45 | 16.40 | 16.40 

Bitusninous— 

sizes— 
a 82) & 8. 41 
11.88 | 12.32 | 12.04 
Run of mine— 
vyolstile............ 8.25! 825: 825 
! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were 


formerly secured semiannual! 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices 
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! 1929 1930 
City, and kind of coal 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
15 15 15 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
ee : 
Tre | 
High woutine._........- | $5.61 | $6.30 | $6.30 
Low volatile......._._- | 7.73| 8781 878 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
eS RI aa rane | 15.30 | 15.19 | 15.17 
US ERS | 14.92 | 14.75 | 14.75 
ag eer 
re sizes— 
Tigh volatile Seana | 7.30] 7.10| 7.08 
Low volatile. __.....__- | 10.00 | 9.97) 9.94 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous— 
sizes— 
igh volatile._.._..___- 5.91 | 6.07 | 6.05 
Low volatile. _________-. 8.00 | 8.38] 8.38 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 15.75 | 15.50 | 15. 50 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.17 | 12.92 | 12.92 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__| 16.00 | 14.75 | 15.06 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed ____. 16.00 | 14.75 | 15.06 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.51 | 10.45 | 10. 44 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oo, SEES eee 16.00 | 16.00 | 16.00 
Rs a oe 15. 50 | 15,50 | 15. 50 
Bituminous— 
Soeegree. i=... 22. 8. 8.39 | 832 
. Low volatile..._..._.-- 10.19 | 10.31 | 10.15 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile ______- -..-| 775] 800] 800 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
GU cota... cs. ..-| 16.50 | 16. 16. 50 
Chestnut.................' 16.25 | 16.25 | 16.25 
Bituminous, pared 13.20 | 13.60 | 13. 60 
pre sizes_ 
Indianapolis, aos 
~ sizes— 
Tigh colatile Dcnaaweande 6.24} 6.01} 601 
Low volatile..........- 9.00} 871) 8.75 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile. .........- 7.00) 7.171 7.80 
Beg published in the March and a issues 
ve been secured and published mo A 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HO; 
HOLD USE, ON FEBRUARY 15, 1929, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1930— 















































— 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
City, and kind of coal Web. | Jen. | Feb. City, and kind of coal Feb. | Jan. | bch, 
15 15 15 15 m !| 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared wees Weal 00 |$14. 00 |$14. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Kansas City, Mo "SSSR ee $15.00 |$15.00 $15. % 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.25 | 5.29 1. 36 
ERE ees 12. 60 | 12.55 | 12.55 || Portland, Me.: 
2 ere 14. 33 | 13.67 | 13.67 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.30 | 7.18 | 7.15 PL ka cdensiiniwess cuted 16.80 | 16.80 16,29 
Little Rock, Ark.: SOMINMNING 55 iia ns ding 16.80 | 16.80 | 16.8 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg_-| 13. 50 | 13.50 | 13.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes | 10.25; 9.95 | 10.05 Bituminous, prepared sizes_} 13.07 | 13.46 | 13. 39 
Los Angeles, Cailif.: Providence, R. I.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.25 | 16.50 | 16. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Louisville, Ky.: sa a a 216.00 |2 16.00 216.0 
Bituminous— Cs Sl 6sentincoee’ 216.00 |? 16.00 216.00 
a sizes— Richmond, Va.: 
High volatile__._-..._.- 7.16 | 7.01 | 7.03 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low —~ Bs ot 9.75 | 9.50} 9.50 ee a tis 15. 00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Manchester, N. H.: | ARERR ye ree 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.¢ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
0 ae 17. 25 | 17.00 | 17.00 Prepared sizes— 
SRE Se LR I 17.00 | 17.00 | 17.00 High volatile........... 8.25 | 8.38 | 8.38 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile. --......-. 9.83} 9.13) 9.11 
Bituminous, s, prepared sizes_| 7.39 | 7.85 | 7.87 Run of mine— 
Milwaukee, W Low volatile_____....-- 7.50} 7.25 | 7.25 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 
Sr ater RR AERO AS 16. 30 | 16.30 | 16.30 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
__sisi(s* ESR RE 15.90 | 15.85 | 15.85 SE iibastctcctace ns 14.75 | 14.75 75 
Bituminous— Chestnut - - 7 eee Trae 14. 25 | 14.25 25 
sizes— St. Louis, Mo. 
igh volatile_._.._____- 7.80; 7.68) 7.6 Penaetinenta anthracite— 
Low volatile..._._.____ 11.08 | 10.99 | 11.00 No Cviitcindnennonmmhl 16. 80 | 16.70 | 16.70 
Minneapolis, Minn.: I 16. 50 | 16.45 | 16.45 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bi Papene sizes_| 6.43 | 6.75) 6.75 
ESR wae 18. 28 | 18.30 | 18.30 || St. Paul, M 
a RAT 17.90 | 17.85 | 17. 85 do em anthracite— 
Bituminous— ee 18.30 | 18.30 | 1%. 30 
Prepared sizes— si SEARS 17.90 | 17.85 | 17.85 
High volatile.._._._.._.___| 10. 10. 56 | 10. 57 Bituminous— 
Low volatile...___._.___ 13. 50 | 13.65 | 12.39 es 
Mobile, Ala.: ; igh volatile_....._.__. 10.68 | 10.27 | 10.29 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.62| 9.63 | 9.47 | | aaa 13. 50 | 13.65 | 12.63 
Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— anthracite— 
RE idlitnatewds are mteccindiay 14.00 | 13.96 | 13.96 Furance, 1 and 2 mixed--| 18.00 | 18.00 | 1.00 
Chestnut ian atirecid <..-.| 13.50 | 13.46 | 13.46 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_.--- 18.00 | 18.00 | 15.00 
New Haven, Conn.: ituminous, sizes | 7.92 | 8.37 %.38 
Ivania anthracite— Francisco, C 
a aati aa RM ae 14.90 | 15.17 | 15.17 New Mexico einsudto— 
0 Sean 14.90 | 15.17 | 15.17 Cerilios egg. ............. 26.00 | 26.00 | 26.00 
New Orleans, La Colorado ant te— 
New von nN pared sizes_| 11.21 | 10.96 | 10.96 Pe eee ace sible 25. 50 | 25.50 | 25. 50 
ew sizes_| 16.75 | 16.98 | 16.38 
Store, Sapeie~ 75 | 14.63 | 14.58 || © ‘ee 
Neder tink ob tein chit 14. 1 14. Bituminous, sizes_|? 10, 24 |? 10. 24 | #10. 24 
Chestnut bie gp Salhi wen hen weg si 14.25 | 14.13 | 14.08 ton, Pa.: 
N Va.: Peansyivania anthracite— 
Puaepaveuss euthracittie— i ..-. 2 4 BR 2 ces. ek 10. 53 | 10. 28 | 10.28 
ak RR aa st 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 ey Ea acter Werden eT FES 10.53 | 9.92) 9.92 
‘ po pe Mie wos <euc Sue 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 Bo Wash.: ne ‘ 
uminous— oe crepered s -| 10.48 | 10.68 | 10.7! 
Pn Springfield, : 
sie no 7.88 | 7.25 | 7.25 wa, sizves.| 4.24] 434] 4.34 
jw volatile____._._._- 10.50 | 9.00; 8 50 ashington, D. 
Run of mine— | SSS Se agaanen 115. 63 [115.73 (115.73 
Weaeeie.....-.-..« 7.00; 6.50) 650 Chestnut... .._........7./115. 13 115, 23 [115.23 
Oo Nebr.: Bituminous— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.50 | 9.69 9.69 Penn sizes— 
IL: volatile_..........}1 8.75 |18.63 | 18.63 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 6.88 | 6.75 | 6.78 Low volatile. _......... 111, 42 /111. 43 | 111. 43 
phia, Pa. Run of mine— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— EP eee 17.63 | 17.75 | 17.75 
| ESSA aes S 114. 96 1115.00 |1 15.00 
CI is i, 5.2.5 I 14. 80 114. 50 |114. 50 
1 Per ton of 2,240 
danced ee ee CE in it ete Digher than here shown Practically all coa! is 
vi 
5 All coal sold in Savannah is by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonismade. 17 'is 
charge been in the above price. 
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Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 


HE eG am index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
Tee ave been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined.table after having been reduced, in most cases, to a 
common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base 
was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used 
in other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by the 
bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory 
information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries 
shown in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the 
July, 1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are 
reproduced as published. For other countries the index numbers 
here shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, aaelk not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
ncluded on successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHE): 


































































COUNTRIES 
France 
Country.....| Qnited | Canada| Belgium | C7@cho-| Den- | riniand (exoent Trans | Germs 
Number of Entire 
localities. 51 60 59 |country| 100 21 320 1 71 
Commodi- 
: E 56 (foods 13 (11 13 (11 
ties __in- | 48 foods | 29 foods | "®te'S* | 20 foods | Foods | 36 foods | ($3) | foods) | Foo: 
Comput-| Bureau | Depart- | Ministry ent | Central da 
of Indus- | Office of} gi eau of| Ministry | Ministry| °!8tis- 
agen- | of Labor | ment of Statis- {Bureau of tical 
he Bie Statisties| ‘Labor | %¥ and [Statistics) scat De. Statistics! f Labor | of Labor | ie. 
partment 
October, 
Base=100....|July,1914July,1914, APT byuty,r914| Fuly,1014 | January. | August | sary, 914 rel 
’ y,1914 
1924 
January --..-- 146 145 480 836 Lb |S Reels Rae: 376 127 
SR 138 137 4m ae | || Se 380 123 
TAREE TR 140 134 493 837 200  ¢£Sarem 360 124 
eee 145 139 513 ds OR Se RE ar 383 $4 
1925 
January -..-- 151 145 521 899 215 i} ERS 408 7 
ee masta 148 142 506 os SR LG Rees 409 144 
RR eee 156 141 509 916 210 2) | aa 421 154 
CTE: 138 147 533 WOO Bivdncusus BEE Scintsecces 433 51 
1926 
January -__.- 161 157 527 3854 177 1090 1 503 480 143 
— 159 153 529 SRO Sner 1085 1 §23 503 142 
ei in 154 149 637 876 159 1105 1610 574 145 
FERS: 157 147 705 3 ee 1126 1 647 624 145 
1927 
January -..-.. 156 153 755 914 156 og SOR Sae 592 15] 
February -._. 153 151 770 ER 1005 586 585 152 
March..__--- 150 149 771 O08 fe Gg Sa 581 151 
—_ tibiae 150 146 774 923 152 | _ SERS 580 1) 
| enue 152 145 776 EE 1068 572 589 51 
pO RRSES. 155 - 146 785 EE og SRE eseree 580 153 
a ct hil 150 147 790 962 153 Gt roa 557 157 
August _._._. 149 147 787 OOP Binéctienece 1159 553 539 150 
September-.__ 151 146 794 __. § RSE YORE 532 151 
October - _ _ .- 153 148 S04, 907 152 OS RE See 520 152 
November... 153 149 809 ME Mac wssdesinctans 1175 526 500 152 
December - -- 153 151 812 8 See ee BEBE: Beiioidincicn 523 153 
1928 
January --_-__- 152 151 813 913 152 SSR 530 152 
February ---- 148 149 811 4 SPONSES 1112 522 522 151 
March...___- 148 147 806 , MARS ees 524 151 
iy is aaceesiochan 149 146 807 905 152 3 2 ae 532 151 
ai cag 150 146 805 Ok See 1113 530 546 15] 
. ae 149 145 $11 . 5 SPREE Beret 557 152 
a ihenas asians 150 146 811 943 153 | 5 eS 2111 ‘i 
August __.._. 151 149 819 DEO finccscnwee 1191 536 2110 156 
Septem ber___ 154 150 825 i SERS ee  — S aeae 2111 153 
October. ..... 153 152 834 907 146 9 RE 2115 152 
November__. 154 152 845 _. 2 See 1194 562 2119 152 
December - _. 152 152 852 OU Divsicc scan i kee 2121 153 
1929 
January ....- 151 152 856 900 147 8 Raa 2122 153 
February.--- 151 150 859 , fe SER 1141 576 2122 156 
Mareh_...... 150 151 862 |S RTE ON Rae, 2123 169 
i hecieieua 148 148 860 901 150 BE Ben dboon 2125 1M 
ied apabiel 150 147 864 . 5 ee 1104 583 2127 14 
pS RS 151 147 867 3 Se , RGR: 2127 14 
fice 155 148 874 925 149 | 2 ae 1123 1% 
August ...... 157 157 879 | Sears 1131 582 312 165 
bial 157 157 X89 7 aise. 3 SS 2122 lit 
TS 187 157 894 146  € Se 2122 14 
November... 166 158 897 gg RE | 4 eee 21% 163 
December . .. 155 159 897 |} Nee 5 2126 JA2 
3 For succeeding month. 
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EX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
















































































COUNTRIES 
_ l i as 
| Nether- é & | 
" United India 
lands Switzer-| > South | Aus- New 
Country---| Htaly | (The | Norway| Sweden| jong | Se | africa | (BOM | tralia | Zealand 
| Hague) y) | 
} 
Number of} 47 | 1 | 381 49 33 630 9 he ae 25 
localities . | } 
pee ag | | | 
Commod- | foods | on (43 | 46 foods 
ities im- | amd | Foods | Foods | pijang| Foods | 21 foods | 24 foods | 17 foods| and _ | 59 foods 
Juded_.-| char- groceries| 
- coal | light) 1 
Min- | 
, Office Bureau | Census 
Comput- istry Central | Central Labor | Minis- | of Cen- | Labor of Cen- and 
om} of Na- | Bureau | Bureau | Social , 
ng agen" | Yonal | of Sta- | of Sia | Board |cevisea)| Labor | Btaties |(revised)| ‘Stati: | tes” 
5 | * rev . 
omy | 
July, July, July, July, July, July, July, 
Base=100..| 1913 | 1921 | ‘joi’ | ‘1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1 | ‘914 | ‘i9ia | ‘1014 
1924 
January...- 527 | 382.5 230 163 173 175 120 154 | 155 150 
April....--- 527 | 381.7 240 159 169 167 122 143 150 150 
Saly sks 538 | 380.8 248 159 170 162 117 151 | 148 148 
October___- 556 | 382.3 264 172 174 172 120 156 146 145 
1925 f 
January... 609 | 380.2 277 170 17 178 120 152 | 148 147 
Apollo cca 606 | 186.7 276 | 170 169 170 124 153 | 152 149 
jaby ca 605 | 481.3 260| 169 169 167 120 152! 156 151 
October ...- 645 | 379.3 228 | 166 168 172 119 148 157 155 
1926 
January...- . | ea 216 | 162 165 171 116 151 155 154 
April_...... 633 | 476.6 198 158 161 159 119 150 | 163 151 
| 645 | 380.1 198 156 159 161 117 155 159 149 
October_..- 662 | 373.5 191 | 157 160 163 120 153 153 147 
1927 
January... 2 Se 180 | 156 158 167 116 155 158 148 
February - -  ) See 177 | 153 157 164 117 152 | 153 146 
March_____ 610 76.3 173 | 151 156 162 118 152 | 151 146 
April. as 9 : 169 | 151 156 155 119 151 151 145 
May... a | 169 | 150 156 154 121 150 | 152 145 
Jame. asks 558 77.0 | 172 | 151 157 154 120 151 | 153 145 
Jaly_...ca8  ) ae 175| \ 151 157 159 119 154] 152 144 
August_.... 5 iar 178 | 152 157 156 118 155 155 144 
September - 525 76. 5 174 156 159 157 117 151 157 143 
October_... TEER 173 | 155 159 161 119 148 159 143 
November. |, SS 171 | 155 161 163 119 147 157 144 
December... 534 79.5 171 | 154 160 163 119 149 155 146 
1928 
January... 3 ae 170 153 159 162 119 151 14 147 
February .. TS SR 170 153 158 159 118 146 152 145 
March ____. 522 81.6 17 154 157 155 118 142 153 145 
April__.__.. Ss ES: 171 154 156 155 119 140 154 144 
May....... Seana 172 155 156 154 120 144 154 146 
June. 23.3 533 79. 4 171 157 156 156 118 142 154 147 
July... = | ee 173 157 157 157 116 143 152 147 
August_.__. Sean 170 156 156 156 115 142 150 147 
September 526 76. 2 164 155 157 156 115 141 150 147 
October... ye 163 153 158 157 115 142 150 149 
November. | Sees 161 152 158 159 115 144 150 150 
December. 564 75.5 161 151 158 160 115 145 152 152 
1929 : 
January... 8 158 150 157 159 115 146 161 149 
February _. -S Rea 157 151 157 156 115 146 161 148 
March... 571 76.0 158 152 156 157 117 146 160 146 
April....2. SS 156 150 154 150 118 145 162 147 
May._..... Se 156 149 154 149 119 143 160 148 
June. occas 564 72.3 156 149 155 147 118 144 161 147 
July yee * 157 151 155 149 116 145 160 146 
August... | 2 Se 161 151 156 153 115 146 161 146 
September _ 547 74.5 160 151 158 154 114 146 162 147 
OctONR this s scab ndces ss 160 150 158 156 113 147 165 147 
Novem a 2 cl oaceee 159 148 157 159 Ee 147 
ot Ss Tee 157 147 157 159 ToS Ses TERR: 147 
‘ Second month following. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in February, 1930 


Wie the decrease of 1% per cent in February compared wit) 
January, wholesale prices dropped to within three-fourths of 
1 per cent of the lowest level reached since the World War, accoriling 
to information collected in the leading markets of the country by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. 
The bureau’s weighted index, with average prices in 1926 as 1(:00 
stands at 92.1 for February compared with 93.4 for January. With 
the exception of January, 1922, when the index registered 91.4, this 
is the lowest level to which wholesale prices have dropped since 
October, 1916. Compared with February, 1929, with an index of {6,7 
a decrease of 4% per cent is shown. Based on these figures, the pur. 
chasing power of the dollar in February, 1929, was 103.4 cents. 
January, 1930, was 107.1 cents; and February, 1930, was 108.6 cents: 
compared with 100.0 cents for the year 1926. All groups showed , 
downward tendency, with decreases ranging from one-fourth of 1 per 
cent to nearly 3 per cent. 

Farm products, with a decrease of practically 3 per cent, showed 
the greatest decline in the commodity groups. Decided decreases 
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took place in the prices of grains, cotton, , fresh apples, hay, leaf 
tobacco, onions, white potatoes, and wool. Livestock and poultry 
showed an upward tendency, the increased prices for steers and hog: 
more than offsetting the lower prices of cows, sheep, and poultry. 

The decrease in the group of foods as a whole was about 1% per 
cent. Butter, cheese, and milk showed a slightly lower level.  |e- 
clining prices for fresh beef, dressed lamb, mutton, and veal forced 
the index for meats to drop 1 per cent. Lower prices were also 
shown for rye and wheat flour, coffee, sugar, and dried fruits. 

Hides a skins continued to show a recession in average prices. 
Little change took place in boots and shoes, and no change is shown 
in other leather products. Textile products continued to show the 
effect of the lower prices for raw materials. The group as a whole 
decreased more than 1 per cent, with all subgroups showing a falling 
off from the month before. 

Anthracite coal remained at the January level, while bituminous 
coal and —— products moved downward, and coke increased 
slightly. The fuel and lighting group decreased nearly 1% per cent. 

[942] 
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Lower prices for certain steel products, nails, bar silver, and pig 
zine caused only a slight drop in the group of metals and metal prod- 
ucts, as no change was shown in agricultural implements, automobiles, 
and other metal products. 

Lumber, brick, structural steel, and paint materials showed a down- 
ward tendency, while cement and other building materials moved 
upward in average prices. 

The chemicals and drugs group, including mixed fertilizers and 
fertilizer materials, decreased nearly 1 per cent. Only a minor change 
occurred in the house-furnishing goods group. The price of crude 
rubber advanced over 5 per cent in the month, but the decreases in 
cattle feed and paper tee pulp forced the index for the miscellaneous 
group down slightly. 

A decline was shown for each of the groups classified as raw mate- 
rials, semimanufactured articles, finished products, and nonagricul- 
tural commodities. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for January and February was collected, increases were shown 
in 63 instances and decreases in 201 instances. In 286 instances no 
change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in February with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that considerable decreases 
have taken place in farm products, hides and leather products, textile 
products, and chemicals and drugs. Foods, fuel and lighting mate- 
rials, metals and metal products, building materials, and miscellaneous 
commodities were somewhat lower than in February, 1929, while house- 
furnishing goods showed a minor advance, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 5p 
COMMODITIES (1926= 100.0) 
































Purch ing 
Wer of 
Groups and subgroups sh le J w080” , rary, | the dollar 
Febru:ry, 
| 1931) 
RE GUIIEIIND...4 56 oo sine ecirtenicnnnmensndad 96. 7 93. 4 92.1 8. 6 
PR oi dalinde ci tpemdicennn ces ek ceSinesiced 105. 4 101.0 98. 0 2.9 
SAE RO ea ET, 102. 0 93.8 89. 0 124 
Op RINE les SOC RTTERONL 101.8 100. 5 101.3 8.7 
SIR dh pirinadcwaiccidsonsobadenteee 109. 2 103. 9 98. 9 101, J 
Eg PIE EAE aT a er te ate ae 98. 1 97.2 95. 5 104.7 
a PE MET MEE svi caiercncncetoncdnasess 109. 9 97.5 97.4 2.7 
250 pies RSI EE F RRS Tenens Ramee Mabe 102. 3 106. 2 105. 1 5] 
te 90. 9 91.7 89. 2 2] 
Hides and leather products... ...............-.-------- 109. 0 105. 1 103. 9 62 6 
RET eats ARS se ea ace 106. 4 104. 2 99. 0 1.0 
Nee ee ee ke tiene wwebe 117.1 108.3 107.7 2.9 
ei eun ewe 106. 6 103. 8 103. 8 96.3 
oo wate ecawias 107.6 105. 8 105. 8 G4, 5 
a REE NERS ISR a magne nae Nyce ce ee pcr 96. 1 89. 4 88.3 113.3 
Dee ha enecnommmiie 100. 8 95. 4 93. 8 14. ¢ 
SIRES RR 2g ee i a 83. 1 76.0 74.9 133 
oolen No on, ini ewenes. 100. 9 94.0 93. 2 107 
Cue ee eee cs ee 85. 6 72.3 72.2 138 
Fuel and lighting materials-_.-_-...................------ 81.3 79.9 78.8 126.9 
(URES SE A ap Sec 91.6 91.2 91.2 109.6 
ee iw cbinictne 93. 7 92. 2 91.4 109, 4 
Coke mca snes anawan ae Peceeceecececaccacsecocesesacosoees= 85. 1 84. 1 84. 2 i 18, 8 
ih ins itn snndancconswsenmemnp pace 92. 2 92. 5 () a. 
Petroleum ee caked pub e neil 68.9 67.3 65. 7 2 
— ee I i hdc ce cneee 104. 4 101. 2 100.9 | 9, ] 
LE, a aE 96.9 95.7 94. 8 | 05 
Nenaeia ane SEE ERE LENO Se ROMs TOON I 105. 0 100. 6 100. 2 | GU, 8 
Agricultural implements. --_-__....-.....-.-.----.--- 98. 8 96. 1 96.1 | 104. 1 
aS oo imu deme bad 111.6 \ 106.8 106. 8 | 43. 6 
Other metal MG i iin oat ho odie s uabian cet anal 98. 4 98. 4 98.4 | 101.6 
id ch ncnccipanmnccconscuspeneebaed 97.5 96. 2 95.7 | 104. 5 
on oC aaiameaadnueeie 95. 0 92. 7 91.9 | 10S. 8 
a ebacuumeaanaoeo 92. 5 90. 4 88. 3 1] 
i Ee Ag GI i IN OO 94.6 90. 4 92.7 107.9 
Neen a akbwmeeumes 97.0 97.0 91.9 108. 8 
I ik came en 86.3 93. 7 93.0 107.5 
Other building materials._..................--...-- 108. 6 106. 4 106. 5 93.9 
Chemicals URS pe eee Se 96. 1 93. 0 92.3 108. 3 
(ESTES NENA TEES SAR ag gD DE aR GT Pe 102. 4 98. 9 97.9 102.1 
and pharmaceuticals. _...._.............._-. 71.1 69.0 68. 6 145.8 
F eg 94.7 89. 8 89. 5 111.7 
NE aes oe 97.1 97.1 96. 2 104.0 
House- SSA aReReange SR arenas ey rc verelineae. 96. 6 97.3 97.0 103. 1 
OE ERE ESET SOP RAE Ne BNE NE TN EAR 95. 0 96. 6 96. 6 103.5 
Baer Geral a i Bika ws clam inbin kecimch sheen edit edt 97.6 97.7 97.3 102.8 
ia Gia sad saudi ba alti gs alccainn lee digpiteninaedilG aki 80. 4 78.7 78.5 27.4 
Cee ad i in wanw aie 129. 3 113.5 107.5 93. 0 
a = Sagal aaa Ritlatwinnindincaiialiicnn-cadibmaintakSi Mayu id 87.8 87.3 87.0 114.9 
i a in di eine thembiinidienjp ebaliatebia 49.6 31.1 32.8 304.9 
SESSLER Seg 2 Reena apne ae Re © 56.1 55. 2 55. 2 181.2 
ooo. ac anwtidebanadadneas 100.3 108.3 108. 5 92.2 
i es cclmaemue 98.1 94.0 91.8 10%. 9 
| RRR pale SSF LN YS MRE SO Cee 97.2 93.0 92.1 108. 6 
a 95.9 93.3 92.6 10. 0 
Nonagricultural commodities... ._.................... 94.3 91.4 90. 6 110.4 
1 Data not yet available. 
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COST OF LIVING 





Changes in Cost of Canadian Family Budget, 1921 to 1929 


Ta Canadian Department of Labor has recently issued figures ' 
showing the cost per week, in specified months, from 1921 to 
1929, of the family budget in terms of average retail prices of certain 
classes of commodities in 60 Canadian cities. 

The following items are included in the budget: 


TABLE 1.—ITEMS OF CANADIAN FAMILY BUDGET 








| 
’ 








Quan- | Quan- 
Item | tity Item tity 
Foods (29): || Foods (29)—Continued. 
Beef, sirloin steak. _..........- pounds-_) 2 || Beans, hand-picked____...... pounds... 2 
Beef, shoulder roast_.........-.-- do....| 2 || Apples, evaporated_............ a aeeey | 
Veal, shoulder roast ---.......--- ae 1 || Prunes, medium Size- - --------- G6..-. 1 
Mutton, leg roast__.........-_--- | aa 1 || Sugar, granulated____.-_______-- GS 4 
Pork, fresh roast, ham ---.-----._- eae 1 | AED Fo do---- 2 
Pork, mes eee... 25. ao...- 2) Tea, black, medium. ----------- ae Y% 
Bacon, breakfast. ..............-- do... . 1 |) Tea, green, medium ----_----_---- iain Le 
» pure, RENE SE i nace eee do 2 |] Coffee, so a ee % 

Fees, a cen ncn tag ome Sst dozen 1 |) ee wes —-~-----~--—— ee B 
SI tiie nsec ennteca cos 1) 1 ERED quarts.- 6 
Ysa Stl quarts 6 | Cianom, sey... 5c pounds... 4% 
Butter, dairy, solid........_-- pounds 2 | Fuel and lighting: 
Butter, creamery, print---------- do 1 |i onl, Qmenracite.._ ...._...-. 2.2 tons_- Vis 
eS ee do- 1 | Coal, bituminous. -------------- do... Ke 
Ch nee Ee a eee =. 2 RR are A — ie 

read, plain, white........-...-- 0- it . Ai caked deta = xg a eaenmes a 6 
a... a! Ne gallons} 1 
Re... 5... =. do. i 2 cl months Yj 
Rice, good, medium. - -........-.- do 2 || 








While this budget serves to indicate the rise or fall from time to 
time in the cost of the included items, it is not intended to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel for an average family in Canada or 
in any one of its Provinces. The quantities of meats, cereals, dairy 
products, etc., in this budget were adopted as constituting a liberal 
allowance for the healthy family of a man engaged in hard physical 
labor. An average family, however, with an income sufficient to 
do so would purchase less meat, etc., but more fresh and canned 
vegetables, fruit, etc., so that there would be little change in the 
total amount of expenditure for food. 

For the average family of five the expenditure for the items in 
this budget would perhaps be equivalent to 65 per cent of the total 
income, Itis estimated that an allowance for clothing and sundries 
would inerease the given totals about 50 per cent. 





1 Canada. Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1929 (issued as a supplement 
to the Labor Gazette, January, 1930). Ottawa, 1930, pp. 4, 5. " 
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TABLE 2.—COST PER WEEK OF FAMILY op boty Fy IN CANADA IN SPECIFIED MONT i[s’ 
1921 1929 


[This budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of items included, not to show the minimum 9st 
for an average family} 





























Starch 
—_ All (29) ’ | Fuel and Rent 
Year and month foods Py gece lighting | (4 month)| Tot: 
ERR SEN AT ALERT SONS $14. 48 $0. 049 $4. 17 $6. 60 $25. 30 
ar 10. 96 . 044 3. 70 6. 83 21. 53 
A NN rn ofa bic sic erst eae cn caer narnia 11. 03 . 042 3. 53 6. 92 21. 52 
(Rane ag rR eon Pca 10. 27 . 040 3. 41 6. 95 20. 67 
RECs ee Re eae 10. 52 . 040 3. 61 6. 96 21.) 
Tes chtonscacwidinchiwasticesebins 10. 17 . 040 3. 48 6. 97 20. 6 
oe og on eaia Same 10. 78 . O41 3. 49 6. 92 21. 2 
ee es a co pe ee 9. 91 . 041 3. 37 6. 98 20, 30 
eae oe oak aa oue se 10. 77 . 041 3. 37 6. 91 21.09 
a ea aS os a 10. 49 . 041 3. 28 6. 89 20. 70 
at ann «ik wieecncnce marouiann 11. 63 . 041 3. 44 6. 86 21. 96 
Bhs ee to. Gao Ee ce 11. 07 . 042 3. 32 6. 87 21. 30 
a ne a sein 11. 37 . 041 3. 33 6. 85 21. 59 
LS SO SR a aie ee SAaille: aI ie 10. 92 . 041 3. 28 6. 86 21. 10 
ERNE eS eR SS VES Ss NEE 11.17 - 41 3. 29 6. 87 21. 37 
I a 11.19 - 1 3. 28 6. 89 21. 41 
AS cola OSGI aa ale Oa ey ER, 10. 80 . 041 3. 26 6. 91 21. 01 
soc 28 aes See ee 11. 31 . 041 3. 26 6. 94 21. 56 
AIRSET A ASE encore eas pa 11. 30 . O41 3. 27 6. 04 21. 
ME iiawhcawe cies xncaouseaccsasoua es 10. 98 . 040 3. 26 6. 98 21. 2¢ 
CSE ieee eee rope 11. 83 . 041 3. 26 6. 98 22. 11 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for January, 1930 
By J. J. Konna, Carer Srartistician Unitep States Bureau OF IMMIGRATION 


TOTAL of 25,909 aliens was admitted to the United States in 

January, 1930—the immigrant class, newcomers for permanent 
residence in this country, numbered 14,767, the remaining 11,142 being 
tourists or other temporary visitors. Of the latter number, 6,606 
were admitted for a short stay of less than one year and 4,536 were 
returning to a permanent domicile after a temporary sojourn abroad. 
During the same month 24,807 aliens left the United States, 20,860 
of whom were of the visiting or nonemigrant class and 3,947 were 
emigrants leaving to make their homes in some foreign country! again. 
American citizens returning to and departing from the United States 
in January totaled 23,985 and 31,991, respectively. Compared with 
the previous month, there was a decrease in the inward movement of 
aliens, but an increase of arriving citizens as well as of outgoing aliens 
and citizens. 

The prir ipal races contributing immigrant aliens in January, 1930, 
were the ringlish (2,251), German (2,220), Scotch (1,744), Italian 
(1,652), Irish (1,613), Mexican (840), Hebrew (683), French (669), 
and Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) (549). These 
nine races supplied 82.8 per cent of the total immigrants for January 
last. During the same month a year ago the German, Mexican, 
English, Irish, Scotch, Scandinavian, French, Hebrew, and Italian, in 
the order given, were the principal races, comprising 88.2 per cent of 
the total. 

Immigration from Canada increased while that from Mexico de- 

creased in January as compared with the preceding month. In Janu- 
ary last 4,021 immigrants were recorded as coming from Canada (last 
permanent residence) and 915 from Mexico, as against 3,799 coming 
from Canada and 951 from Mexico for December. European immi- 
gration also decreased, 8,873 immigrants being admitted from that 
Continent in January as against 11,914 in December, practically all 
the countries showing a decline in immigration, but particularly 
Germany and the Irish Free State. , 
_ Over two-thirds, or 18,068 of the 25,909 aliens of all classes admitted 
in January, 1930, were born in European countries, the four principal 
ones being Germany, England, Italy, and Scotland; 6,208 gave coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere as their place of birth, mainly Canada 
and Mexico; 1,295 were born in Asia, 65 in Africa, and 273 in Australia 
and the Pacific Islands. 

The 25,909 aliens were admitted under the immigration act of 1924 
as follows: 9,000 as immigrants charged to the quota; 4,506 as visitors 
for business or pleasure; 4,497 as residents of the United States return- 
ing from a visit abroad; 3,407 as natives of nonquota countries; 2,041 
as husbands, wives, and unmarried children of American citizens; and 
1,656 as persons passing through the country on their way elsewhere. 

remainder, 437 were Government officials, their families, 
attendants, servants, and employees; 141 were students; 115 came in 
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to carry on trade under existing treaty ; 68 were ministers or profess. 
and their wives and unmarried children; 34 were wives or unmar?\:| 
children of natives of nonquota countries; 5 were women who had b «1, 
citizens of the United States; and 2 were Spanish subjects enter: ng 
Porto Rico. 

A total of 630 (468 male and 162 female) aliens were debarred during 
January last from entering the United States, of which number 52% 
were turned back at the land borders and 101 at the seaports of eni:y. 
The major portion of those debarred were refused admission for fail \re 
to present proper immigration visas under the act of 1924. Inthesaime 
month 1,275 aliens were deported from the United States under waur- 
rant proceedings, this number having been permanently banished 
from the country for various causes under the immigration laws. 
This is a decrease from the previous month, but an increase of 256 or 
25 per cent over the 1,019 deportations for January, 1929. The 
major portion of these deportees were males, less than 10 per cent 
being females. 

The Empire State continues to be the principal settling ground for 
arriving aliens, 5,071 of the January immigrants giving New York 
State as their intended future permanent residence. Michigan re- 
ceived the next largest number, 1,555 immigrants going to that State, 
while 1,115 went to California, 1,012 to Pennsylvania, and only 855 
to the South Atlantic and South Central States. 

The skilled workers comprise the largest group among the wace- 
earning immigrants admitted in January last, 3,123 being of this class, 
while the servants numbered 1,565, common laborers 1,028, farm 
laborers 878, and farmers 528. There were 624 immigrants of the 
professional class and 390 of the commercial class; 550 gave mis- 
cellaneous occupations, and 6,081 had no occupation, being mainly 
women and children. Among the 3,947 outgoing aliens this month 
recorded as emigrants, 1,078 were common laborers, 652 were skilled 
workers, 1,174 were of the miscellaneous group, and 1,043 had no 
occupation. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER er FROM JULY 1, 1929, TO JANUAKY 













































































Inward Outward 

— oe 

Aliens admitted _ Aliens d de- 

Period Uni a nasal oly 

States Total | enter- citi- Total | land- 

Immi-| jmeni-| Total | arrived ing! | Emi- | Cnt | Total | ‘de~ oi 

grant | grant grant | crant parted 

Jul sc 20, 15, 749) 35,817) 37, 73, 847) 5, 23, 28, 170) 56, 84, 509) 1, 261 

Awad... 22, 778) 19, 007| 41, 70, 783/112, 5, 571| 23, 723] 29, 204) 70, 551] 99, 845) 1, 11! 

September - ...| 28, 28, 517} 56, 85, 719; 5, 150) 21, 26, 49, 76,977) 1, 205 

Cama | Rial a She Saree il Sa alee Bale 

- Novem eds , 286 

December... .. rt il, 29, 21, 50, 571} 4, 18, 746) 23, 4 51, 030} 1, 546 

«2980 

January__....- 14, 767| 11, 142) 25, 23, 985} 49, as 3, 947| 20,860] 24,807) 31,991) 56,798) 1,275 

Total... hit, T2736, AR, 08 813, 415000, o13} 4,819) 32, s04}140, 79}173, 947/206, 20400, 241 9, (84 

1 These aliens are not included arrivals, as they were not permitted to ente: the United State: 

2 These aliens are included departed, they having entered the United States, legal!) © 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 


Official— United States 


Inp1ANA.—Industrial Board. Annual report for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1929. Indianapolis [19307]. 68 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Department of Labor. Annual 
report for the year ending December 31, 1929. opeka, 1930. 95 pp. 

During the year covered by the report 55 complaints were filed with the labor 
department by employees seeking to collect wages amounting to $1,321.44. ‘Fhe 
department succeeded in collecting $513.44 and was still working on several of 
the unpaid claims. 

Kentucky.— Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics. Biennial report 
for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929. Frankfort, 1929. 136 pp. 

The 14th biennial report of the department of labor, which is bound with the 
above listed publication, includes some 25 pages of statistics on working hours. 
Missouri.—Labor and Industrial Inspection Department. Forty-ninth annual 

report, for the calendar year ending November 5, 1928. Jefferson City [19297]. 
194 pp. 
Among the tables presented in this report are those covering the work of the 


State employment offices, data on industrial accidents, and classified earnings of 

management, clerical forces, and wage earners, skilled and. unskilled, male and 

female, for each week the manufacturing establishments in specified industries 

in several cities and counties were in operation. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 163: Unemployment in 
Buffalo, November, 1929. Albany, 1930. 48 pp.; charts. 

A summary of the information obtained in the Buffalo study, with a comparison 
of data secured in similar studies in Columbus, Ohio, was given in the Labor 
Review for February, 1930 (pp. 25-39). 

Norta Daxota.—Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Tenth annual report, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. Bismarck [1929?]. 16 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. 26: 


The organization and operation of the Department of Labor and Industry. 
Harrisburg, 1930. 68 pp. 


PuItipPIne IsLtanps.— Department of Commerce and Communication. Bureau 
of Commerce and Industry. Statistical bulletin of the Philippine Islands, 
1928. Eleventhnumber. Manila, 1929. 227 pp.; map, charts. 


Data relating to industrial accidents, strikes, salaries of civil-service employees, 
and wages and hours of labor, taken from this bulletin, are published in this issue. 
Wisconstn.—Board of Control. Old-age pensions in Wisconsin, 1928. Madison, 

1929. 14 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Untrep Stares.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Information 
Circular 6225: Reducing accidents from falls of roof in coal mines, by J. W. 
Paul and others. Washington, 1980. 11 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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Unirep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Informa(.,;, 
Circular 6227: Activity of the Holmes Safety Association in reducing accide »)|; 
in Alabama, by C. E. Saxon and C. W. Owings. Washington, 1/3). 
7 pp.; charts. (Mimeographed.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Miners’ Circular 33: Advanced mine rescue training. Part | — 

Mine gases and methods for their detection, by J. J. Forbes pone on W. Grove. 

Washington, 1929. 65 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

Miners’ Circular 34: Advanced mine rescue training. Part I] — 

Instructions in methods of sampling and in the use of the Bureau of Mines 

—— orsat apparatus for analyzing mine gases, by W. P. Yant and L. B. 
erger. 








Washington, 1929. 89 pp.; diagrams. 

Reports of Investigations, Serial 2977: Rock-dust barriers for coal 
mines, by G. S. Rice and others. Washington, 1930. 14 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

A technical description of construction and installation features of three types 
of rock-dust barriers. 

Technical Pa 464: Coal-dust explosibility factors indicated | 

experimental mine tauaoalions, 1911 to 1929, by George S. Rice and H. p. 

Greenwald. Washington, 1929. 45 pp.; charts. 


The investigations covered seven factors influencing explosibility of coal dust 
in mines, namely, size of dust particles, composition, inflammable gas in mine 
air, quantity of coal dust produced in mining, distribution of dust in the mine, 
source of ignition, and surrounding conditions influencing explosibility. 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 508: Pro- 
ceedings of the sixteenth annual convention of the Association of Governmental 


O in Indusiry of the United States and Canada, Toronto, Canada, J iine 
4-7, 1929. Washington, 1930. 179 pp. 


—— —— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 77: A study of two groups of Denver 
married women applying for jobs, by Emily C. Brown. ashington, 1929. 
11 pp. 
Some data from this study are given in this issue. 











Official—Foreign Countries 
Ausace— Lorraine. (France)—Office Générale des Assurances Sociales. 
Part 1: Rapport sur le fonctionnement de l office générale des assurances socials, 
des offices nepheaee et des offices d assurance durant lannée 1928. Part 2: 
Compte u des opérations des institutions d’assurances sociales pendai 
Vannée 1927. ysis seta 1929. 189 pp. (Bulletin, Nos. 10 and 11.) 

This report, which is published in the regular bulletin of the insurance office 
of Alsace-Lorraine, October-November, 1929, contains in the first part a report 
on the functioning of the various insurance offices in 1928 and in the second part 
an account of the operation of the social insurance institutions during 1927. 
AusTRALIA.—Parliament. Library. Select bibliography on industrial concilia- 

tion and arbitration, with special reference to Australia and New Zealan. 
Canberra, 1929. 60 pp. 
Brazit.— Ministére de la Justice et des Affaires Intérieures. Code des Minew’s. 
| Rio de Janeiro, 1928. 66 pp. 

This is the complete text of the Brazilian child-labor law, Federal decree (\. 
17,943 A) of October 12, 1927, which supersedes the decree (No. 5083) of De- 
cember 1, 1926. 

The law forbids the employment of young persons under 12 years of age in ay 
kind of work and those over 12 and under 14 years who have not completed their 
primary school education. A special permit for the latter to work may ! 
obtained, however, when the minor’s subsistence or that of his parents depen :s 
upon his employment, provided he is able to receive some school instruction. 
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No minor under 14 years of age may be engaged in manual work in mills, factories, 
or workshops, or in mines or other underground projecis. 
CanaDA.—Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1929. 
Ottawa, 1930. 27 pp. (Supplement to the Labor Gazette, January, 1930.) 
Data from this report are published in this issue. 
—— —— Strikes and lockouts in Canada and other countries, 1929. Ottawa, 
1980. 26 pp.; charts. (Reprinted from Labor Gazette, February, 1930.) 
Data on strikes in Canada, taken from this report, are published in this issue 
of the Labor Review. 
Wages and hours of labor report No. 138: W and hours of labor in 


Canada, 1920 to 1929. Ottawa, 1930. 108 pp. (Supplement to the Labor 
Gazette, January, 1930.) 


Data from this report are published in this issue. 

FinLAND.—Suomen virallinen tilasto XXII, Férsdkringsvdsendet A 33: Kertomus 

vakuutusoloisia suomessa vuonna 1927. Heleingfora, 1929. [Various paging.| 

Includes information in regard to accident insurance and insurance against 

strikes in FinJand during 1927. Nearly all of the statistical tables have titles and 
box heads in English as well as in Finnish. 

— Suomen virallinen tilasto XX VI, Tyétilastoa B 24: Apukassat vuonna 1927. 
Helsingfors, 1980. 97 pp. 

Contains labor statistics, including data on workers’ savings funds, for Finland 
for 1927. Has French résumé and table of contents. 

—— Suomen virallinen tilasto XX XII, Sosialisia erikoistutkimuksia X: Tutkimus 
litkea - isten tyd—, palkkaus— y. m. oloista, vuonna 1925. Helsingfors, 1929. 
72*, PP.- 

Contains information in regard to economic conditions, including wages and 
other labor conditions, in Finland in 1925. Has French résumé and table of 





—- 


contents. 

Great Brirain.—De —— of Overseas Trade. ae economic situation in 
lide ees by E. C. Donaldson Rawlins and H.C. A. Carpenter. London, 
1929. pp. 


Includes data on wages and hours, unemployment, the cooperative movement, 
the industrial census, and _ insurance. 
—— Mines Department. in Mines Research Board. Pa No. 56: 


The relative adie - coal dusts—a laboratory study, by A. L. 
and R. V. Wheeler. London, 1029. 25 pp.; diagrams, illus 


This paper describes a method of determining the amount of inert dust required 
in a mixture with coal dust to suppress the ignition of the dust. 
Paper No. 57: Mine rescue apparatus—the S. M. R. B. gas mask, 
by S. H. Katz and C. 8. W. Grice. London, 19380. 37 pp.; diagrams, illus. 
This report contains a description of a gas mask, designed for use in mine rescue 
and recovery work, which provides protection against irrespirable mine atmos- 
pheres as long as they contain sufficient AEN to support life. 
—— Registry of Friendly Societies. t for the year 1928. Part 2: Appendiz. 
Sections I to VIII, ladtaiee. 1990. Fertus paging. | 
Gives a list of societies registered under the friendly societies act at December 
31, 1928 (excluding branches of orders other than district branches), together 
with latest particulars as to members, funds, and valuation. 


— ae for the year 1928. Part 3: Industrial and provident societies. 
Section I: Proceedings and statistical notes. London, 1980" S34 pp. 


pra ia Inspector of Mines. Annual report for the year ending December 31, 
1928, Calcutta, 1929. 1965 pp.; charts. 


Data on the employment of women in mines and on mine accidents, taken 
from this report, are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 
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INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrrFice.—International survey of legal decisions on labo 
law, 1928. Geneva, 1929. xaxv, 276 pp. 

—— Studies and reports, series C (unemployment), No. 14: Bibliograp)., of 
unemployment, covering the period 1920-1929. Geneva, 1980. 217 pp. 
JaPpaNn.—Department of Finance. The 29th financial and economic anniq| 

1929. okyo, 1929. 264 pp.; map, charts. 

Wage data from this report are given in this issue. 

Leaacue or Nations.—Annuaire 1929. Troisitme année. Préparé sous Iq 
direction de Georges Ottlik. Geneva, 1929. xvi, 655 pp. 

This third edition of the League of Nations Yearbook covers the period from 
the close of the fiftieth session of the governing body, June 9, 1928, to the close 
of the fifty-fifth session, June 15, 1929. It deals with the organization anq 
duties of the different branches of the League, together with an account of the 
principal events during the year. The appendixes contain a list of internationa] 
associations and their headquarters, with an account of their activities; and 
list of the papers or journals having a permanent representative at Geneva, 
and the names and addresses of their correspondents. 


—— Handbook of international organizations (associations, bureaus, committees, 
etc.). Geneva, 1929. 348 pp. 


SwitTzERLAND.—Volkswirtschaftsdepartement. Preisbildungskommission. | ¢r- 

Face gd Nr. 5: Die See ee tm schweizerischen Kohlenhandlel. 

ern, 1930. 88 pp.; charts. (Sonderheft 7 der ‘‘Wirtschaftlichen und Sozial- 
statistischen Mitteilungen.’’) 

Gives a review of the extent of retail selling of coal in Switzerland, including 
earnings and wages of workers in the coal business. 

Uxrainge (Russia (U. 8. 8S. R.)).—Tsentral’na Statistichna Uprava. Dinamila 
produktsienosti pratst za 1926—27 4 1927-28 rr. Kharkof, 1929. xxiv, 34 pp. 

Contains interpretive and statistical information in regard to the productivity 
of labor in the Ukrainian industries during 1926-27 and 1927-28. 

Union or Sours Arrica.—Commission on Old Age Pensions and Nationa! 
Insurance. Second report. Pretoria, 1928. 112 pp. 
Third report. Pretoria, 1929. 72 pp. 

The second report deals with sickness insurance and the third with unemploy- 
ment. A summary of the recommendations contained in these reports was given 
in the Labor Review for March, 1930 (p._75). 

Western Avustratia.—Department of Labor. Fifth annual report, for the year 
1928-29. Perth, 1929. 36 pp. 

Includes data relating to hours of work of Government employees, minimum 
wages and hours fixed by agreements and awards, inspection of factories and 
scaffolding, and accidents in the timber industry. 


Unofficial 


Baron, JEAN-Puriere. La loi de hutt heures et Vorganisation industrielle ‘u 
travail en France. Paris, Jouve & Cie, 1929. 228 pp. 


The author discusses the general problem of the adaptation of the means of 
production to the reduction in working hours and the effects of the law of A)! 
23, 1919, establishing the 8-hour day in France, upon labor conditions, and wu) 
production. 
eps Labor problems in China. Shanghai, Commercial Press (Lid.), 14°" 

pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


’ 
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CoLtumBIA UNtversity. Teachers College.. International Institute. Educa- 
tional yearbook, 1928, edited by I. L. Kandel. New York, 1929. ,464 pp. 


The educational systems of some 50 countries are described in the series of 
yolumes in which the above publication is included. The present volume deals 
with England, France, Germany, Palestine, and the United States. 

DuBreviIL, H. Standards. Le travail américain vu par un ouvrier frangais. 
Paris, Bernart Grasset, 1930. 428 pp. 

The author, a French workman, worked in a number oj factories in this country 
for the purpose of studying factory methods and working conditions. He con- 
trasts them with the methods and industrial relations in French factories and, in 
general, finds conditions superior in this country. 

EpsTEIN, ABRAHAM. Old-age security. New York, League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 1929. 36 pp. 

A convenient compendium of the arguments in favor of old-age pension systems; 
the probable cost of such systems where not already in existence; the effectiveness 
of substitutes, such as industrial pension plans; the difficulties in the way of indi- 
vidual provision against old-age dependency; and the main provisions of the plans 
adopted by the various States which have passed old-age pension laws. 

Gauirz1, CuristinE Avent. A study of assimilation among the Rumanians in the 
United States. New York, Columbia University Press, 1929. 282 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

GERMAIN, José. Le syndicalisme et Vintelligence. Paris, Librairie Valois, 1928. 
190 pp. 

A discussion of labor organizations among French intellectuals since the war. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CounsELors (INc.). Library bulletin No. 5: Semian- 
nual review and list of books giving names of corporations maintaining welfare 
activities. New York, 165 Broadway, 19380. 19 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

This bibliography classifies and briefly describes the more important recent 
books and pamphlets on the subject of industrial relations. 

INsTITUTE OF WomeEN’s PRoFESSIONAL ReEwuatTions. Occupations for college 
women: A bibliography, by Chase Going Woodhouse and Ruth Frances Yeo- 


mans. Greensboro (N.C.), North Carolina College for Women (Bulletin No. 1), 
1929. 290 pp. 


LeiseRSON, Samson. Elevadores de granos y cooperacion—el estado y la coopera- 
cién frente al problema de los graneros y del comercio de cereales. Buenos 
Aires, 1929. 136 pp. 


A treatise on grain elevators and their function in the grain trade, with special 
reference to cooperative elevators. Special chapters are devoted, respectively, 
to the farmers’ cooperative elevators of the United States and those of Canada. 
Maceg, Maset A. Trends of location in the women’s clothing industry. Chi- 

cago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. 175 pp.; maps, charts. 

The author reaches the conclusion that nearness to the market is a very vital 
factor in deciding upon plant location in the women’s clothing industry. While 
central location appears to be highly important within individual cities, con- 
centration into one central market seems even more necessary for the industry 
of the country as a whole. 

Martin, Lituien J., anp pe Groucny, Cuare. Salvaging old age. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1930. 173 pp. 

Doctor Martin deals with the personal rather than the social problems of old 
age, and discusses methods by which the individual may overcome its usual 
handicaps. Age should be, she feels, a time of wide and vigorous interests, dur- 
ing which one may thoroughly enjoy and may offer a valuable contribution to | 
society. 
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MauregL, Epovarp. L’Ingénieur social dans Vindusirie. Paris, Recueil Sire,, 
1929. S807 pp. 

An account of the development of industrial welfare work and scientific man- 
agement in the United States, England, and France. 

Merun, Yves. Les conflits collectifs de travail pendant la guerre, 1914-1918. 
Dunkirk, Imprimerie du Nord Maritime, 1928. 1380 pp.; charts. 

A study of strikes in France during the war, covering the material and the 
psychological causes, the legality and the efficiency of the official measures take, 
to stop them, and the effects of the strike movement upon labor legislation and 
upon the general trend of wages. 

Nankal University. Committee on Social and Economic Research. Indusir: 
series, Bulletin No. 1: Tientsin carpet industry, by H. D. Fong. Tientsin, 
1929. 77 pp. 

At the time of the survey there were 303 carpet establishments in Tientsin, 
employing 11,568 workers, of whom 74 per cent were employed by 105 establish- 
ments. The remaining workers were distributed among 198 establishments 
which employed fewer than 30 workerseach. The report includes data on earnings 
and hours and labor conditions for a sample of these workers. 


NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Manuracrurers. The New Orleans street ratlway 
strike of 1929-30. New York, 11 West 42d Street, 1930. 43 pp. 


Propie’s YEARBOOK. Annual of the English and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Societies, 1930. Manchester, 1 Balloon St., [19297]. 320 pp. 

Contains detailed general and statistical information relating to the consumers’ 
cooperative movement of Great Britain, together with data as to cooperation in 
other countries of the world. Also contains articles on subjects of common 
interest, including the unemployment situation in certain countries, housing, 
vocational education, trade-unionism, purchasing power, etc. 

Smart, R. C. The economics of the coal industry. London, P. S. King & Son 
(Lid.), 1930. 268 pp.; map, diagrams, illus. 

Sotus, Henry. Comment fonctionnent les assurances sociales? Guide pratique ¢/ 
texte annoté du décret du 30 Mars 1929. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1929. 298 pp. 

This work deals with the measures of application of the French social insurance 
law of April 5, 1928, as fixed by the administrative decree of March 30, 1929. 
Statzy, Evacene. owe of the Illinois State Federation of Labor. Chicago, 

University of Chicago Press, 1930. 579 pp.; charts. 

By tracing in detail the development of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
which the author refers to as ‘‘admittedly a leader in its field,”’ this study, ac- 
cording to the preface, ‘‘aims to reveal the purposes, the problems, the methods, 
and something of the accomplishments of the State federation of labor as we 
find it in the American labor movement of to-day.” 

The study was divided into three periods: 1884-1897, 1898-1913, and 1914- 
1929. A legislative summary included in each part is said to bring together the 
main legislative developments in the history of the federation for that period. 
The volume concludes with a summary and appendixes, one of which gives a 
comparison of the Illinois federation with other State federations of labor. 
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